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INTRODUCTION 

T  O  T  H  E 

Modern  Hiftory 

O  F 


A  M  E  RICA. 

i 

H  E  Continent  of  America , 
’tis  probable,  extends  as  far 
as  the  Pole  on  the  North  ; 
and  is  bounded  by  the  At l an ■=* 
tic  Ocean,  which  divides  it 
from.  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  Eaf  3 
by  another  anonymous  Ocean  on  the 
South  5  and  by  the  vaft  Pacific  Ocean, 
ufually  called  the  South  Sea,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  AJia,  on  the  Weft. 

The  Length  of  America ,  if  we  extend 
it  but  from  80  Degrees  North  (our  fur- 
theft  Difcoveries  that  Way)  to  Cape-Horn , 
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which  lies  in  57  f  South,  takes  up  137  £ 
Degrees  of  Latitude  ;  which,  reckoning 
60  Miles  to  a  Degree,  as  Mariners  ufually 
do,  makes  the  the  Length  of  America  to 
be  8250  Miles  ;  and,  if  we  allow^o 
Miles  to  a  Degree,  which  comes  near  the 
Truth,  the  Length  of  America  is  <^625 
Miles,  but  the  Breadth  is  not  anfwerable 
to  the  Length ;  for  what  is  difcovered  of 
North  America ,  is  fcarce  four  thoufand 
Miles  broad ;  and  South  America ,  which 
is  of  a  triangular  Figure,  is  not  fo  broad 
in  any  Place. 

The  North  and  South  Parts  are  joined 
by  the  narrow  Iflhmus  of  Darien ,  which 
divides  the  North  from  the  South  Sea,  and 
is  about  60  Miles  over  in  the  narrowed:  Place 
(viz.)  between  Porto  Bello  and  Panama. 

But  when  we  thus  divide  America  into 
North  and  South ,  it  mufl  not  be  under- 
flood,  that  the  Equator  makes  this  Di- 
vifion  ;  for  what  is  denominated  South 
America ,  extends  twelve  Degrees  odd 
Minutes  to  the  Northward  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  :  And  indeed  we  follow  the  grand  Di- 
vifion  made  by  the  Spaniards  of  their 
American  Dominions,  into  the  Viceroy¬ 
alties  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  are  fepara- 
ted  by  a  Line  drawn  from  Porto  Bello  on  the 
North  Sea,  to  Panama  on  the  South  Sea:, 
the  Province  of  Perra-Jirma  Proper  (more 
known  by  the  name  of  Darien)  in  which 
Porto  Bello  and  Panama  are  compre¬ 
hended. 
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hended,  being  reckoned  Part  of  Peru  or 
South  America ,  and  the  Province  of  Ve- 
ragua ,  contiguous  to  Perra-firma  Proper , 
the  mod;  Southern  Province  of  Mexico , 
or  North  America  :  So  that  thofe  Maps, 
which  divide  North  from  South  America , 
by  the  Gulph  or  River  of  Darien ,  and  a 
Line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  South  Sea, 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  for  they  place  the 
Province  of  Perra-jirma  Proper  in  North 
America ,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  belongs  to 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica. 

The  Spaniards ,  by  Virtue  of  the  Bull 
or  Grant  the  Pope  made  them,  of  all  Dif- 
coveries  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  Azores , 
looked  upon  themfelves  to  be  intitled  to 
all  America  formerly,  infifting  that  all  other 
Nations  were  thereby  abfolutely  excluded 
from  any  Share  in  that  Part  of  the  World ; 
and,  on  their  Arrival  in  America,  finding  one 
great  Empire  eftabliftied  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica ,  which  went  under  the  Name  of 
Mexico ,  and  another  in  the  South ,  ftiled 
the  Empire  of  Peru ,  they  gave  the  Name 
of  Mexico  to  their  Northern  Conquefts, 
and  the  Name  of  Peru  to  their  Southern 
Conquefts. 

It  may  be  proper  alio  to  take  notice 
here,  that  the  Sea,  which  feparates  North 
America  from  Europe ,  is  generally  about 
four  or  five  thoufand  Miles  broad ;  the  Sea, 
which  feparates  South  America  from  Africa, 
B  2  about 
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about  two  or  three  thoufand  Miles  over  $ 
and  the  Sea,  which  feparates  America  from 
Afia,  generally  about  eight  or  nine  thou- 
fand  Miles  over.  Having  thus  defcribed 
the  Situation  and  Extent  of  America ,  I 
proceed  to  enquire  into  the  Notions  the 
Ancients  entertained  of  the  Form  of  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth,  and  of  another 
Continent  to  the  Weihvard  of  ours. 

The  Ancients  generally  imagined,  that 
the  Heavens  conilituted  but  one  Hemi- 
fphere,  and  that  the  Earth  was  flat  and 
round  as  a  Table,  ferving  as  a  Bafis 
or  Foundation  to  flip  port  the  fine  vaulted 
Roof  over  their  Heads. 

Even  the  Fathers  laughed  at  thole  few 
Philofophers  who  believed  the  Earth  to  be 
globular,  and  furrounded  by  the  Heavens 
equally  on  every  fide  ;  and  nothing  was 
more  exploded  by  them,  than  the  Notion 
of  Antipodes.  Is  it  poflible,  -fays  Lac- 
tantius ,  that  any  can  be  fo  credulous  to 
believe  there  are  a  People,  or  Nation, 
walking  with  their  Feet  upwards,  and 
their  Heads  downwards  ;  that  Trees  and 
Corn  grow  downwards ;  or  that  Rain, 
Snow,  and  Hail  fhould  afcend  to  the 
Earth. 

And  St.  Anjiin  fays,  cc  We  are  not  to 
;<  believe  what  fome  affirm,  that  there  are 
“  Antipodes  which  inhabit  that  Part  of  the 
ft  Earth  under  us  ;  a  Region,  where  the 
{t  Sun  rifes  when  it  fets  with  us,  and  the 

“  Feet 
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“  Feet  of  the  People  are  oppofite  to  ours  ; 
“  or  that  the  Earth  is  in  the  midft  of  the 
“  World,  encompaffed  on  all  Parts,  and 
“  covered  equally  with  the  Heavens. 

And  Ipeaking  of  the  Notion  fome  en¬ 
tertained  of  another  Continent,  he  lays, 
“It  is  not  agreeable  to  Reafon  or  good 
u  Senle,  to  affirm,  that  Men  may  pals  over 
“  fo  vaft  an  Ocean  as  the  Atlantic , 
“  from  this  Continent  to  a  New-found 
“  World,  or  that  there  are  Inhabitants  there, 
“  all  Men  being  defcended  from  the  firft 
“Man  Adam. 

And  even  Arijlotle ,  and  thole  of  the 
Ancients,  who  believed  both  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  to  be  globular,  and  that 
there  might  be  another  Continent ;  yet 
look’d  upon  it  to  be  divided  from  us  by 
fuch  vaft  Seas,  that  we  could  have  no 
Communication  with  it  ;  and  that  all 
about  the  Equator,  whether  in  this,  or 
any  other  Continent,  was  not  habitable, 
on  account  of  the  exceffive  Heats  :  It 
feems  the  Ancients  in  general,  were  lo  far 
from  knowing  any  thing  of  America , 
that  they  knew  nothing  even  of  Africa ,  or 
the  Eaft -Indies,  to  the  Southward  of  the 
Equator,  tho’  they  muft  be  acquainted 
with  fome  Ports  of  Africa  and  Afa% 
which  lay  within  the  Torrid  Zone ,  on  this 
Side  of  the  Equator  ;  for  the  Upper  Ethi¬ 
opia  lies  within  the  Torrid  Zone ,  as  does 
great  part  of  the  Eaf  -Indies  ;  And  Su¬ 
matra 
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matra  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ta- 
brobane  or  Parfhifh  of  the  Ancients,  and 
whither  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
failed  for  Gold)  lies  under  the  Equator  ; 
and  yet  we  find  Pliny  of  Arijlotle  s  Opi¬ 
nion,  and  affirming,  That  the  middle  Re¬ 
gion  of  the  World ,  where  the  Sun  conti¬ 
nually  runs  his  Courfe ,  is  parch’d  and  burnt 
up  with  Fire.  It  is  exceeding  ftrange, 
that  when  Men  pafs’d  to  the  farthefi: 
Bounds  of  Africa ,  beyond  the  Equator, 
none  ever  returned  to  inform  the  more 
Northern  Regions,  that  thole  Parts  were 
habitable  ;  and  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  knew  no  more  of  Africa ,  to  the 
Southward  of  the  Equator,  than  they  did 
of  the  Continent  of  America , 

The  lame  Pliny ,  indeed,  reports,  that 
Hanno ,  the  Carthaginian ,  failed  round 
Africa  ;  but  this  evidently  contradicts 
what  he  faid  before,  that  the  Countries 
under  the  Equator  were  not  habitable.  And 
indeed,  that  Opinion,  that  Hanno ,  or  any 
of  the  Ancients  Unrounded  Africa ,  mull 
be  falfe,  becaufe  they  would  not  only  then 
have  known  that  thole  Countries  were  ha¬ 
bitable,  but  they  mull  have  known  ano¬ 
ther  Hemilphere,  have  leen  a  new  Set  of 
Stars*  and  have  feen  the  Sun  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  them  at  Noon-day,  which  were 
fiich  remarkable  Difcoveries,  that  if  they 
had  been  once  made,  could  never  have  been 
forgotten  •  and  yet  we  meet  with  no  Men- 
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tion  of  thefe  Particulars,  either  in  Greek 
or  Roman  Writers,  or  the  leaft  Defcrip- 
tion  of  any  People  or  Country  in  Africa , 

South  of  the  Equator.  It  feems  fuper- 
fluous  therefore  to  add ,  that  it  was 
icarce  pofiible  the  Ancients  could  pals 
thefe  great  Seas  to  the  Southward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  in  fuch  Galleys,  and 
low  built  Velfels,  as  were  then  in  ufe  ; 
efpecially  ft  nee  there  are  not  any  Harbours, 
or  Places  of  Security,  about  the  Cape ,  that 
could  preferve  them  from  Shipwreck,  in 
thofe  Seas,  which  are  very  feldom  free  from 
Storms,  luch  as  no  Galleys  can  live  in. 

But  to  proceed,  Seneca ,  in  his  Medcea ,  Or  knew 
feems  to  prophefy,  that  another  World  a,1>'  thl!1S 
fhould  be  difcovered  beyond  the  Atlan-°r]C(lm~ 
tic  Ocean,  to  the  South- weft;  and  this 
alfo  was  the  Opinion  of  other  great  Men 
among  the  Ancients,  founded  upon  that 
Dilproportion  there  appeared  to  be,  be¬ 
tween  the  Land  and  Water  then  difco¬ 
vered.  But  this  fhews,  there  was  no  fuch 
Continent  difcovered  at  that  Time. 

Plato  indeed  Ipeaks  of  a  vaft  Ifland 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  equal  in  Di- 
menftons  to  Afia  and  Africa ,  and  of  fe- 
veral  intermediate  Hands,  which  render’d 
the  Paflage  fhort  and  eafy  thither  ;  but 
then  he  tells  us,  thofe  Hands  were  long 
fince  funk,  and  covered  with  the  Ocean. 

If  we  take  hisTeftimony  therefore  entire , 
there  was  no  fuch  Land  as  America 

known 
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known  in  his  Days :  And  indeed  his 
whole  Relation  appears  to  be  no  more 
than  poetical  Fiction,  and  Plato  %  Atlan¬ 
tic  Iflands,  to  have  no  other  Exigence 
than  Mores  Utopia . 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  exa- 
IdmrfaT m ine  t^ie  feveral  Conjectures  concerning 
was  firft  the  Time  and  Manner  of  peopling  Ame - 
peopled.  rjca .  por  we  know  certainly,  is, 

that  it  has  been  planted  many  hundred, 
or  rather  thoufands  of  Years  from  the 
numbers  of  People  found  there  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  all  Men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,  defcended  from 
Adam  j  and  had  we  not  the  Authority 
of  facred  Writ  for  this  Opinion,  yet  the 
Relemblance  there  is  between  the  People 
of  that  Continent  and  this,  and  the  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Cuftoms  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  demon  fixate  that  we  proceeded  from 
one  common  Stock. 

The  Stature,  Form,  and  Features  of 
the  Americans ,  do  not  differ  from  ours  ; 
the  Frame  and  Turn  of  their  Minds  are 
the  fame  ;  they  adored  the  fame  Almighty 
Being,  built  Temples,  and  facrificed  to 
him,  as  the  Ancients  did ;  and  they  retain¬ 
ed  a  Tradition,  that  their  Continent  was 
gradually  peopled  from  a  fmall  Number. 
They  ufed  Arms  of  the  fameF orm  alfo  as  the 
Men  of  our  Continent  did  {viz.)  Swords, 
Spears,  Lances,  Bows,  Arrows,  Slings, 

and 
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*  and  Darts  :  All  the  Difference  was,  that 
as  they  had  loft  the  Ufe  of  Iron,  their 
wooden  Swords  were  edg’d  with  fharp 
Flints,  and  their  Spears,  Arrows,  and 
Darts,  pointed  with  the  Bones  of  Fifli,  or 
other  Animals.  However,  it  is  highly 
probable,  thole  Countries  were  peopled 
very  early,  becaufe  they  feem’d  Strangers 
to  almoft  every  Art  and  Science,,  when 
the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them  ;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon,  we  may  be  affured 
no  Adventurers  arrived  there  in  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  Ages,  before  Columbus. 

We  know  certainly,  that  Part  of  the  Probably 
Weflern  Coafts  of  Africa ,  and  the  Ca?iary 
Iflands,  over-againft,  and  not  far  from  there  in 
America ,  were  planted  by  the  Carthagi-  Car  hrf- 
nians ,  four  or  five  hundred  Years  before  nuK  Ships' 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  that  fome 
of  their  Ships  carried  a  thoufand  Souls ; 
and,  ’tis  probable,  when  they  lent  Ships 
to  the  Canary  or  Cape  Verd  Blands,  to 
plant  Colonies,  they  were  crouded  with 
Men,  Women,  and  Children,  as  ours  are, 
that  we  lend  to  the  Plantations  at  this 
Day.  Is  it  ftrange  then,  that  fome  of 
thefe  Ships  fhould  be  driven  to  America , 
by  the  Winds  which  conftantly  blow 
from  the  Eaftward,  when  it  is  not  more 
than  three  Weeks  Sail  from  Africa ,  or  the 
Canaries ,  to  that  Continent  ?  If  fuch 
Planters  were  once  driven  from  their  inten¬ 
ded  Port,  far  to  the  Weftward,  and  they 

C  found 
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found  it  impoflible  for  them  to  return,  the 
Wind  fitting  always  direCtly  againft  them  ; 
what  could  be  more  rational,  than  to  run 
before  the  Wind,  in  hopes  of  making  fome 
other  Land  ;  and,  as  we  liippofe  them 
victualled,  in  order,  to  plant  and  recruit 
fome  Colony,  fuch  Adventurers  could  not 
have  Ids  than  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month’s 
Provifion  on  Board,  which  was  fufficient 
to  fupport  them  in  fuch  a  Voyage,  where 
they  could  fuffer  no  Hardships  from  the 
Climate,  which  was  fuitable  to  African 
Confutations. 

If  it  be  demanded  how  it  happened, 
that  no  Shipping  was  ever  driven  thither 
ftnce  the  Carthaginian  State  flourifhed, 
it  may  very  truly  be  anfwered,  that  no 
People  have  ever  navigated  thofe  Seas,  ftnce 
the  Carthaginians ,  till  very  lately  •  all  the 
Difcoveries  and  Plantations  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  upon  the  Weft  Coaft  of  Africa , 
and  in  the  Canaries ,  were  loft  and  ruin’d 
upon  the  Conqueft  the  Romans  made  of 
Carthage ;  neither  did  the  Romans  ever 
revive  that  Branch  of  their  Navigation. 

Even  the  Canaries ,  that  were  certainly 
planted  by  the  Carthaginians ,  remained 
unknown  for  many  Ages  after  that  State 
became  lubjed:  to  the  Romans ;  nor  did 
the  Natives  know  from  whence  to  derive 
their  Original,  when  the  Spaniards  made 
a  new  Dhcovery  of  thofe  Blands  in  the 
1.5th  Century. 
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Another  Circum  fiance  to  induce  us  to 
believe  they  are  ddcended  from  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  or  Carthaginians ,  is  their  imita¬ 
ting  them  in  fiich  of  their  religious  Rites, 
as  Nature  or  Reafon  could  never  have 
taught  them.  As  to  their  worfhipping  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  this  was  common  indeed 
toalmofl  all  other  Nations ;  but  their  offer¬ 
ing  human  Sacrifices  feems  to  have  been  ai¬ 
med;  peculiar  to  thofe  Nations..  It  isobfer- 
vable  alfo,that  fas  Americans  adored  Moun¬ 
tains,  Woods,  Seas  and  Rivers,  and  almofl 
every  Animal,  as  the  Africans  once  did, 
and  fbme  of  them  actually  do  at  this  Day. 

But  further,  if  we  flippofe  that  America 
was  firfl  peopled  by  Sea,  it  could  be  by  no 
other  Nation  but  the  Phoenicians  or  Car¬ 
thaginians ,  no  other  People  having  Fleets 
and  Colonies  on  the  Weflern  Coafls  of 
Europe  and  Africa  in  thofe  early  Ages. 

For  as  to  the  peopling  America  by  It  cc-a'd 
Fleets  or  Colonies  from  China ,  or  any  nct 
other  Part  of  Afa  ;  in  the  firfl  place,  the  frorn  jfa. 
Breadth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South 
Sea,  which  feparates  China  from  America , 
is  not  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  thoufand 
Miles,  twice  the  Breadth  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  lies  between  us  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  2 dly.  The  Winds  are  always  contra¬ 
ry  within  the  Latitude  of  30  North  and 
South,  where  the  Winds  conflantly  blow 
from  Eaft  to  Well,  and  in  higher  Lati¬ 
tudes  are  variable.  3  dly.  It  is  well  known, 
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that  the  Chinefe ,  the  only  People  fiirnifh- 
ed  with  Shipping  in  the  Eafiern  Parts  of 
the  World,  never  affedted  to  make  long 
Voyages,  or  vifit  remote  Regions  ;  their 
Navigation  was  always  confin’d  to  their 
own  Seas,  and  they  either  knew  nothing 
of  diltant  Countries,  or  delpifed  them  too 
much  to  take  any  Pains  to  come  at  them ; 
and  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  of  their 
Ships  fliould  be  driven  by  Accident  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  becaufe  the  Sea,  that  feparates  Afia 
from  America ,  is  fo  very  wide, and  theWinds 
always  againlt  thofe  that  would  fail  from 
thence  to  America ,  within  the  Latitude 
of  30  North  and  South  ;  arp  both  fapan 
and  California ,  which  lie  the  nearelt  each 
other,  of  any  Lands  we  know  in  Afia 
and  America ,  lie  in  and  about  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  30  North. 

As  for  that  Notion,  That  the  People 
of  the  Continent  went  North  about  to 
America  by  Land,  it  fcarce  deferves  men¬ 
tioning  ;  for  we  know  from  our  late  V oy- 
ages  to  the  North-ealt,  and  to  the  North- 
weft,  that  the  Sea  extends  more  than  80  De¬ 
grees  to  the  Northward ;  and  confequently, 
if  A?ncrica  was  peopled  either  of  thole 
Ways,  thole  who  went  thither  mult  tra¬ 
vel  within  10  Degrees  of  the  Pole,  which 
Parts  are  neither  palfable  nor  habitable ; 
and  if  there  be  any  other  Land  which 
unites  their  Continent  to  ours,  in  a  lels 
rigorous  Climate,  it  mult  be  between  the 
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Land  of  Jefj'o,  or  Yedfo ,  to  the  North¬ 
ward  of  Japan  and  California ,  but  thefe 
are  about  80  Degrees  aiunder,  and  no  one 
has  pretended  to  have  difcovered  any  Land 
between  them,  unlefs  fome  merry  Map- 
makers,  who  feparate  them  only  by 
the  imaginary  Strait  of  Anian ,  which 
they  make  to  be  little  broader  than  the 
Strait  between  Dover  and  Calais ,  thos 
we  know  certainly,  that  the  Land  of  JeJJo 
and  California  are  feveral  thoufand  Miles 
afunder,  and  no  Man  pretends  to  have  dif¬ 
covered  any  Country  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

To  the  Southward  alfo,  our  Mariners 
have  failed  to  near  feventy  Degrees  ;  and 
confequently,  if  the  two  Continents  are 
united  in  that  Part  of  the  Globe,  it  mud; 
be  in  too  rigorous  a  Latitude  for  Men  to 
travel  that  Way  by  Land. 

But  fhould  it  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  a  Paffage  by  Land,  either  near  the 
North  or  South  Pole,  from  the  Old  to  the 
New  World,  it  is  ftrange,  that  no  Man 
ever  returned  again  that  Way  from  Ame¬ 
rica  to  us.  The  Paffage  is  probably  as 
eafy  from  thence  by  Land,  as  it  is  to  it ; 
and  if  it  be  objeded,  that  the  fame  Argu¬ 
ment  held  good  again  ft  thole  who  liippofe 
America  was  peopled  from  hence  by  Sea, 
this  is  evidently  a  Miftake,  becaufe  the 
Wind  always  ftts  fair  for  failing  from 
Africa  to  America ,  and  contrary  to  thofe 
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that  would  return  from  thence.  Befides, 
as  it  appears  the  Americans  had  loft  the 
Art  of  Ship-building  and  Navigation,  when 
the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them,  and 
never  knew  the  Ufe  of  the  Loadftone,  there 
was  no  Poffibility  they  fhould  ever  return, 
or  that  we  fhould  have  any  Knowledge  of 
them.  Had  they  been  furnifhed  with 
Shipping,  as  they  were  not,  it  would  not 
have  been  poftible  for  them  to  have  found 
the  Way  back  to  Africa  ;  for,  till  the  Ufe  of 
the  Loadftone,  the  North  or  South  Seas 
were  very  little  navigated,  if  at  all :  And, 
as  well  as  we  underhand  Navigation  at  this 
Day,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  come 
back  from  America  without  failing 
pretty  far  North  or  South,  where  we  meet 
with  variable  Winds,  and  for  the  moft  part 
Wefterly ;  if  we  were  obliged  to  fail  within 
the  Tropics,  or  indeed  within  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  30,  our  Voyages  from  America 
would  be  very  long,  and  very  difficult, 
even  to  us. 

Objections  But  there  remains  ftill  a  very  formi- 
againft  the  dable  Objection  againft  the  peopling  of 
o '7 America  America  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthagi- 
by  the  nians ;  and  that  is,  that  they  were  defti- 
cfth  an  tute  a^  Arts  and  Sciences ;  nay, 

fvered.  that  they  knew  nothing  of  Ship-building, 
or  the  ufe  of  Iron,  which  they  muft  have 
been  acquainted  with,  if  they  had  deri¬ 
ved  their  Original  from  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians .  To  tliis  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
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thofe  who  were  firft  driven  to  the  Coafts 
of  America ,  might  be  acquainted  with 
moft  of  the  Arts  the  Carthaginians  were 
Mailers  of ;  but  as  the  firft  Generation 
was  probably  worn  out,  before  any  Iron 
Mines  were  diicovered,1 -If  and  it  is|pof- 
fible,  that  none  of  thole  that  arrived  there 
might  underftand  the  digging,  melting,  or 
feparating  of  Metals,  if  luch  Mines  had 
been  diicovered  ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in 
an  Age  or  two,  the  ufe  of  Iron  was  for¬ 
got,  and  confequently  Ship-building,  and 
all  other  Manufactures  that  depended  on 
the  ufe  of  Iron,  tho\  the  Arts  of  Spin¬ 
ning  and  Weaving,  for  which  the  Tyrians 
and  Fhcenicians  were  famous,  were  re¬ 
tained. 

Another  Circumftance  which  inclines  Farther 
us  to  think,  that  America  was  peopled  by  Ar§u'  .  . 
the  Africans  by  Sea,  and  not  by  Land,  the  Ame- 
■is,  that  we  found  it  better  peopled  in  the  ri.ca™^ 
middle  between  the  Tropics,  than  it  was  original 
towards  the  North  or  South  5  whereas,  inn  oar  the 
our  Continent,  the  moft  populous  Places  ■!J,IC-‘,,S- 
are,  and  the  moft  confiderable  Empires 
have  been,  within  the  Temperate  Zone ,  to 
the  North- ward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer . 

Had  the  Europeans  or  Afiatics  gone 
North  about  to  America ,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  firft  planted  thole  Countries 
that  lay  neareft  the  North,  or  at  leaft 
thofe  within  the  Temperate  Zone ,  as  moft 
agreeable  to  them,  and  fuitable  to  their 

Confti- 
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Confutations ;  and  not  have  cholen  to  fix 
the  two  great  Empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  in  a 
manner  defert  the  reft  of  the  Country.  It 
is  much  more  likely  therefore,  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Mexico  fhould 
derive  themfelves  from  the  Africans,  than 
from  any  Northern  People  whatever;  be- 
caufe  the  Climate  of  Peru  and  Mexico , 
as  has  been  obferved,  refembles  that  of 
Africa,  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
an  African  Conftitution,  than  to  thole 
of  more  Northern  Latitudes. 

As  neither  the  Romans,  or  any  other 
Europeans ,  made  any  Attempts  to  fettle 
Colonies  in  Africa y  much  lefs  beyond 
the  Equator  ;  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
the  Americans  would  have  fixed  them¬ 
felves  altogether  within  the  Torrid  Zone, 
if  they  had  come  from  fome  cold  North¬ 
ern  Clime,  like  that  of  Sweden  or  Mujcovy. 
This  therefore  is  a  very  ftrong  Argument 
with  me,  that  the  firft  Men,  that  paft’d 
into  America,  went  from  fcorch’d  Africa 
by  Sea,  and  not  from  the  frozen  Countries 
about  either  Pole  by  Land; 

The  Ob-  Sti11  j  apprehend  it  may  be  objected, 
that°Ani-  that  tho’  Men  might  pals  firft  to  Ame- 
mals  could  rica  in  Ships,  it  can  never  be  luppoled, 
Sea  con  b'V  that  every  Species  of  Beafts,  Birds,  and 
Jidered.  Infefts,  palled  thither  the  fame  Way.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  it  is  equally  improbable 
they  fhould  travel  thither  by  the  Extre¬ 
mities 
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liiities  of  the  North  or  South  Pole  j  for  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  Inch  Animals  as 
were  bred  in  hot  Climates,  would  ever 
wander  into  frozen  Regions ;  nay,  ’tis  a 
Queftion,  whether  many  of  them  would 
live  in  a  cold  Climate,  if  they  were  carried 
thither,  and  confequently  their  Paffage  that 
Way  muft  be  miraculous,  if  ever  they  ef¬ 
fected  it :  Befides,  it  appears,  that  many 
of  the  hardieft  Animals  ,  and  the  fitted; 
for  fuch  Journeys,  fitch  as  Oxen,  Mules, 
and  Horfes,  were  none  of  them  to  be 
found  there,  when  the  Spaniards  difco- 
vered  America  ;  and  if  other  Animals  went 
that  Way,  it  is  ftrange  that  Horfes  and 
Mules,  the  beft  made  for  fuch  Expeditions 
of  any  Creatures  we  know,  fhould  none 
of  them  have  attempted  this  Paffage  as 
well  as  the  reft. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  Inch 
a  Pafiage  by  the  Extremities  of  the  North 
and  South,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  fe- 
veral  Species  of  Animals  we  find  in  Ame¬ 
rica ,  never  appeared  in  our  Continent  : 
If  thefe  at  firft  paffed  from  us  to  them, 
how  comes  it  that  none  of  the  fame  Spe¬ 
cies  are  left  here.  If  any  one  will  be  fo 
good  to  inform  me  how  thefe  Animals 
came  into  America ,  I  will  inform  him 
how  the  reft  came  thither.  Since  the  Dif¬ 
ficulty  therefore  remains  equal,  whether 
we  fuppofe  Animals  paffed  from  the  one 
Continent  to  the  other,  by  Sea  or  Land, 
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our  being  ignorant  how  Americans  came 
to  have  fome  of  the  lame  Animals  we  have, 
can  be  no  Objection  to  the  Notion  that 
America  was  peopled  by  Sea  ;  nay,  it  feems 
to  drengthen  this  Opinion,  that  Men  ne¬ 
ver  palled  from  this  Continent  to  that  by 
the  Extremities  of  North  and  South,  inaf- 
much  as  neither  Horfes  or  Mules,  and  lome 
of  the  red;  of  the  hardielt  Animals  we  have, 
and  the  bell  made  for  travelling,  were  not 
found  there ;  for  if  Men  could  pals  that 
Way,  is  it  to  be  luppofed,  that  thole 
Beads  would  not  have  palled  thatWay  too  j 
or  rather,  that  Men  would  not  have  made 
ule  of  them  to  ride  on,  or  to  carry  their 
Baggage,  and  their  Wives  and  Children 
with  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  it  was  by  Divine  Im~ 
pulfe,  that  the  Animals  of  this  Continent 
wandered  to  the  other  ;  I  anfwer,  If  we 
mud  refort  to  a  Miracle,  or  fupernatural 
Means,  to  lolve  the  Difficulty,  we  may  as 
well  fuppofe  a  new  Creation  ;  for  that 
would  be  but  a  Miracle.  That  Men  might 
and  did  pals  to  America  in  Shipping,  has 
been  in  a  manner  demondrated  ;  How 
Beads  and  other  Animals  came  thither,  I 
mud  confefs  remains  a  Difficulty  ;  for  tho5 
lome  might  pafs  in  Ships,  we  cannot  fup¬ 
pofe  all  of  them  did.  But  dill  this  does 
not  weaken  the  Opinion,  that  America 
was  peopled  by  F  leets  or  dngle  Ships  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  the  Wedern  Coads  of 
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Africa ;  becaufe  there  are  equal,  or  greater 
Difficulties  to  encounter,  if  we  fuppofe 
Men  and  Animals  went  thither,  either  by 
or  near  the  North  or  South  Poles.;  and 
there  are  no  other  poffible  Ways  of  their 
paffing  to  America  by  Land,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe  with  Plato ,  that  feme  great  Ifiands 
are  funk,  that  lay  between  us  and  Ame¬ 
rica^  of  which  we  fhould  certainly  have 
had  feme  other  Evidence  to  corroborate 
his  Teftimony,  if  there  were  any  fuch  : 

And  indeed  from  the  whole  Tenor  of  that 
Effay,  it  appears,  that  Plato  was1  fpeakr 
mg  of  feme  imaginary  Country  that  never 
had  a  real  Exiftence.  I  proceed,  in-  the 
next  place,  to  give  an  Account  of  our 
modern  Difcoveries  to  the  Weft-ward. 
Chriftopher  Columbus ,  or  Colon,  was  a  Na-  OftheBif- 
tive  of  feme  obfcure  Village  in  tfitef’  State 
of  Genoa ,  his  Father,  and  feveraT  of  his  by  Cdum - 
Anceftors,  feafaring  People  ;  not  im  filch  hlts- 
mean  Circumftances  however,  but  Colum¬ 
bus  was  put  to  School  at  Pavia ,  where  he 
was  taught  Arithmetick,  Navigation, 
AftronOmy,  Drawing  and  Painting,  at 
leaft  fofficient  to  draw  a  Landfkip,  or  de- 
fcribe  the  Situation  of  a  Place :  From 
School,  he  went  to  Sea,  and  was  in  feveral 
Engagements  with  the  Turks,  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  other  Nations ;  in  one  of  which, 
the  Ship  he  was  in  being  burnt  near  the 
Coaftof  Portugal,  he  had  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  efcape  to  Shore  upon  a  Plank,  and 
D  2  coming 
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coming  to  Lisbon ,  found  feveral  of  his 
Countrymen  and  Acquaintance  fettled  in 
that  City,  with  whom  he  refided  fbme 
time,  and  afterwards  made  feveral  Voyages 
with  the  Portugefe  to  the  North  and  South , 
and  particularly  to  Guinea  on  the  Coaft 
of  Africa.  While  he  was  in  the  Service 
of  the  Portuguefe ,  he  married  a  Wife  of 
fome  Quality  and  Fortune,  whole  Father 
had  been  concerned  in  feveral  naval  Enter- 
prizes,  and  was  Governor  of  Porto  Sanblo, 
one  of  the  Madera  Iflands,  by  which  means 
Columbus  came  into  the  Poffeffion  of  all  his 
Father-in-law’s  Charts,  Maps,  and  Jour¬ 
nals,  which  gave  him  the  firft  hint,  ’tis 
faid,  of  making  Difcoveries  to  the  Weft- 
ward  :  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  de- 
fcribe  the  Perfon  of  this  great  Difcoverer. 

His  Sor^  relates,  that  he  was  moderate¬ 
ly  tall  and  long-vifag’d  ;  his  Complexion 
a  good  red  and  white  ;  that  he  had  light 
Eyes ;  his  Cheeks  were  fomewhat  full, 
Jlit  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean  ;  that 
in  his  Youth,  he  had  fair  Hair,  which 
turned  grey  before  he  was  thirty  Years  of 
Age  ;  that  he  was  moderate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  affe&ed  a  plain  modeft  Garb  or 
Drefs  5  that  he  was  naturally  grave,  but 
affable  to  Strangers,  and  pleafant  frequent¬ 
ly  among  his  Domefticks  ;  ftridt  and  de¬ 
vout  in  religious  Matters  ;  and,  tho’  a  Sea¬ 
man,  was  never  heard  to  fwear  or  curie  ; 
that  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  Study 
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of  Cofmography,  Aftronomy  and  Geo¬ 
metry  ;  and  from  his  Youth,  appeared  to 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  Paflion  to  un¬ 
derhand  the  State  of  all  Countries  on 
the  Face  of  the  Globe,  and  to  make 
new  Difcoveries ;  which  probably  was  his 
Reafon  for  fettling  at  Lisbon ,  no  Nation 
having  pu fil’d  their  Difcoveries  further  than 
the  Portuguefe  at  that  time.  And  here 
he  was  perpetually  drawing  Maps  and 
Charts,  in  which  he  received  great  En¬ 
couragement  from  that  enterprizing 
People. 

Columbus ,  ’tis  faid,  had  three  Induce¬ 
ments  to  believe,  that  there  lay  a  Conti¬ 
nent  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ,not  far  to  the 
Weft-ward,  and  that  this  Continent  was 
contiguous  to,  or  rather  part  of  the  Eajl - 
Indies  (under  which  Name  was  then  com¬ 
prehended  even  China ,  and  all  the  Coun¬ 
tries  to  the  Eaft-ward  of  the  Ganges .) 

i.  He  obferved,  that  Marinus  had  placed 
the  Eajl-Indies  1 5  Hours  to  the  Eaft-ward/ 
of  the  Weft  Coaft  of  Africa  and  Europe 
(which  was  however  a  very  grofs  Mif- 
takej)  and  that  as  there  could  remain  but 
nine  Hours  more  between  this  Continent 
and  that,  in  failing  Weft-ward,  fuppo- 
ling  that  Space  to  be  all  Sea,  which  he 
hoped  was  a  great  Part  of  it  Land,  he 
concluded  it  would  be  no  very  long  Voy¬ 
age  to  the  Eaf  -Indies  by  the  Weft :  And 
this,  by  the  Way,  is  the  Reafon  why 

America 
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America  was  called  the  Indies ,  becauie  the 
firft  Dilcoverer  propofed  to  fail  to  the 
Eajl-Indies ,  through  the  Atlantic  or 
Wejlern  Ocean  ;  and  when  the  Continent 
of  America  was  firft  found  out,  they 
looked  upon  it  to  be  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  India ,  till  they  difcovered  that 
the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  lay  be¬ 
tween  America  and  Lidia. 

2.  A  fecond  Inducement  for  his  at¬ 
tempting  thefe  Difcoveries  Weft  ward,  was 
the  Opinions  of  feveral  learned  Men,  both 
Ancients  and  Moderns,  that  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  Continent  beyond  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
either  very  near  or  contiguous  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies ,  and  that  it  was  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  ours  :  But  no  Man  confirmed 
Columbus  more  in  the  Opinion  of  a  Con¬ 
tinent  that  lay  to  the  Weft  ward,  than  Sig- 
mor  Paul,  a  Phyfician  of  Florence,  with 
whom  he  held  a  conftant  Correfpondence 
while  he  refided  at  Lisbon.  This  Phy- 
iician,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  relates  how 
rich  and  populous  a  Country  China  or 
Cathay  was,  as  they  had  learnt  by  fome 
AmbaiTadors  who  came  from  thence  to  the 
Pope,  and  from  Merchants  that  had  tra¬ 
ded  thither  by  Land  ;  that  it  was  full  of 
great  Towns,  yielded  Gold,  precious  Stones, 
and  Merchandize  of  incredible  Value ; 
and  allures  him,  that  the  V oyage  thither, 
through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  the  Weft, 
could  not  be  farther  than  the  Voyage 
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from  Portugal  to  Guinea ,  which  (tho’  it 
was  a  very  grofs  Error)  gave  Columbus 
great  Encouragement  to  attempt  that  V oy- 
age.  In  fhort,  he  computes  the  Diftance 
between  Lisbon  and  China ,  failing  Weft- 
ward,  to  be  about  five  thoufand  Miles,  in 
which  he  was  out  two-thirds  :  However, 
fo  far  he  was  accidentally  in  the  right, 
that  the  Space  between  ours  and  the  next 
Continent  to  the  Weftward,  was  much 
thereabouts,  and  gave  Colujnbus  a  Notion 
that  he  fhould  meet  with  Land  five  or  fix 
thoufand  Miles  to  the  Weftward. 

3.  A  third  Inducement  to  this  great 
Man’s  Undertaking  this  Difcovery,  was 
the  Reports  of  fome  lea-faring  Men,  who 
had  ufed  thofe  Weftern  Seas.  A  Portu- 
guefe  Pilot, named  Martin  Vicente ,  inform¬ 
ed  Columbus,  that  being  450  Leagues  to  the 
Weftward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent ,  he  took  up 
a  Piece  of  carv’d  Wood,  which  he  guefs’d 
came  from  fome  Ifland  to  the  Weftward, 
the  Wind  having  long  fat  that  Way  :  And 
Peter  Corea ,  who  married  his  Wife’s  Sifter, 
allured  him,  that  he  faw  a  Piece  of  carv’d 
Wood,  drove  by  the  Wefterly  Winds  on 
Porto  Sanfifo ,  one  of  the  Madera  Illands ; 
and  that  there  had  been  thick  Canes  dri¬ 
ven  upon  thofe  Shores,  luch  as  did  not 
grow  in  this  Part  of  the  World ;  and  when 
the  Weft  Winds  blew,  Pines  were  fre¬ 
quently  driven  on  the  Azores  or  Weftern 
Wands  :  Others  that  had  failed  to  the 
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Wedward  of  the  Azores  fome  hundreds 
of  Leagues,  affirm’d  they  had  feen  an 
Ifland  in  thofe  Seas.  But  his  principal 
Encouragement  to  this  Undertaking,  was 
according  to  fome  Sea-Charts  and  Journals 
of  a  Pilot  that  died  at  his  Houfe  in  Lisbon , 
that  appeared  to  have  difcovered  fome  Land 
far  to  the  Weftward  ;  and  indeed  by  his 
perfiding  fo  long  in  the  Refolution  of  fail- 
ling  in  fearch  of  a  Country  beyond  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  applying  to  fo  many 
Princes  and  States  for  their  Affidance,  and 
his  ftipulating  for  no  other  Pay  or  Reward, 
than  the  Government  of  the  Lands  and 
Seas  he  fhould  difcover,  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  Columbus  had  fome  Cer¬ 
tainty,  or  at  lead  a  very  high  Probability, 
of  his  fucceeding  in  this  Attempt ;  other- 
wife  for  a  Man  to  venture  to  fail  fo  many 
thouland  Miles  upon  an  Ocean,  till  then 
edeemed  boundlefs,  mud  have  been  deem’d 
rather  radi  Temerity,  than  Wifdom. 
However,  his  Son  rejects  this  Story  of  the 
Pilot’s  dying  at  his  Houle,  and  leaving 
him  thofe  Intimations  of  a  Country  he 
had  difcovered  to  the  Wedward,  as  dero¬ 
gatory  to  his  Father’s  Honour,  who,  he 
infids,  was  the  fird  Difcoverer  of  that  new 
World  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  the  fird 
that  difcovered  it  to  any  purpofe,  fo  as  to 
plant  Colonies,  and  make  Settlements 
there,  in  thefe  latter  Ages,  which  is  an 
Honour  that  might  fatisfy  his  Defcendants. 

One 
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One  would  think  the  Difcovery  was  made 
at  firft  by  Accident ;  and  indeed,  as  thole 
Seas  about  the  Azores ,  the  Canaries ,  the 
Cape  Verd  Iflands,  and  the  Coaft  of 
Guinea ,  were  then  con  flan  tiy  navigated 
by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards ,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  fome  one  of  their  Ships 
Ihould  have  been  driven  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  Sail  to  the  Weft  ward  of  their 
delign’d  Courfe,  and  difcovered  either  the 
Iflands  or  Continent  of  America ,  as  ’tis 
laid  this  Pilot  did,  who  died  at  the  Houle 
of  Chrijlopher  Columbus  in  Lijbon. 

But  whatever  were  the  Admiral’s  Mo¬ 
tives  to  this  Undertaking,  hechofe,  it  feems, 
rather  to  apply  to  foveraign  Princes  and 
States  for  their  Afiiftance,  than  invite  pri¬ 
vate  Adventurers  into  the  Project ;  forelee- 
ing,  that  if  he  Ihould  himfeif,  or  in  Part- 
nerlhip  with  others,  arrive  at  the  rich 
Countries  he  propofed  to  vilit,  the  Prince, 
whole  Subjects  they  were,  would  claim  the 
Soveraignty  of  fuch  Places,  and  difpofe  of 
them  to  whom  he  faw  lit ;  or  other  Princes 
might  lit  out  Fleets  after  he  had  found  the 
Way  to  this  new  World,  and  deprive  him 
and  his  Fellow-adventurers  of  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  their  Difcovery.  It  was  extremely 
prudent  therefore  in  him,  to  endeavour  to 
engage  fome  foveraign  Prince  in  the  De- 
lign  ;  and,  lince  he  could  not  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  Dominion  of  what  he  Ihould  dif- 
cover,  to  ftipulate  for  the  lecond  Place  in 
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thofe  happy  Regions  he  propofed  to  come 
to  (viz.)  the  Poll  of  Viceroy  by  Land 
and  Sea,  which  we  find  he  always  infilled 
on,  and  obtain’d  at  length  a  Patent  for. 
He  might, no  doubt, have  been  much  fooner 
fitted  out  by  private  Owners ;  but  then  their 
Poffeffion  poflibly,  when  they  had  fiic- 
ceeded  in  the  Difcovery,  would  have  been 
more  precarious,  than  their  Voyage  to  this 
new  World  was  at  firft  thought  to  be. 
But  to  proceed :  Columbus ,  having  failed  a 
great  while  in  the  Portugueje  Service,  mar¬ 
ried  and  fettled  at  Lijbon ,  and  advanced 
his  Fortune  there,  firft  propofed  the  find¬ 
ing  out  a  Way  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the 
Weftern  Ocean,  to  King  John  of  Portugal ; 
and  gave  fuch  fubftantial  Reafons  for  the 
Attempt,  that  the  King  feemed  to  be  con¬ 
vinc’d  the  Thing  was  feafible,  tho’  he  did 
not  approve  the  Terms  our  Adventurer 
propofed  :  Therefore,  while  the  Affair  was 
negociating,  King  John,  ’tis  laid,  private¬ 
ly  difpatch’d  a  Ship  to  the  Weftward, 
with  Orders  to  find  out  if  there  were  any 
fuch  Lands  in  thofe  Seas  as  Columbus  fup- 
pofed.  But  whether  the  Commander  want¬ 
ed  Courage  or  Capacity  for  fuch  an  Un¬ 
dertaking,  it  feems  he  returned  without 
meeting  any  thing  to  his  Purpofe,  and 
laugh’d  at  the  Conjectures  of  Columbus ; 
at  wrhich  he  was  fo  incenfed,  that  he  left 
Lijb  on ,  and  went  to  Spain ,  difpatching  at 
the  fame  time  his  Brother  Bartholomew 
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Columbus  to  Henry  VII,  King  of  England , 
with  Charts  and ,  Maps,  that  might  illus¬ 
trate  his  Defign :  But  his  Brother  being  ta¬ 
ken  by  Pirates,  and  not  making  the  Dif- 
patch  that  was  expected,  Columbus  opened 
his  Defign  to  their  Majefties  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella ,  King  and  Queen  of  Cajlile 
and  Arragon  :  And  tho’  his  Brother  Bar¬ 
tholomew  afterwards  reach’d  England ,  and 
his  Propofals  were  accepted  by  King 
Henry  VII j  yet  Columbus  having  conclu¬ 
ded  an  Agreement  with  the  Court  of  Spain 
before  he  was  advertifed  of  his  Brother’s 
Succefs,  England  loft  the  Honour  and  Pro¬ 
fit  of  this  important  Difcovery. 

This  Affair,  it  feems,  was  many  Years 
negotiating  ;  and  probably  Columbus  had 
meditated  upon  it,  and  weighed  the  Dif¬ 
ficulties  and  Hazards  of  the  Undertaking, 
a  great  while  before  he  communicated  it 
to  any  Man  3  for  he  is  acknowledg’d  by 
all  to  have  been  a  Man  of  Prudence  and 
Temper 3  and  poflibly,  he_had  not  obtain¬ 
ed  fome  Reputation  for  his  Kiiowledge  in 
Cofmography  and  Navigation,  the  Courts 
he  applied  himfelf  to,  had  treated  him  no 
better  than  they  ufually  do  a  common 
Projector  •  whereas  we  find  he  tells  their 
Majefties  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella ,  King 
and  Queen  of  Cajlile  and  Arragon ,  in  one 
of  his  Letters,  I  have  refufed  to  take  up 
with  France,  England  and  Portugal,  as 
appears  by  the  Letters  I  have  received 
E  2  from 
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from  thofe  Princes ,  and  which  your  High - 
nejjes  may  fee  in  the  Hands  of  Dr.  Vil- 
lalan,  that  I  may  ferve  your  Highnef'es. 

It  appears  from  our  own  Hiftories,  that 
his  Brother  Bartholomew  was  at  the  Court 
of  England  in  the  Year  1480,  and  that  he 
had  before  treated  with  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  if  not  with  Spain  ;  and  I'm  apt  to 
think  that  his  Propofals  were  rejected  by 
the  Spanijh  Court  at  firft,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  applying  to  England  and  France ; 
but  Queen  Ijabella  encouraging  the  Scheme, 

by  the  Advice  of  - - her  Confdfor, 

about  the  Year  1484,  he  feems  from  that 
time  to  have  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  Spanijh  Court.  However,  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  being  yet  engag’d  in  the  Wars 
with  the  Moors  in  Spain ,  he  was  ftill  'de¬ 
layed  till  the  Year  1492,  when  a  Supply 
of  Money  was  provided,  and  Columbus 
entrufted  with  the  equipping  and  fitting 
out  three  fmall  Ships  for  the  Expedition, 
in  the  Harbour  of  Palos.  He  alfo  ob¬ 
tained  a  Grant  from  their  Majesties  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Wejlern  Seas,  with  the 
lame  Privileges  as  the  Admirals  of  Cajlile 
and  Leon  enjoyed  ;  that  all  civil  Em¬ 
ployments,  as  well  as  Governments  in  the 
Continent,  or  World  to  be  difcovered, 
thould  be  wholly  at  his  Dilpofal  5  and,  be- 
fides  the  Revenues  of  the  Ports  of  Admi¬ 
ral  and  Viceroy,  he  Ihould  enjoy  a  Tenth 
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of  all  the  Profits  arifing  by  future  Con¬ 
quers  in  thofe  yet  unknown  Lands. 

And  now  Columbus ,whom  for  the  future, 
in  Imitation  of  his  Son,  I  fhall  ftile  Ad¬ 
miral,  having  equipp’d  and  vidtuall’d  his 
three  Ships,  of  which  the  chief,  called  the 
St.  Mary ,  he  commanded  in  Perfon,  and 
the  other  two  were  commanded  by  the  Cap¬ 
tains  Martin-  Alvazo-Pinzon  and  Vincent 
Pinzon ,  two  Brothers.  This  little  Squa¬ 
dron,  mann’d  only  with  Ninety  Men, 
and  confequently  none  of  the  Veflels  of  any 
great  Burthen,  fet  fail  from  Palos  for  the 
Canaries ,  the  third  of  Augnjl  1492, 
and  arriv’d  at  thofe  Iflands  the  12th. 
One  of  the  Ships  having  received  fome 
Damage  in  this  Paffage,  the  Admiral  re¬ 
mained  there  to  refit  and  take  in  frefh  Pro- 
vifions,  till  the  hrft  of  September ,  when 
he  fet  fail  again  upon  his  grand  Defign. 
He  had  not  failed  a  Fortnight  in  this  wide 
Ocean  to  the  Weft  ward,  before  his  Men 
began  to  murmur  at  the  Enterprize,  ima¬ 
gining  they  were  fent  on  certain  Deftruc- 
tion  for  they  obferved  the  Wind  con- 
ftantly  fat  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  appre-  • 
hended  there  would  be  no  Poftibility  of 
returning,  if  they  mifs’ft  of  the  Land  they 
were  made  to  expert ;  But  on  the  19th, 
obferving  fome  Birds  fly  over  their  Ships, 
and  on  the  22c!,  abundance  of  Weeds 
driving  by  them,  they  began  to  be  better 
\  fatjsfied, 
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latisfied,  and  concluded  they  were  not  far 
from  Land. 

However,  continuing  their  Courfe  ft  ill 
feveral  Days  farther  Weftward,  and  meet- 
I  :ig  with  no  Land,  the  Seamen  mutinied 
to  that  degree,  that  they  had  almoft 
agreed  to  throw  their  Admiral  over-board, 
and  return  home  without  him ;  when,  for¬ 
tunately  for  him,  they  faw  more  Birds, 
Weeds,  Pieces  of  Board,  Canes,  and  a 
Shrub  with  the  Berries  upon  it  alio  fwim 
by  them,  which  made  them  conjecture 
there  mu  ft  be  fome  Iflands  thereabouts  ; 
and  indeed  had  the  Admiral  inclined  a  little 
more  to  the  Southward,  he  would  have 
made  either  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  Hifpa- 
niola  or  Cuba ,  fome  time  before  ;  for  thefe 
lay  now  on  the  Left  or  Larboard  Side  of 
him ;  fome  of  them  a-ftern,  or  rather  on  his 
Larboard  Quarter:  For  the  firft  Lands  he 
Land  fir  ft  made  were  the  Luc  ay  o s  or  Bahama  Iflands, 
ducovered.  J;iear  tke  (poa ft  Gf  Florida.  It  was  on 

Lhurfday ,  the  nth  of  O Bober ,  1492, 
about  10  at  Night,  that  the  Admiral  hrft 
dilcover’d  a  Light  upon  the  Ifland  of  Gua - 
nahani ,  or  St.  Salvador ,  as  the  Admiral 
named  it,  in  Conftderation  that  the  Sight 
of  it  delivered  both  him  and  his  Men  from 
their  Fears  of  perifhing.  (This  Ifland  lies 
60  Degrees  Weft  of  the  Canaries ,  in  25 
Degrees  North  Latitude.)  About  two  in 
the  Morning,  the  Ship  called  the  Pinta> 
the  beft  Sailor  of  the  three,  and  which 
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therefore  ufually  kept  a  head  of  the  Admi¬ 
ral,  gave  the  Signal  of  Land,  which  was 
firft  feen  with  the  naked  Eye,  when  they 
were  fcarce  two  Leagues  from  the  Shore, 
by  Roderick  de  Triana ,  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Seamen  on  board  the  Pint  a,  who 
had  not,  however,  the  Reward  that  was 
promifed  to  the  firft  Difcoverer,  it  being 
adjudged  that  the  Admiral  was  the  firft, 
becaufe  he  faw  a  Light  on  the  Ifland  the 
Night  before. 

The  Day  appearing,  the  Ships  came  to 
an  Anchor  very  near  the  Ifland,  which 
they  computed  to  be  about  15  Leagues  in 
Length,  and  found  it  to  be  populous,  well 
planted,  and  watered  with  a  great  Lake, 
but  generally  flat  low  Land, 'without  Hills: 
The  Natives  came  down  crouding  to  the 
Shore,  and  feem’d  aftonifh’d  at  the  Sight 
of  the  Ships ;  and  the  Admiral  believing 
there  was  no  great  Danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  them,  went  on  Shore  in  his 
Boat,  with  the  Royal  Standard,  as  did  the 
other  two  Captains  in  their  Boats,  with  their 
Colours  flying.  They  no  fooner  came  on 
Shore,  but  they  kneel’d  down,  gave  God 
Thanks  for  their  Succefs,  and  kifs’d  the 
Ground  (fays  the  Son  of  Columbus)  with 
Tears  of  Joy  ;  after  which,  the  Admiral 
ftood  up,  and  having  rear’d  the  Royal 
Standard,  called  the  Ifland  by  the  Name 
of*SV.  Salvador ,  taking  Pofleffion  of  it  in 
the  Name  of  their  Catholick  Majefties, 

with 
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with  great  Solemnity  ;  after  which,  his 
People  recognized  him  their  Admiral  and 
Viceroy,  fwore  to  obey  him,  and  beg’d 
Pardon  for  their  perverfe  un tradable  Be¬ 
haviour  during  the  Voyage. 

The  Indians ,  in  the  mean  time,  Hood 
gazing  at  the  Spaniards ,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  oppofe  them,  while  they  were  thus 
taking  Poflefiion  of  their  Country  ;  and  the 
Admiral  ordered  fome  Strings  of  Glafs 
Beads,  Caps  and  Toys  of  fmall  Value,  that 
made  a  glittering  Shew,  to  be  diftributed 
amongft  the  Natives ;  at  which  they  feem’d 
infinitely  pleafed,  and  immediately  hung 
the  Beads  about  their  Necks,  teftifying,  by 
all  the  Signs  imaginable,  the  Value  they 
let  upon  thefe  Prefents.  They  were  all  per- 
fedly  naked,  of  a  middle  Stature  and 
olive  Complexion,  like  thofe  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries  ;  their  Features  juft,  only  their 
Foreheads  of  the  largeft  ;  their  Eyes  black 
as  well  as  their  Hair,  which  was  gene¬ 
rally  cut  fhort  above  their  Ears,  tho’ 
others  wore  it  long  and  tied  up  ;  fome  of 
them  alfo  had  their  Bodies  painted  with 
a  kind  of  Vermilion,  and  others  only 
painted  their  Faces  with  it.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Ornament  about  them,  was  a  thin 
Gold  Plate,  in  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent, 
which  hung  from  the  Nofe  over  the  up¬ 
per  Lip,  and  their  Arms  were  Spears 
pointed  with  the  Bones  of  Fifh.  When 
the  Admiral  returned  to  his  Ships,  they 
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followed  him,  fome  fwimming,  and  others 
in  their  Canoos,  a  Veflel  made  out  of  the 
Body  of  a  Tree,  lome  of  which  will  hold 
forty  Men,  and  others  not  more  than  two. 
When  they  came  on  board,  they  brought 
Parrots  and  Cotton  Yarn,  all  the  Merchan¬ 
dize  they  had,  to  exchange  for  European 
Trifles.  They  feemed  to  let  a  Value  up¬ 
on  every  Piece  of  broken  Glafs  or  earthen 
Ware,  jumping  into  the  Sea,  and  fwim¬ 
ming  to  Shore  with  fiich  Trifles, with  abun- 
dance  of  Joy.  But  they  admired  nothing 
more  than  the  Swords,  and  bright  Arms 
of  the  Spaniards ,  being  at  that  time  per¬ 
fectly  ignorant  of  the  Ufe  of  Iron. 

The  Admiral  demanding,  as  well  as 
he  could  by  Signs,  from  whence  they 
had  their  Gold  Plates,  they  pointed  to  the 
South  and  South- weft,  where  they  gave  the 
Spajiiards  to  underhand,  there  were  feve- 
ral  large  Countries  well  replenished  with 
that  precious  Metal.  The  Admiral  row’d 
in  his  Boats  about  the  Ifland,  to  difcover 
if  there  was  any  thing  worth  his  fettling 
there,  being  followed  by  the  Iflanders  eve¬ 
ry  where,  who  feem’d  to  adore  him  and 
his  People,  as  if  they  were  come  from 
Heaven.  From  this  Ifland,  he  failed  to 
another  of  the  Bahama  Iflands,  which  he 
called  St.  Mary  of  Conception  ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  viewed  this,  and  Several  more  of  thefe 
Iflands,  and  found  nothing  to  invite  him 
to  flay  here,  he  took  Seven  of  the  Na- 
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lives  with  him,  and  fet  fail  for  the  great 
Ifland  of  Cuba ,  which  lies  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  the  Bahama  Iflands,  arriving  there 
on  Sunday ,  the  28  th  of  0 Bober  :  Here 
they  found  fome  Houfes  on  the  Shore,  but 
the  People  all  fled  up  into  the  Mountains 
on  their  Approach :  Whereupon  two  Spa¬ 
niards  and  two  Indians  were  lent  up  in¬ 
to  the  Country  to  get  Intelligence  ;  who, 
returning  again  the  fifth  of  November ,  re¬ 
ported,  they  travelled  about  twelve  Leagues 
within  the  Land,  that  they  came  to  a 
Town  confifting  of  fifty  large  Timber 
Houfes  thatch’d,  which  contained  about  a 
thoufend  People,  who  came  with  great 
Refpedt,  and  kifs’d  the  two  Spaniards 
Feet,  giving  them  boil’d  Roots  to  eat : 
They  entreated  themalfo  to  remain  in  their 
Country ;  and,  when  they  faw  them  re- 
folved  to  return  to  their  Ships,  would  ac¬ 
company  their  Guefts  thither ;  for  the 
two  Indians  had  informed  the  Natives, 
there  was  no  Danger  to  be  fear’d  from  the 
Spaniards.  There  were  feveral  other 
Towns  the  two  Spaniards  reported  they 
had  feen  in  their  Journey,  where  they 
were  hofpitably  entertained,  and  faid  the 
Country  was  well  planted  with  Oaks, 
Pines,  Palms,  and  Cotton  Shrubs,  and 
fown  with  India n  Corn  ;  and  they  law 
great  Variety  of  Birds,  but  no  Beafts,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  few  dumb  Dogs  ;  that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  great  Quantities  of  Cotton-yarn 
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in  their  Houles,  of  which  they  made 
them  Hammocks  to  lie  in,  and  Aprons  for 
their  Women.  But  it  being  demanded  of 
the  Natives,  if  they  had  any  Gold  or 
precious  Stones,  they  pointed  towards  the 
Eaft,  intimating,  that  in  a  great  Country, 
called  Bohio ,  and  which  the  Spaniards  af¬ 
terwards  named  Hijpaniola ,  there  was 
plenty  of  thefe  Things.  Whereupon  the 
Captain  determining  to  fail  Eaftward,  and 
taking  twelve  of  the  Natives  of  Cuba ,  Men, 
Women  and  Children  with  him  ;  the 
Hufband  of  one  of  the  Women,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  of  two  of  the  Children,  who  had  been 
carried  on  board,  came  in  a  Canoo  to  the 
Ship,  and  delired  he  might  alfo  go  with 
them,  and  not  be  parted  from  his  Wife 
and  Children  :  Whereupon  the  Captain 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  board  ;  and, 
letting  from  Cuba  the  fifth  of  December, 
arrived  the  next  Day  at  the  Ilian  d  of  Bo¬ 
hio  >  about  frxteen  Leagues  to  the  Eall- 
ward  of  Cuba  ;  and  here  obferving  the 
Country  to  referable  that  of  Spain  in  fe- 
veral  Particulars,  he  gave  it  the  Name  of 
Hijpaniola ,  which  it  retains  to  this  Day. 
Having  lent  fome  India?is  and  Spaniards 
on  Ihore  for  Intelligence,  the  People  at  firft 
run  away,  and  abandoned  their  Houles  ; 
but  the  Indians  afterwards  informing  theNa- 
tives,that  there  was  nothing  to  be  fear’d  from 
the  Spaniards ,  they  returned,  and  Ihew’d 
them  all  imaginable  Refpedt,  offering  them 
F  2  fuch 
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fuch  Food  as  the  Country  afforded.  But 
what  the  Spaniards  were  moft  inquifitive 
after,  was  the  Place  where  they  had  their 
Gold  from,  obferving  moft  of  them  to 
wear  thin  Gold  Plates  at  their  Notes,  as  in 
the  other  Blands  ;  and  the  People  directing 
them  further  Eaftward,  the  Admiral  made 
no  long  Stay  at  the  Weft-end  of  the 
Iiland,  but  fail’d  again  along  the  North 
Coaft,  in  fearch  of  that  precious  Mineral. 
In  which  V  oyage,  one  of  their  Caciques,  or 
petty  Kings  of  the  Illand,  came  on  board 
the  Admiral,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
Men,  and  they  made  mutual  Prefents  to 
each  other  :  The  Indians  gave  the  Spa¬ 
niards  chiefly  thin  Gold  Plates,  and  the 
Admiral  returned  them  Beads,  Toys,  Car¬ 
pets,  and  little  Bells.  But,  a  Night  or  two 
afterwards,  the  Admiral’s  Ship  had  the 
Misfortune  to  run  a-ground,  and  could  not 
be  got  off ;  fo  that  he  had  now  but  one 
Ship  left,  Martin  Pitizon ,  Captain  of  the 
third,  having  deferted  him  at  the  Ifland  of 
Cuba ,  and  fail’d  for  Hifpa?iiola>  in  hopes 
of  difcovering  the  Gold  Mines  before  the 
Admiral  came  thither.  The  Spaniards 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  fave  all  their 
Goods  that  were  on  board  the  Ship  that 
was  caff  away,  by  the  affiflance  of  the 
Cacique  and  his  Indians ,  whom  the  Ad¬ 
miral  commends  as  an  inoffenfive  hofpi- 
table  People,  ready  to  accommodate  Stran¬ 
gers  with  every  thing :  He  obferves  alfb. 
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that  they  then  went  perfectly  naked,  and 
were  almofl  as  white  as  the  Europeans. 

To  compenfate  for  the  Lofs  of  his  Ship, 
the  Indians  brought  the  Admiral  a  pretty 
deal  of  Gold,  made  into  thin  Plates,  or 
Ornaments  for  the  Neck  or  Face,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  he  would  meet  with  a  great 
deat  deal  more  at  Ciboa ,  in  the  inland 
Country  :  Whereupon  the  Admiral  built  a 
Fort  within  a  Harbour,  which  he  called 
the  Port  of  the  Nativity ,  with  the  Tim¬ 
ber  of  his  wreck’d  Ship ;  and  leaving  in  it 
a  Garrifon  of  thirty-nine  Men,  with  Can¬ 
non,  fmall  Arms,  Ammunition  and  other 
Neceffaries,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Spain ,  and  give  an  Account  of  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  his  Voyage. 

The  Admiral  failing  further  Eaftward 
the  fourth  of  January  ^ difcovered,  two  Days 
after,  his  other  Ship,  commanded  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Pinzon ,  who  came  on  board  him,  pre¬ 
tending  to  have  been  forced  away  by  Strefs 
of  Weather,  which  the  Admiral  did  not 
then  think  fit  to  difpute  with  him,  tho’ 
he  very  well  knew  Pinzon  left  him  upon 
choice,  there  having  been  no  bad  Weather 
to  force  him  away.  Pinzon  and  his  Men, 
it,  feems,  had  got  a  pretty  deal  of  Gold  by 
bartering  with  the  Natives  of  Hifpaniola 
for  Trifles  ;  but  they  agreed  to  conceal  it 
from  the  Admiral,  on  the  Captain’s  ha¬ 
ving  given  one  half  of  it  among  his 
Crew. 
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The  Admiral  fending  feven  of  his  Men 
on  fhore  again,  near  the  Eaft-end  of  Hif- 
paniola ,  they  met  with  a  ftouter  Race  of 
Indians ,  about  fifty-five  in  Number,  arm’d 
with  Bows,  Arrows,  and  great  Clubs,  but 
perfectly  naked,  only  their  Heads  adorned 
with  a  fort  of  Coronets  of  beautiful  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  their  Faces  painted  black,  red, 
or  white  j  their  Bows  were  made  of  Yew, 
and  their  Arrows  of  a  finall  Cane,  pointed 
with  a  fharp  Filh’s  Bone :  And  thus  arm’d, 
appearing  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards , 
the  latter  fir’d  their  Guns,  and  wounded 
two  or  three  of  them  ;  whereupon  the  reft 
of  the  Indians  fled  and  difperfed.  This 
Place  Columbus  named  the  Bay  or  Gulph 
of  Arrows ,  from  the  Arms  of  the  Natives  ; 
and  here  he  relates  he  met  with  a  great 
deal  of  Cotton  and  long  Pepper. 

The  Admiral  departed  from  the  Gulph 
of  Arrows  (called  Samana  by  the  Indians ) 
towards  Spain ,  the  1 6th  of  January ,  and 
meeting  with  a  Storm  the  14th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  ,  he  loft  the  Company  of  the  other 
Ship,  commanded  by  Martin  Pinzon , 
about  150  Leagues  Weft  of  the  Azores  : 
They  all  expected  to  have  perifhed  in  this 
Storm,  and  went  to  their  Prayers  ;  after 
which  they  they  caft  Lots  which  of  them 
fhould  go  on  Pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe ,  if  they  efcaped,  which  fell 
upon  the  Admiral  himfelf.  Then  they 
drew  again,  which  of  them  fhould  go  to 
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the  Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy ,  on  their 
Arriyal  in  Europe ,  which  fell  to  the  Share 
of  Peter  de  Villa ,  a  Mariner  of  Port  St. 
Mary's ;  and  the  Storm  ftill  increafing, 
they  all  made  a  Vow  to  go  bare-foot  in  their 
Shirts  at  their  Landing,  to  fome  Church 
of  Our  Lady’s ,  and  every  one  made  pri¬ 
vate  Vows  befides  for  himfelf.  In  the  Ac¬ 
count  Columbus  gave  to  their  Catholick 
Majefhes  of  this  Storm,  he  fays,  u  I  had 
<c  been  lefs  concerned  at  the  Tempeft,had 
<c  I  alone  been  in  danger,  for  I  know  I  owe 
i(  my  Life  to  the  fiipreme  Creator  ; 
“  and  I  have  been  at  other  times  fb  near 
“  Death,  that  very  little  was  wanting  to 
“  compleat  it.  But  what  infinitely  griev’d 
me  was,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  fruf- 
e 6  trate  this  Enterprize,  intended  for  the 
“  Propagation  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
ct  and  the  Increafe  of  your  Majefties  Do- 
<c  minions  ;  and  what  added  to  my  Grief, 
u  was,  the  Lofs  of  thofe  Men,  who  had 
t(  fo  bravely  ventured  theh  Lives  with 
“  me  :  Nor  was  it  the  leafl  of  my  Afflic- 
“  tions,  that  I  had  left  two  Sons  at 
“  School  at  Cor  dona,  deftitute  of  Friends 
fc  in  a  ftrange  Country  and  it  could  not 
“  be  known  I  had  done  any  Service  which 
C£  might  incline  your  HighnefTes  to  re- 
u  member  them  :  And  tho’,  on  the  one 
“  fide,  I  comforted  my  felf  with  the  Be- 
“  lief  that  God  would  not  permit  a  Thing, 
“  which  was  fo  much  for  the  Advantage 
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* c  of  his  Church,  to  be  left  imperfedf, 
c£  when  I  had,  with  fuch  Apportion 
tc  and  Labour,  almoft  brought  it  to  Per- 
“  fedtion  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
tc  afraid  I  was  far  from  meriting  fo 
cc  great  an  Honour.  In  this  Perplexity, 
<£  I  meditated  on  your  Highnelfes  good 
£c  Fortune,  and  confidered,  that  tho’  I 
*c  were  dead,  and  the  Ship  loft,  you  might 
tc  lome  way  reap  the  Fruits  of  this  En- 
<£  terprize  :  As  briefly  as  I  could,  there- 
<£  fore,  I  wrote  a  Narrative  in  Parchment 
<£  of  what  I  had  difcovered,  in  how  many 
“  Days  I  performed  the  Voyage,  and  what 
€£  Way  I  had  done  it,  with  the  Nature  of 
tC  thofe  Lands,  and  of  the  Inhabitants  ; 
<£  and  that  your  Majefties  Subjects  were  left 
*c  in  Pofteffion  of  what  I  had  difcovered  ; 
1£  which  Writting,  folded  up  and  feal’d,  I 
Ct  addrefs’d  to  your  Highnelfes,  promifing 
*£  a  Reward  of  a  thoufand  Ducats  to  him 
££  that  fhould  deliver  it  to  you  feal’d, 
<c  that  if  any  Foreigner  found  it,  the  pro - 
t£  mifed  Reward  might  induce  him  not  to 
“  give  it  to  another  ;  then  I  wrapp’d  the 
<£  Writing  in  an  oil’d  Cloth,  and  inclofed 
££  that  in  a  Ball  of  Wax,  which  I  put 
£i  into  an  empty  Cask  ;  and,  having  bung’d 
£i  the  Cask  up  clofe,  threw  it  into  the 
<£  Sea.  Another  Calk,  with  a  Copy  of 
££  the  fame  Writing  encloled  in  like  man- 
££  ner,  I  placed  on  the  higheft  part  of  the 
a  Ship  •  fo  that  if  the  Ship  funk,  the 
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<c  Calk  might  ftill  remain  above  Wa- 
u  ter. 

The  Admiral,  however,  had  the  good 
Fortune  to  weather  this  Storm,  and,  on 
Friday  the  15  th  of  February ,  made  the 
Iflands  of  Azores ,  and  the  next  Day  came 
to  an  Anchor  at  St.  Mary’s,  where  the 
Country  People  brought  on  board  frefh 
Provifions,  and  treated  them  very  kindly  ; 
and  here  finding  an  Hermitage  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary ,  they,  agreed  to  go 
barefoot,  and  in  their  Shirts,  to  the  Chappie 
of  the  Hermitage,  according  to  their  Vow 
in  the  Storm  ;  and  accordingly  the  Admi¬ 
ral  fent  one  half  of  the  Ships  Crew,  to  per-? 

.  form  their  Devotions  there,  determining 
on  their  Return  to  go  himfelf  thither  with 
the  reft  of  the  Company  :  And  having 
waited  a  whole  Day  in  Expectation  of  his 
Men,  he  underftood  that  they  were  made 
Prifoners  in  the  Wand.  But  giving  the 
Portuguefe  to  underftand,  that  this  Out¬ 
rage  would  probably  occafion  a  War  be¬ 
tween  their  Catholick  and  Portuguefe  Ma- 
jefties ;  and  that,  if  his  Men  were  not  re¬ 
turned,  he  would  make  Reprifals,  and 
carry  double  their  Number  off  the  Wands; 
they  confented,  at  length,  to  releafe  the 
Spaniards,  who  reported,  at  their  coming 
pn  board,  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
fent  Orders  to  all  Places  under  his  Domi¬ 
nion,  that  they  fhould  fecure  the  Perfon 
of  the  Admiral  by  any  means  whatever. 
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The  Admiral  let  fail  from  the  Azores 
the  24th  of  February ,  and  foon  after  met 
with  another  terrible  Storm,  not  inferior 
to  the  former,  which  drove  him,  much 
againft  his  Will ,  into  the  River  of  Lijbon 
in  Portugal ;  however,  he  was  received 
here,  contrary  to  his  Expectations,  very 
hofpitably.  The  People  of  Lijbon  croud- 
ded  on  board  to  lee  him  and  the  Indians 
he  had  brought  from  the  new  World  ;  feme 
of  them  applauding  the  glorious  Enter- 
prize,  while  others  curs’d  the  Covetouf- 
nefs  and  Incredulity  of  their  Minilters, 
which  had  lofs’d  them  the  Honour  and 
Advantage  of  the  Difeovery. 

The  next  Day,  the  King  of  Portugal 
ordered  the  Admiral  to  be  furnilhed  with 
all  manner  of  frelh  Provisions  gratis,  and 
wrote  to  him,  congratulating  his  Arrival, 
and  inviting  him  to  Court  j  and,  on  his 
coming  on  fhore,  the  Nobility  and  Officers 
of  State  were  ordered  to  attend  him,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  lit  covered  in  his  Ma- 
jelty’s  Prefence.  But  the  King  intimated, 
he  thought  the  Difeovery  belonged  to  him, 
as  the  Admiral  had  redded  moll  of  his 
Life  in  that  Kingdom  :  To  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  anfwered,  His  Majelly  did  not  think 
lit  to  lillen  to  the  Overtures  he  had  made 
him  ;  that  he  went  out  with  the  King  of 
Spain's  Commiffion,  and  had  punctually 
obferv’d  his  Orders,  not  to  go  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Mines  in  Guinea.  And  now  the 
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Admiral,  it  feeins,  was  under  fome  Appre¬ 
hensions,  that  the  King  of  Portugal  would 
detain  him ;  but,  after  two  Days,  his  Ma- 
jefty  difmiffed  the  Admiral  with  great  Ci¬ 
vility,  letting  him  know,  that  if  he  chofe 
to  go  to  Spain  by  Land,  he  would  be  at 
the  Expence  of  his  journey  ;  but  the  Ad¬ 
miral  chofe  to  return  by  Sea,  and  arrived 
at  Palos  in  Andalufia ,  on  the  13  th  of 
March  149*,  having  fet  out  from  thence 
the  third  of  Augufi  before,  making  his 
Voyage  to  the  new  World,  and  back  again 
in  feven  Months  and  eleven  Days.  Here 
the  People  received  him  with  a  folemn 
Proceffion  and  Thankfgiving  for  his  Re¬ 
turn,  moft  of  his  Seamen,  it  feems,  be¬ 
longing  to  this  Port. 

Here  the  Admiral  heard,  that  Martin 
Pinzon ,  Captain  of  his  other  Ship,  was 
arrived  in  Galicia ,  and  had  given  Advice 
of  it  to  the  Court  of  Spain ,  propofmg  to 
have  brought  the  fir  ft  News  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Difcovery ;  but  their  Catholick  Ma- 
jefties  fent  him  Word,  that  he  fhould  at¬ 
tend  on  the  Admiral,  to  his  great  Morti¬ 
fication  ;  and  this  mutinous  Officer,  who 
had  given  the  Admiral  very  great  Diffiir- 
bance  in  his  Voyage,  retired  thereupon 
in  Difcontent  to  his  native  Country,  where 
he  died  foon  after. 

Their  Catholick  Majefties  being  at  Bar¬ 
celona  at  this  Time,  when  the  Admiral 
drew  near  that  City,  all  the  Court  went 
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out  to  meet  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
the  Honours  due  to  a  foveraign  Prince  ; 
nor  was  it  eafy  to  determine,  whether  the 
Admiral  had  greater  Satisfaction  in  rela¬ 
ting,  or  their  Majefties  in  hearing  the 
Difcoveries  he  had  made  in  the  new  World. 

The  Rejoicings  for  the  Succefs  of  this 
great  Enterprize  being  over,  their  Maje¬ 
fties  confirmed  to  the  Admiral  the  Vice- 
royfhip  of  all  the  Hands  and  Continent 
to  the  Weftward  of  the  Azores ,  and  the 
Cape  Verd  Hands,  which  he  either  had 
or  fhould  difcover  and  conquer,  empower¬ 
ing  him  to  appoint  all  Governors,  civil  and 
military,  in  thefe  new  difcovered  Indies 
(as  they  were  called,  it  being  then  ima¬ 
gined,  that  they  lay  contiguous  to,  or 
near  the  Eajl-Indies)  and  Orders  were 
given  for  the  fitting  out  a  Fleet  imme¬ 
diately  to  plant  and  take  Poffeftion  of 
thole  Countries  3  in  which  fuch  Diligence 
was  ufed,  that  the  Admiral  fet  fail  again, 
with  leventeen  Ships  and  fifteen  hundred 
Men,  from  the  Road  of  Cadiz  the  25th 
of  September  1493.  He  touch’d  at  the 
Canaries  as  in  the  hr  ft  Voyage  ;  and,  de¬ 
parting  from  thofe  Hands  the  7th  of  OBo- 
ber ,  made  St.  Dominica ,  one  of  the  Ca - 
ribbee  Hands,  the  fecond  of  November, 
in  the  Night-time,  when  by  their  rec¬ 
koning  they  were  between  750  and  800 
Leagues  from  the  Canaries .  Meeting  with 
no  convenient  Harbour  in  St,  Dominica , 
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which  he  fo  named  from  its  being  dis¬ 
covered  on  a  Sunday,  he  failed  to  ano¬ 
ther  Ifland,  which  he  called  Marigalante , 
which  was  the  Name  of  his  Ship  •  where 
landing,  and  taking  Pofleflion  of  it  for  their 
Catholick  Majefties,  he  returned  on  board 
again,  and  fail’d  to  another  of  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  which  he  called  St.  Mary  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe ,  at  the  Requeft  of  fome  Friars  who 
belong’d  to  a  Monaftery  of  that  Name  in 
Spain.  He  found  a  little  Town  here  ; 
but  the  Inhabitants  were  all  fled  into  the 
Woods,  except  fome  Children,  to  whom 
they  gave  fome  glittering  Toys,  to  entice 
their  Parents  to  come  and  traffick  with 
them.  The  next  Day,  the  Admiral  lent 
his  Boats  on  Ihore  again,  and  his  People 
brought  off  two  young  Indians ,  who  laid 
they  were  not  Inhabitants  of  that  Illand, 
but  of  another  called  Boriquen  (now  St. 
'John  -J  That  the  Natives  of  Guadalupe 
were  Caribbees ,  or  Canibals ,  and  had  ta¬ 
ken  them  Prifoners.  The  fame  Day,  fix 
Indian  Women  fled  to  the  Spaniards i 
and  came  voluntarily  on  board  their  Ships, 
for  fear  of  the  Caribbees  ;  but  the  Admi¬ 
ral  caufed  them  all  to  be  let  on  Ihore  again, 
giving  them  Glafs-beads,  Bells,  and  other 
things,  which  he  thought  would  ftrike  the 
Fancies  of  their  Mailers  ;  and  they  were 
no  Sooner  landed,  but  the  Spaniards  law  the 
Caribbees  take  all  thele  Toys  from  them. 
After  which,  the  Captives  came  running 
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again  to  the  Ships  Boats,  begging  that  the 
Spaniards  would  take  them  on  board,  for 
the  Caribbees  would  eat  them,  or  make 
Slaves  of  them  at  leaft  :  And  accordingly 
the  Admiral  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to 
the  Fleet,  with  another  young  Man,  and 
two  Children,  that  made  their  Efcape  alfo 
from  the  Caribbees  :  But,  it  feems,  thefe 
People  of  the  Ifland  of  Bor  iquenpr  St.Johns , 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Caribees  of 
Guadalupe ,  pretended  it  was  their  Cuftom 
to  kill  and  eat  only  the  Men  they  took, 
and  referve  the  Women  alive,  either  for 
Slaves,  or  their  Pleafure.  Still  the  Natives  of 
Guadalupe  refufed  to  return  to  their  Hou¬ 
les  ;  whereupon  the  Admiral  landed,  and 
took  a  particular  View  of  their  Town,  and 
found  a  great  deal  of  Cotton,  fpun  and 
unipun,  Looms  to  weave  Cotton-Net- 
Hammocks,  abundance  of  Men’s  Skulls 
hung  up,  and  Balkets  of  Bones.  Thele 
were  better  Houles,  and  more  plentifully 
furnilhed  with  Provilions,  than  any  the 
Admiral  faw  in  his  fir  ft  Voyage. 

On  Sunday  the  ioth  of  November ,  he 
weighed  Anchor,  and  fail’d  along  the  Coaft 
of  Guadalupe ,  towards  the  North- weft, 
for  Hifpaniola ,  and  came  to  another  Bland, 
to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  Mont- 
ferrat ,  becaufe  of  its  great  Height ;  and 
the  Indians  that  were  with  him,  inform¬ 
ed  him,  that  it  was  depopulated  by  the 
Caribbees ,  who  had  devoured  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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tants.  And  failing  on  further  Weftward, 
he  law  abundance  of  other  Iflands  ;  a- 
mongft  the  reft,  that  of  St.  Martin ,  where 
he  met  with  a  Canoo,  having  four  Men. 
and  a  Woman  in  it,  who  fought  his  Boat’s 
Crew  with  their  Bows  and  Arrows ;  and 
the  Boat  overfetting  the  Canoo,  one  of  the 
Indians  Ihot  feveral  Arrows  as  he  fwam  in 
the  Water  :  However,  they  were  at 
length  all  taken  tip,  and  the  Spaniards 
obferved  that  the  Men  were  caftrated; 
it  being  ufual,  lays  the  Son  of  Columbus , 
for  the  Caribbees  to  geld  their  Captives, 
as  we  do  Capons,  that  their  Flelh  may  re- 
lifti  the  better.  The  Admiral  having  pal¬ 
led  by  above  fifty  other  Iflands,  which  he 
left  to  the  Northward,  came,  at  length, 
to  the  Ifland  of  Boriquen,  which  he 
named  St.  'John  Baptijl ,  and  anchored  in 
a  Bay  on  the  Weft-fide  of  it,  where  he 
met  with  leveral  Houfes  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  this  fecond  Voyage  to  the  new 
World,  give  me  leave  to  confider  a  little 
the  Account  thefe  Difcoverers  give  us  of 
the  Caribbees ,  whom  they  will  have  to  be 
Canibals,  or  Devourers  of  human  Flelh. 
I  mu  ft  confefs,  I  have  hitherto  been  of 
Opinion,  that  there  never  was  a  Nation 
of  Canibals  upon  the  Face  of  the  Esnh. 
From  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  we 
may  obferve,  that  every  People  almofthas 
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look’d  upon  thofe,  who  were  fituated  at  a, 
Dlftance  from  them,  as  Barbarians ;  and, 
upon  the  firft  Difcovery  of  them,  afcrib’d 
abundance  of  monftrous  and  unnatural 
Cuftoms  and  Practices  to  them,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft,  frequently  that  of  being 
Devourers  of  human  Flefh.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears,  many  of  the  Ancients  treated  each 
other,  and  we  of  thefe  latter  Ages  feem  to 
copy  after  them.  There  are  fome  Illands 
that  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ,  in  the  Eajl- 
Indiesy  which  we  were  affured  were  inha¬ 
bited  by  Canibals,  by  the  firft  Adventu¬ 
rers  that  Filed  to  the  Eajl-Indies ;  but, 
upon  our  better  Acquaintance  with  them, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  Canibals  there  $ 
nay,  they  were  fo  far  from  eating  human 
Flefh,  that  they  eat  no  Flefh  at  all.  On 
my  travelling  into  the  Mountains,  and  moft 
inacceffible  Parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies ,  where 
they  had  fcarce  any  Traffic  or  Correlpon- 
dence  with  the  Europeans ,  I  found  that 
they  had  as  barbarous  Notions  of  us,yas  we 
could  have  of  them,  or  of  any  others  w£ 
knew  but  little  of  On  the  Coaft  of 
Guinea, where  we  trade  chiefly  for  Slaves,  the 
unhappy  Captives  have  a  Notion  we  buy 
them  up  to  fatten,  and  then  feed  on  them  ; 
which,  ’tis  laid,  has  been  the  Occafion  of 
many  delperate  Attempts  to  free  them- 
ielves,  and  murder  the  Seamen  that  are  fent 
to  tranlport  them  to  the  Plantations  in 
America »  On  the  firft  Difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica^ 
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rica,  there  was  fcarce  a  Country  or  Illand 
in  that  part  of  the  World,  but  we  were  told 
was  replenifhed  with  Man-eaters  ;  but, 
now  we  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
them,  it  is  very  certain  there  are  no 
Canibals  to  be  found,  any  more  than  Ama¬ 
zons,  Giants ,  or  other  Monfters ,  which 
our  firft  Voyage- writers  defcribe.  But 
here  I  am  aware  it  may  be  objected,  that 
lince  the  Chriftians  came  among!!  them, 
they  are  civilized,  and  have  left  off  many 
of  their  barbarous  Cuftoms  and  this  in¬ 
deed  may  be  of  fome  "Weight  in  regard  to 
thole  Countries  that  are  under  the  Domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Chriftians :  But  as  to  the  in¬ 
land  Parts  both  of  North  and  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  which  the  Chriftians  have  little 
or  no  Influence,  as  appears  by  their  re¬ 
taining  the  reft  of  their  ancient  Cuftoms 
and  Superftitions,  this  Argument  is  of  no 
Force.  And  as  to  the  Giants  and  Mon¬ 
fters  that  are  faid  to  be  found  in  America 
on  the  firft  Difcovery,  as  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  within-  the  Space  of  three  hundred 
Years,  it  is  ftrange  there  Ihould  be  none 
of  the  Race  of  them  left,  if  there  ever  were 
any  fuch. 

Belides,  I  don’t  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  Traveller,  or  Writer  of  Credit, 
that  will  take  upon  him  to  lay  he  has  ever 
feen  that  People,  that  made  human  Flefh 
their  ordinary  Food.  We  may  obferve  in 
the  Relation  before  us,  that  Columbus's  Son 
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fays  no  more,  than  that  they  took  lome 
People  at  the  I  (land  of  Guadalupe ,  who 
laid  they  were  Natives  of  the  Hand  of  St. 
John,  and,  being  made  Prifoners  by  the 
Car ib bees ,  apprehended  they  fhould  either 
be  eaten,  or  made  Slaves  of 3  for  they  had 
heard  that  this  was  common  at  Guadalupe , 
and  the  other  Ifiands  inhabited  by  the  Ca- 
ribbees.  But  all  this  is  but  Hearfay-Evi- 
dence  :  None  of  them  pretend  to  fay,  they 
had  feen  Men  f  aughtered,  and  their  Flejh 
drejjed  on  purpofe  to  be  eaten.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  therefore  to  think,  that  thole  Iflands 
where  the  Caribbees  are  laid  to  have  inha¬ 
bited,  were  peopled  from  that  part  of  the 
Continent  where  human  Sacrifices  were 
offered  to  their  Gods  ;  for  the  Men  facri- 
ficed  on  thefe  Occaficns,  were  ufiiafiy 
Captives  taken  in  War.  It  might  be  true 
enough,  that  the  Caribbees  facrificed  the 
Men  they  took  from  other  Hands  3  they 
might  fat  them  too,  to  make  the  Victims 
the  more  acceptable,  as  we  find  the  bell 
and  fatteff  Animals  were  always  made 
choice  of  for  Sacrifice.  But  as  to  the  In¬ 
dians  eating  thefe  human  Sacrifices,  or 
making  human  Flejh  their  commo'/i  Food  3 
this  might  be,  and  probably  was,  an  Ad¬ 
dition  of  the  unhappy  Captives,  who  look’d 
upon  their  Maffers,  as  capable  of  any  Bar¬ 
barity,  after  they  had  feen  them  facrificing 
Men.  It  was  from  the  Report  and  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  thefe  Slaves,  it  leans,  that 
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we  received  the  Notion  of  the  Caribbees 
being  Canibals.  However,  if  1  meet  with 
any  Confirmation  of  this  Practice  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Hiftory,  I  fhall  not  fail  to 
reprefen t  the  Evidence  impartially  ;  and, 
whenever  it  fhall  appear  probable  to  me 
that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  People,  I  fhall 
not  be  afhamed  to  own  my  Miftake.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  fuf- 
pend  my  Belief  of  a  Cufiom  fo  very  un¬ 
natural,  till  I  fee  it  better  proved. 

To  return  to  our  Hiftory :  The  Ad¬ 
miral  arriving  at  Hijpaniola  the  12th  of 
November,  found  that  all  the  People  he 
had  left  in  the  Fort  he  built  there,  and 
called  ‘The  Nativity ,  were  dead  :  The  Na¬ 
tives  informed  him,  that  feme  of  them 
died  a  natural  Death,  others  parted  from 
their  Company,  and  were  deftroyed  by  the 
Indians  as  they  ftraggled  into  the  inland 
Countiy  in  fearch  of  Gold,  and  the  reft 
were  defeated  and  flain  by  a  Cacique  who 
came  down  from  the  Mountains,  and  at¬ 
tack’d  the  finall  remainder  that  were  left 
in  their  Fort,  notwithftanding  the  Cacique, 
or  Prince,  the  Admiral  had  enter’d  into 
Alliance  with  in  the  firft  Voyage,  did 
all  he  could  to  protect  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
it  appeared,  that  this  Cacique,  and  feveral 
of  his  People,  were  wounded  in  an  En¬ 
gagement  with  the  Indians  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  who  had  over-powered  the  Spaniards 
and  their  Friends,  and  deftroyed  the  Fort. 
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He  underftood  alfo,  that  tile  little  Gar- 
rifon  he  left  foon  fell  into  Parties  and 
Divifions,  and  had  led  moft  abandon’d 
Lives,  taking  four  or  five  Women  a-piece, 
and  perhaps  fome  of  them  by  Force; 
which,  with  their  Attempts  to  difcover 
the  Gold  the  Indians  were  polfefs’d  of, 
probably  haflen’d  their  Ruin.  The  Ad¬ 
miral  going  to  vifit  the  Cacique  Guacana- 
gari ,  the  Spaniards  Ally,  who  lay  ill  of  the 
Wounds  he  received  in  the  Engagement 
with  Caunabo  the  Cacique  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  Guacanagari  lamented  the  Misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  Men  he  left  in  the  Ifland, 
fhewed  him  his  Wounds,  that  appeared 
to  be  given  him  by  their  Country  Wea¬ 
pons,  and  not  by  the  Chriftians  ;  which 
fatisfied  the  Admiral  he  had  no  Hand  in 
the  Deftruftion  of  the  Spaniards  :  After¬ 
wards,  the  Cacique  prefented  him  with  a 
String  of  Gold  Beads,  a  Regal  Crown  of 
Gold,  and  three  Calabafhes  full  of  Gold 
Duff,  amounting  to  about  Two  Pound 
Weight  of  Gold  •,  in  return  for  which,  the 
Admiral  gave  him  fomeToys,  and  glittering 
Trifles,  which  the  Indians  efteemed  much 
more  valuable.  Bu^,  if  Knives  and  Tools 
were  among  thefe  Toys,  furely  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  no  reafon  to  laugh  at  the  Folly 
of  the  Indians  ;  for  to  them  who  had  feen 
nothing  of  that  kind  before,  thefe  Things 
muff  in  reality  be  more  valuable  than 
Gold. 
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The  Admiral  having  obferved  other 
Parts  of  the  Ifland  more  convenient  for 
building  a  Town,  and  fettling  a  Colony, 
than  that  where  he  built  the  firll  Fort, 
return’d  with  his  Fleet  farther  Ealtward  3 
and,  near  a  Mountain  he  had  named  Monte 
Chrijlo ,  finding  a  commodious  Harbour 
near  the  Mouth  of  a  River,  and  a  Rock 
that  was  a  good  natural  Fortification,  he 
laid  out  the  Plan  of  a  Town,  to  which 
he  gave  the  Name  of  ljabella ,  being  the 
Name  of  the  Queen  of  Cajiile  :  And, 
while  one  Part  of  his  Men  were  bulled  in 
building  this  Town,  another  Detachment 
was  lent  to  difcover  the  Country  of  Ciboa , 
about  three  or  fourfcore  Miles  to  the 
Southward  of  it,  where  the  greatell  Plen¬ 
ty  of  Gold  was  to  be  found,  according  to 
the  Information  of  the  Natives :  For,  tho* 
the  Spaniards  frequently  infinuate,  that 
their  grand  Defign  in  planting  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries  was  to  extend  and  advance  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Chrilt  3  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  the  pofieffing  the  Gold  that  they 
expe&ed  to  find  there,  was  the  principal 
Thing  they  had  in  View.  For  this  no 
Labour  or  Hazard  was  thought  too  much  3 
and  few  of  the  Chiefs,  employ’d  in  thefe 
Difcoveries  and  Conquefts,  ftuck  at  any 
Villany  to  gratify  their  infatiable  Avarice. 

The  Admiral  having  fent  a  Party  of 
Men  to  difcover  the  Country  of  Ciboa , 
from  whence  moll  of  the  Gold  was  brought, 
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and  receiving  Advice  that  it  was  generally 
a  rocky  Country,  pretty  well  replenifh’d 
with  Rivers,  in  whole  Sands  were  found 
a  pretty  deal  of  Gold  Duft  ;  he  went  thither 
in  Perlon,  in  order  to  build  a  Fort  there 
that  might  command  the  Natives  ;  having 
firft  fent  twelve  of  his  Ships  back  to  Spain , 
and  fo  dilpofed  of  the  red:  as  to  prevent  a 
Mutiny  in  his  Abfence  :  For  the  Adventu¬ 
rers,  having  flatter’d  themfelves  that  they 
fhould  immediately  poflefs  Mountains 
of  Gold,  when  they  found  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  Labour  and  Fatigue  to  be  undergone, 
in  building  Forts  and  Towns,  and  making 
Difcoveries,  before  they  mu  ft  expecft  to 
accomplilh  their  Ends  ;  they  form’d  a 
Conlpiracy  againft  the  Admiral,  and  had 
even  laid  a  Defign  to  run  away  with  the 
remaining  Ships,  and  return  to  Spain : 
But  Columbus ,  having  difcover’d  the  Plot, 
and  fo  dilpofed  Things  as  to  prevent  a 
Mutiny  for  the  future,  he  let  out  for  the 
Country  of  Ciboa ,  with  a  ftrong  Party  of 
Men,  and  fome  Horfes  and  Mules  5  and 
here  he  erefted  a  F ortrefs,  to  which  he  gave 
the  Name  of  St.  Tho?nas ,  in  which  he 
left  a  Garrifon  of  four  hundred  Men,  and 
upwards,  and  then  return’d  to  his  Ships  in 
the  Harbour  of  Ifabella. 

In  this  Expedition,  the  Admiral  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Natives  were  under  the 
greateft  Confternation  when  they  faw 
their  Horfes  ;  and,  tho’  the  Indians  would 
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fometimes  venture  to  engage  their  Foot, 
a  fmgle  Horfeman  might  drive  Hundreds 
of  them  before  him.  They  did  not  think 
themfelves  fecure,  even  when  there  was  a 
deep  River  between  them  and  the  Horfe ; 
for  they  imagin’d  the  Creature  could  fly  ; 
and,  as  the  Poet  fuggefts,  perhaps  they 
took  the  Horfe  and  the  Rider  for  one 
Animal. 

The  Admiral,  having  put  the  Town  of 
Ifabella  and  the  Fort  of  St.  Thomas  in  a 
Poflure  of  Defence,  and  left  a  fufficient 
Body  of  Troops  in  the  Country,  to  keep 
the  Natives  in  awe,  determin’d  to  go  upon 
new  Difcoveries :  Whereupon  he  nomi¬ 
nated  a  Council  of  his  principal  Officers, 
to  take  the  Government  of  the  Ifland 
upon  them  in  his  Abfence,  in  which  his 
Brother  Janies  Columbus  was  to  prefide, 
and  then  fet  Sail  to  the  Weft  ward,  with 
three  Ships,  for  Cuba ,  not  knowing  yet 
whether  it  were  an  Bland  or  Part  of  the 
Continent.  In  this  Voyage  he  met  with 
feveral  good  Harbours  and  Rivers,  and 
found  the  Country  to  be  very  fruitful. 
He  alfo  difcover’d  the  Band  of  Jamaica , 
to  the  Southward  of  Cuba  ;  which  he 
commends  as  a  more  populous,  pleafant, 
and  fruitful  Country  than  either  Cuba  or 
Hifpaniola  ;  and  relates,  that  it  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  warlike  People,  who  attack’d 
his  Men  with  their  Bows  and  Arrows, 
and  would  not  permit  him  to  make  a 
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Settlement  on  the  Ifland  :  Whereupon  he 
return’d  to  Cuba,  determining  to  fail  along 
that  Coaft,  five  or  fix  hundred  Leagues  to 
the  Weft  ward,  till  he  found  whether  it 
was  an  Ifland  or  not ;  but  he  met  with  fo 
many  fmall  Iflands,  Rocks  and  Sands  on 
the  Coaft,  together  with  bad  Weather,  as 
made  mold  of  his  Men  fickly,  as  well  as 
himfelf ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  Town  of  IJabella  in  Hijpaniola ,  with¬ 
out  effecting  his  Defign. 

While  the  Admiral  was  abfent,  Don 
Peter  Margarette ,  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  Command  of  the  Flying- Army  that 
was  to  keep  the  Country  in  Subjection, 
afpiring  after  the  foie  Command  of  the 
Ifland,  and  refuting  to  obey  the  Council 
the  Admiral  entrufted  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  finding  he  could  not  obtain  his 
Ends,  left  the  Country,  and  tranfported 
himfelf  to  Spain  :  Whereupon  his  Troops 
difpers’d  themfelves,  and,  committing  great 
Outrages,  feveral  of  the  Caciques  of  the 
Ifland  affembled  their  Forces  in  their  De¬ 
fence,  and  cut  oft  a  great  many  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  the  Admiral  being  re¬ 
turn’d,  affembled  his  fcatter’d  Forces,  and, 
with  the  A fli fiance  of  the  Cacique  Gua- 
canagari ,  his  faithful  Ally,  fubdued  all 
the  Country  under  the  Obedience  of  his 
Catholick  Majefty ;  tho’,  ’tis  laid,  one  of 
the  Indian  Armies  that  oppofed  him  con¬ 
fided  of  an  hundred  thoufand  Men  ;  and 
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all  the  Admiral’s  Troops,  that  took  the 
Field,  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  Foot,  twenty  Horfe,  and  twenty  great 
Dogs.  But,  if  we  confider  the  Confter- 
nation  the  Natives  mu  ft  be  in,  when  they 
were  attack’d  with  F ire- Arms, and  efpecially 
Cannon,  which  they  had  never  teen  be¬ 
fore  ;  I  don’t  think  thefe  Accounts  very 
improbable :  Nor  were  the  Horfe  and 
Dogs,  it  feems,  left  terrible  to  them  than 
the  great  Guns,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
eftape  from  them  when  they  fled. 

Certain  it  is,  the  Inhabitants  of  Hifpa - 
niola  were  fubdued  in  this  fecond  Voyage 
of  Columbus ,  who  impofed  a  Tribute  on 
them  ;  and,  having  taken  Caunabo ,  the 
moft  powerful  Cacique  or  Prince  of  the 
Ifland,  Prifoner,  fent  him  to  Spam.  This 
Cacique  acknowledg’d,  that  it  was  he  that 
deftroy’d  the  firft  Spanifh  Fort,  call’d  'The 
Nativity ,  and  put  to  the  Sword  above 
twenty  of  the  Garrifon  the  Admiral  had 
left  there. 

The  Tribute  the  Natives  of  Ciboa  (where 
the  Gold  was  found)  agreed  to  pay  the 
Spaniards ,  was  a  large  Horfe-Bell  full  of 
Gold  Duft  for  every  Head  above  fourteen 
Years  of  Age,  once  a  Quarter;  and  the 
reft  were  to  pay  twenty-five  Pounds  of 
Cotton  per  Head  every  three  Months.  And 
now  the  Spaniards  had  no  Enemies  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Ifland  ;  but  fuffer’d  very 
much  from  the  Unhealthfulneft  of  the  Cli- 
i  I  mate3 
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mate,  one  half  of  them  being  fwept  away 
by  peftilential  Difterapers ;  and  the  fre-? 
qtient  Mutinies  of  the  Spaniards  again  ft 
the  Admiral  (  who  was  a  Foreigner  ) 
and  their  Diften lions  among  themfelves, 
were  ftill  more  fatal  to  them,  and  retarded 
their  making  farther  Difcoveries  for  fome 
time.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
fome  notice  of  the  Religion  and  Cuftoms 
of  the  Natives,  When  the  Spaniards  firft 
arrived  at  Hijpaniola ;  of  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  himfelf  gives  us  the  following  Ac¬ 
count. 

The  Reii-  He  lays,  that  every  one  of  their  Kings 
eror  Caciques  (who  were  very  numerous) 
fitfplTiok  had  a  Houfe  fet  apart  for  their  Images, 
when  Co-  which  they  call’d  CemPs  :  That  thefe 
rivecf*  ar"  ^mages  W€re  either  of  carv’d  Wood  or 
there.  Stone,  and  the  Natives  pray’d  to  them, 
and  perform’d  luch  Adis  of  Worlhip  and 
Adoration  as  the  Catholicks  did  to  their 
Images  in  their  Churches :  That  thefe 
Images  bore  the  Name  of  their  Fathers, 
Grandfathers,  or  other  more  remote  An- 
ceftors ;  and  that  there  Were  nine  or  ten 
of  them  frequently  in  one  Houfe  or  Tem¬ 
ple  :  That  they  Ihew’d  more  Devotion  and 
Reverence  to  fome  than  they  did  to  others, 
and  addrefs’d  themfelves  to  different  Images 
on  different' Occaiions  y  to  fome  they  pray’d 
for  Health,  to  others  for  Plenty,  and  to 
others  for  feafonable  Weather,  Succels  in 
their  Enterprises,  &c.  But  that  thefe  they 
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worfhip’d  as  inferior  Deities*  and  had  a 
much  greater  Veneration  for  the  Sun,  of 
which  Planet  however  they  made  no 
Image  or  Refemblance. 

That  the  Cacique  feem’d  to  be  Chief 
Prieft  of  his  Temple,  as  well  as  Soveraign 
of  his  People  ;  and  made  ufe  of  many- 
holy  Cheats  to  keep  his  People  in  Awe, 
and  draw  Money  from  them  ;  cauling  An- 
fwers  to  be  given  as  from  the  Mouth  of 
the  Image  addrefs’d  to,  as  was  praftifed 
by  lome  Oracles  of  old,  and  is  by  fome 
Miracle- mongers  among  the  Papifts  at 
prefent. 

They  had  various  Ways  of  dilpoling  of 
their  Dead :  Some  they  buried  in  Caves, 
others  they  burnt  in  the  Houfes  where  they 
died ;  but  their  Caciques  and  great  Men 
were  embowel’d  and  dry’d,  in  order  to 
prelerve  the  Corpfe  as  long  as  pofTible. 

After  Death,  they  apprehended  they 
fhould  pals  to  feme  delightful  Plains  (by 
their  Defcription  not  unlike  the  Elyjian 
Fields)  where  they  fhould  meet  with  their 
Anceftors,  Kindred  and  Friends,  and  en¬ 
joy  all  the  Pleafures  that  Food,  Women, 
or  the  moft  charming  Situation  could  af¬ 
ford  ;  and,  laftly,  that  they  had  Phyficians 
amongft  them  that  adminifter’d  medicinal 
Herbs,  Roots  and  Plants  to  their  Patients  ; 
but  pretended  to  effect  the  Cure  chiefly  by 
Magick,  or  the  Affiftance  of  Demons, 
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with  whom,  they  taught  the  People,  they 
convers’d. 

The  Admiral,  having  fettled  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Illand,  and  built  three 
Fortreffes,  befides  that  of  Ifabella ,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  Conquefl,  thought  fit  to  return 
to  Spain  ;  for  he  found  fo  many  ill  Offices 
had  been  done  him  by  his  Enemies,  that 
the  Court  of  Spain  neglected  to  fend  him 
any  farther  Reinforcements,  to  enable  him 
to  extend  his  Difcoveries.  He  feem’d  un¬ 
der  a  Neceffity  therefore  of  attending  their 
Cathoiick  Majeflies  in  Perlon,  in  order  to 
fet  Matters  right,  and  procure  fuch  Sup¬ 
plies  as  were  wanting ;  and  accordingly, 
letting  Sail  to  the  Eastward  on  the  10th 
of  March ,  the  Wind  being  directly  again!! 
him,  he  arrived,  with  infinite  Labour,  at 
the  Caribbee  Illands  the  ioth  of  April ; 
where  he  took  in  freffi  Provifions.  Had 
he  flood  to  the  Northward,  inftead  of  ply¬ 
ing  to  the  Eafl,  as  all  Shipping  do  now 
that  comes  from  Cuba  or  HiJpa?iiola ,  he 
would  foon  have  come  into  the  Way  of 
the  Weflerly  Winds,  and  might  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  Spain  as  foon  as  he  did  at  the 
Caribbee s  ;  but,  labouring  thus  again!!  the 
Trade-Winds,  which  fit  conflantly  from 
the  North-ea!!,  or  thereabouts,  near  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer ,  he  made  it  the  9th  of 
'June  before  he  came  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Spain ,  .  being  near  three  Months  after  his 
fetting  Sail  from  the  Town  of  Ifabella. 
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The  Admiral,  attending  their  Catholick 
MajeSties  at  Burgos ,  prefented  them  with 
fuch  Foreign  Plants  and  Animals  as  he 
judg’d  would  be  moft  acceptable  to  them, 
and  with  fome  Gold-plate  and  Gold- 
dull:,  but  in  no  great  Quantities,  and  was 
in  appearance  gracioufly  received :  But 
the  Court  were  much  difappointed  that  they 
received  little  more  than  Trifles  for  all  the 
Expence  they  had  been  at ;  they  expected 
to  have  entered  immediately  on  Mountains 
of  Gold, and  to  have  loaden  their  Ships  home 
with  it  ;  whereas  they  could  not  yet  hear 
of  any  Mines  that  were  opened,  and  met 
only  with  flnall  Quantities  of  the  Dull:  that 
was  wafhed  down  from  the  Mountains,  or 
in  the  Sands  of  Rivers. 

This,  with  the  Practices  of  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  Enemies,  who  insinuated  that  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  great  Work  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  by  no  means  qualified  to 
civilize  and  govern  barbarous  Nations,  very 
much  abated  the  Zeal  of  the  Spanijh  Court 
for  fupporting  and  enlarging  their  Difco- 
veries  in  the  New  World  ;  infomuch  that 
the  Admiral  was  forc’d  to  remain  near 
two  Years  at  the  Court  of  Spain ,  before 
he  could  attain  the  Supplies  he  Solicited 
for. 

And  notwithstanding  the  Admiral  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  very  great  and  good 
Man,  yet  there  feems  to  have  been  fome 
Errors  in  his  Conduct,  that  very  much  re¬ 
tarded 
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tarded  his  further  Difcoveries,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  Enterprize  lefs  advantageous  to 
himfeif  and  his  Royal  Employers,  than  it 
might  have  been  in  his  Life-time. 

When  the  Spaniards  appeared  fb  (an¬ 
guine  on  his  firft  Difcovery,  as  to  equip 
him  out  immediately  for  a  fecond  Voyage, 
with  feventeen  Ships,  crouded  with  Men 
and  all  manner  of  Neceflaries,  had  he 
employed  a  dozen  of  thefe  Ships  as  many 
different  Ways  on  his  Arrival  at  Hif- 
paniola ,  in  head  of  fending  them  home 
again  with  Trifles,  he  had  probably  dif- 
covered  the  rich  Treafures  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  in  that  Voyage,  and  encreas’d  the 
great  Opinion  the  Spaniards  entertained 
of  him  on  his  firft  Succefs  inftead  of 
which,  not  finding  their  Expectations  an- 
fwered,  they  began  to  quarrel  with  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  grew  cool  upon  the  Matter,  and  not 
long  after,  in  a  manner,  became  his  Ene¬ 
mies  ;  infomuch  that  he  was  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  his  Head,  inftead  of  recei¬ 
ving  a  Reward  for  the  inexpreflible  Labour 
and  Hazards  he  had  undergone,  to  add 
another  World  to  their  Dominions,  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  Relation. 

The  Admiral,  after  near  two  Year’s  At¬ 
tendance  at  the  Court  of  Spain ,  having, 
at  length,  procured  fix  Ships,  let  fail  on 
the  30  th  of  May  1498,  for  America  again, 
and  in  his  Way  touch’d  at  the  Maderas. 
He  afterwards  made  the  Illand  of  Ferro , 
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the  rftolt  Wefterly  of  the  Canaries ,  from 
whence  he  detach’d  three  of  his  Ships  di¬ 
rectly  for  Hifpaniola ,  and  with  the  other 
three  bent  his  Courfe  towards  the  Iflands  of 
Cape  Verdy  which  lie  in  fifteen  Degrees 
North  Latitude  :  Here  he  touch’d  again  ; 
and,  having  taken  in  feme  Refrefhments, 
held  on  his  Courle  to  the  South-weft,  in 
Expectation  of  difcovering  the  Continent, 
till  he  came  into  five  Degrees  North  Lati¬ 
tude  ;  but  meeting  here  with  Calms,  and 
exceffive  hot  Weather,  with  abundance  of 
Thunder  and  Lightening,  he  was  deterred 
from  failing  any  further  to  the  South,  and 
bent  his  Courfe  to  the  North- weft,  till  he 
came  into  feven  Degrees  North  Latitude, 
and  then  he  fleer’d  due  Weft ;  which 
Courfe  having  continued  feme  Days,  he 
difcovered  a  large  Ifland  on  the  firft  of 
Augujiy  to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of 
‘The  Trinity ,  which  lies  near  the  Mouth  of 
the  River  Oroonoko  in  South  America  ;  and 
in  a  Day  or  two  after,  he  made  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Paria  or  Guiana,  now  called 
New-Andalufia,  lying  about  feven  Degrees 
South  of  Barbadoes. 

The  Admiral  going  on  fhore  on  the  5th 
'of  Auguji,  bartered  away  feme  Trifles 
with  the  Natives  of  Paria ,  and  obferved 
they  Were  rather  whiter  than  thofe  of  HiJ- 
panbht ;  that  the  Men  wore  their  Hair 
long,  and  had  little  Aprons  and  Caps  of 
Gottdn-Linnen  j  that  the  Women  wore 
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little  Gold-Plates  and  Chains  of  Pearl 
about  their  Necks,  but  had  no  Aprons  or 
Covering  for  their  Nudities ;  and  that 
they  were  generally  a  harmlefs  inoffenfive 
People  (not  Canibals,  as  fome  reprefent 
them.) 

The  Admiral,  having  fpent  about  a  For- 
night  upon  the  Coaft  of  Faria ,  in  getting 
what  Intelligence  he  could  of  that  Conti¬ 
nent,  fet  fail  dire&ly  for  HiJpa?iiola,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Domingo ,  a  Town  that  his 
Brother  (and  Lieutenant)  had  built  on  the 
South-fide  of  -  the  Ifland,  and  fo  named 
in  memory  of  their  Father  Dominick ,  on 
the  30  th  of  Augujl  1498.  The  continual 
Labour  and  W atchings  the  Admiral  had 
endured  in  attempting  to  difcover  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  made  the  Sight  of  Hijpaniola  very 
acceptable  to  him,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
enjoyed  fome  Eaie  and  Satisfaction  after 
numberlefs  Hazards  and  Fatigues ;  but  to 
his  great  Mortification  he  found  the  Ifland 
in  the  utmofl:  Diffraction  :  He  had  left  his 
Brother  his  Lieutenant,  as  has  been  rela¬ 
ted,  during  his  Abience,  and  one  Francis 
Roldan ,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  Quality  of 
Chief  Juftice,  who  agreed  pretty  well  in 
their  refpeCtive  Commands  for  the  firft 
Year  after  the  AdmiraPs  Return  to  Spain  5 
but  there  being  no  News  what  was  be¬ 
come  of  him,  'and  generally  believed  that 
he  was  loft,  Roldan ,  ’tis  laid,  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  Thoughts  of  fetting  up  for  him- 
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felf,  and  expelling  the  Admiral’s  Brothers 
from  the  Ifland,  reprefenting  that  the  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Columbus  were  Foreigners,  who 
had  form’d  a  Defign  of  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  at  the  Coll:  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  uliirp  the  Dominion  of  their 
Fellow- Adventurers,  as  well  as  of  the  Lands 
they  had  difcover’d  and  conquer’d  with 
their  Arms :  And  to  gain  the  Indians ,  he 
obfervM,  that  the  Admiral  had  impofed  a 
Tribute  on  them,  to  inrich  himfelf,  with¬ 
out  the  Knowledge  of  the  King  of  Spain  y 
and  defigned  to  ufe  them  as  his  Slaves ;  and 
by  thefe  feditious  Difcourfes,  made  fuch  a 
Party  among  the  Spaniards  and  Indians ,  as 
had  very  near  occanoned  a  general  Revolt, 
it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
therefore,  that  James  Columbus  preferred 
part  of  the  Ifiand  under  his  Obedience, 
till  the  Admiral  returned  :  Nor  could  he 
himfelf  accommodate  the  Matter,  -  and  re¬ 
duce  the  Country  to  a  State  of  Tranquil¬ 
lity,  till  he  consented  to  confirm  Roldan 
perpetual  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Ifiand. 

And  now  applying  himfelf  to  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  the  Gold*  Mines,  he  found  fuch 
Plenty  of  that  Metal,  that  one  Man  fre¬ 
quently  got  five  Marks  of  Gold  in  a  Day’s 
time  ;  by  which  means  Columbus  and  his 
Family  were  in  a  fair  Way  of  becoming 
immenfely  rich,  when  another  Infurrecrion 
was  rais’d  agahaft  him  by  Alonzo  de  Oje¬ 
da ,  a  confiderabie  Spaniard ,  whom  he 
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had  employed  to  make  Difcoveries  upon 
the  Coaft  of  Paria  :  And  tho’  the  Admi¬ 
ral,  by  his  excellent  Conduct,  found  means 
to  maintain  his  Authority  in  the  Ifland, 
and  deprefs  his  Enemies  there ;  yet  they  ap¬ 
peared  too  hard  for  him  in  the  Court  of 
Spain ,  by  the  malicious  Stories  they  trans¬ 
mitted  thither.  They  reprefented  him  to 
the  King,  as  ambitious,  covetous,  and  ty¬ 
rannical  ;  that  he  had  no  true  Notions  of 
Government,  and  ufed  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians  as  Slaves ;  that  he  polfefs’d  him- 
felf  of  vail  Treafures,  while  he  conceal’d 
the  richeft  Mines  from  the  King’s  Officers : 
And  thele  Gentlemen  having  Friends  and 
Relations  in  the  Court  of  Spain  to  back 
their  Complaints  and  malicious  Suggefti- 
ons,  at  length  work’d  him  out  of  the 
King’s  Favour.  But  perhaps  nothing  was 
a  greater  Inducement  to  King  Ferdinand 
to  deprive  him  of  his  Government,  than 
the  Heaps  of  Gold  he  was  told  would  flow 
into  his  Treafury,  on  his  removing  the 
Admiral :  His  Majefty  therefore  lent  over 
Francis  Bovadilla ,  a  Spanijh  Knight,  to 
Hifpaniola ,  to  enquire  into  the  Admiral’s 
Conduct,  giving  him  Authority  to  appre¬ 
hend  him,  and  fend  him  to  Spain,  if  he 
thought  lit,  requiring  all  the  Commanders 
and  Officers  of  the  Ifland  to  affill  Bova- 
dilla  :  He  lent  a  Letter  to  the  Admiral 
himfelf  alfo,  commanding  him  to  obey 
this  new  Governor. 

.  .  Columbus, 
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Columbus ,  on  the  Arrival  of  Bovadilla 
with  thefe  Orders,  furrendered  himfelf  up¬ 
on  the  firft  Summons  (tho’  he  was  now  in 
a  Condition  to  have  held  the  Ifland  againft 
all  the  Power  the  Spaniards  could  have 
lent  thither ;)  believing  that  on  his  repre- 
fenting  his  Cafe  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain ,  of  whom  he  had  deferv’d  lb 
well,  he  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  Com¬ 
mand,  efpecially  as  he  was  confcious  his 
Enemies  could  prove  none  of  the  Things 
they  had  laid  to  his  Charge. 

The  infolent  Bovadilla  made  the  mo  ft 
of  his  Commiffion  ;  he  immediately  took 
Poffeffion  of  the  Admiral’s  Palaces,  and  all 
his  Effects,  and  clapping  him  and  his  Bro¬ 
ther  in  Irons,  fent  them  both  Prilbners  to 
Spain  :  The  Captain  of  the  Ship,  indeed, 
alhamed  to  fee  this  great  Man  in  Fet¬ 
ters,  offered  to  eafe  him  of  them  3  but  he 
was  refolved  to  carry  them  to  Europe ,  as 
an  Evidence  perhaps  of  Spanijh  Gratitude ; 
for  he  could  not  believe  that  Bovadilla 
durft  have  ufed  him  in  this  barbarous  man¬ 
ner,  if  he  had  not  exprefs  Orders  for  it 
from  Court.  However,  their  Catholick 
Majefties  no  fooner  heard  of  the  Admiral’s 
Arrival,  but  they  fent  Orders  to  releafe  him 
and  invite  him  to  Court,  alluring  him  that 
Bovadilla  had  exceeded  his  Commiffion, 
and  that  his  Eftate  ffiould  be  reftored,  and 
he  ffiould  be  continued  in  the  Command 
of  all  he  had  difeovered  in  the  New  World} 
K  2  for 
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for  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  Com¬ 
plaints  that  had  been  brought  againft  him, 
proceeded  either  from  Self-intereft,  or  Ma¬ 
lice.  But  notwithftanding  the  Admiral 
was  innocent,  and  had  the  Titles  of  Ad¬ 
miral  and  Viceroy  of  the  Indies  continued 
to  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  actually 
deprived  of  his  Government  of  Hifpaniola , 
and  another  was  fent  thither  in  his  room, 
that  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  as  well  as  the  Indians ,  as  was 
luppofed,  and  bring  more  Treafure  into 
their  Majefties  Coffers :  Which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  fo  much  relented,  that  he  had  de¬ 
termined  to  retire,  and  lead  a  private  Life, 
without  attempting  any  further  Dilcoveries ; 
for  he  reflected,  that  if  what  he  had  done 
for  the  SpaniJh  Nation  could  not  induce 
them  to  ufe  him  well,  nothing  that  he  could 
do  hereafter  would.  But  the  King,  either 
confidering  what  Dishonour  the  laying 
the  Admiral  afide  might  reflect  upon  him, 
or  imagining  he  might  make  yet  more 
profitable  Difcoveries,  perfuaded  Columbus 
to  put  to  Sea  again,  veiled  with  the  like 
Powers  he  had  conferred  on  him  in  his  for¬ 
mer  Voyages. 

Accordingly  the  Admiral  let  fail  from 
Cadiz  with  four  Ships,  from  50  to  70 
Tun,  and  140  Men,  on  the  9th  of  May,. 
1502  ;  and,  touching  at  the  Canaries  the 
20th  of  the  lame  Month,  where  he  took 
in  Wood  and  Water,  he  fail’d  from 
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thence  the  24th,  and  arriv’d  at  Marti- 
nico ,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Illands,  the  15th 
of  June ,  and  the  latter  End  of  the  lame 
Month  came  before  St.  Doming 0,  in  HiJ- 
paniola  :  But  the  Admiral  was  not  fuffered 
to  enter  that  Port,  tho’  moll  of  his  Eftate 
and  Effeds  lay  thereabouts,  and  he  had 
reprdented  to  the  Spanijh  Governor,  that 
one  of  his  Ships  was  much  damaged,  and 
he  apprehended  a  Storm  :  From  whence, 
’tis  too  plain,  that  the  Court  of  Spain  had 
given  Orders,  that  he  fhould  never  more 
refide  in  Hijpaniola ,  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered  for  them.  The  Admiral,  however, 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  get  into  a  little 
Creek  in  the  Bland,  where  he  weather’d  a 
very  terrible  Storm,  in  which  Bo-vadilla 
his  great  Enemy,  and  fourteen  Ships  loaden 
with  Treafure,  and  bound  for  Spain , 
perifhed. 

The  Admiral,  after  the  Storm  was  over, 
left  the  Coaft  of  Hifpaniola ,  and  failing 
to  the  Weft  ward,  pafs’d  by  the  South-fide 
of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
continuing  his  Courfe,  he  arriv’d  at  the 
Hand  of  Guay  ana,  in  the  Gulph  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  where  he  met  with  a  C'anoo  as 
long  as  a  Galley,  and  eight  Foot  wide, 
made  of  one  Tree  j  which  being  loaden 
with  fuch  Merchandize  as  the  neighbour^ 
ing  Continent  afforded,  and  having  twen¬ 
ty-five  Men,  and  feveral  Women  and 
Children  on  board,  bound  for  the  Coaft 
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of  Mexico ,  he  made  them  Prifoners  :  He  : 
found  on  board  the  Canoo  feveral  large 
Pieces  of  Cotton-Linnen,  Quilts,  and 
quilted  Waiftcoats,  without  Sleeves,  finely 
wrought,  and  died  of  feveral  Colours.  The 
Women  on  board  the  Canoo  wrapp'd 
themfelves  up  in  Pieces  of  Cotton-Linnen, 
or  had  Cloths  of  the  Bignels  of  Handker¬ 
chiefs  to  cover  their  Nudities :  There  were 
found  alfo  on  board  the  Canoo,  wooden 
Swords,  edg’d  with  Flints,  and  Hatchets 
made  of  Copper:  They  had  alfp  Bells, 
Plates,  and  Crucibles  of  Copper  to  melt 
their  Metal  in. 

Their  Provifions  were  Maize  or  Indian 
Corn,  feveral  Sorts  of  Roots,  and  Cocoa- 
Nuts,  of  which  Chocolate  is  made. 

The  Admiral  having  taken  out  of  the 
Canoo  fuch  Things  as  he  lik’d,  and  given 
the  Indians  fuch  European  Goods  in  re¬ 
turn,  as  were  moil  acceptable  to  them, 
he  difmifs’d  the  Canoo,  and  all  the  People 
in  it,  except  one  old  Man  he  detained  to 
inform  him  of  the  State  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Continent,  and  to  ferve  him  for  an 
Interpreter  among  the  Natives :  The  In¬ 
dians^  who  were  already  on  board  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  it  feems,  did  not  perfectly  under- 
ftand  the  Language  of  thofe  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  that  were  taken  in  the  Canoo  ;  but 
learn’d,  however,  thus  much  from  them, 
discovered  *^at  North- weft  of  the  Province  of  Hon- 
’  duras,  on  which  Coaft  the  Spaniards  lay 
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at  this  Time,  there  liv’d  a  potent  Prince 
(afterwards  found  to  be  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico)  and  that  to  the  South-eaft  of 
Honduras  was  a  narrow  Strait,  that  led 
to  a  vaffc  Ocean  (afterwards  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  South  Sea)  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  determined  to  fearch  out,  rightly 
conjecturing,  that  over  that  Sea  he  fhould 
find  a  Way  to  the  Treafures  and  Spices 
of  the  Eafl-Indies:  But  the  Misfortune 
was,  that  the  fame  Word  which  fignified 
a  Strait  by  Sea,  might  be,  and  really  ought  The  Ad- 
to  have  been,  on  that  Occafion,  interpre-  JjJ.1™1  gure't 
ted  an  Ifthmus  by  Land ;  and  if  he  had  Miftake. 
underftood  thefe  Indians  right,  they  would 
have  informed  him,  that  there  was  a  nar¬ 
row  Neck  of  Land,  afterwards  called  the 
Ifthmus  of  Darien ,  that  leparated  the 
North  and  South  Seas,  or  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  Miftake 
caufed  the  Admiral  an  infinite  deal  of 
Trouble  and  Fatigue ;  for  upon  this  In¬ 
telligence  he  returned  to  the  Eaflward,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  imaginary  Strait,  la¬ 
bouring  againft  the  Trade-winds  and  Cur¬ 
rents,  which  conftantly  fit  to  the  Weft- 
ward  in  the  North  Sea.  As  he  fail’d  to 
the  Eaftward  along  the  Coaft  of  Hondu- 
rasy  his  People  frequently  went  on  fhore 
and  traffick’d  with  the  Natives,  exchanging 
Bells,  glittering  Beads  and  Toys,  for  thin 
Gold  Plates j  and  here  they  were  furnifhed 
with  Water  and  frefh  Provifions,  ilich  as 
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Venilon,  Geefe,  Hens,Filh,  and  Beans,  like 
Kidney-beans.  Moll  of  thefe  People  went 
naked,  only  their  Heads  were  covered  with 
a  Piece  of  Cotton-Linnen,  as  were  alfo 
their  Nudities  ;  and  fome  of  them  had 
fhort  quilted  Waiflcoats  of  Cotton,  which 
I  find  lerv’d  them  for  Armour,  as  well  as 
Cloathing,  and  would  defend  them  againfl 
a  Stroke  of  their  wooden  Swords  :  Thole 
that  were  naked,  had  the  Figures  of  Bealls, 
Birds,  Caftles,  &c.  painted  on  their  Arms 
and  Bodies ;  and  on  Rejoicing-days,  when 
they  would  be  very  fine,  they  painted  their 
Faces  red  or  black,  or  mark’d  themlelves 
with  long  Strokes  of  various  Colours,  which 
made  them  look  very  deformed  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  Spaniards ,  how  agreeable  lbever 
they  might  appear  to  one  another :  They 
adorn’d  their  Necks,  Ears  and  Noles,  with 
thin  Gold-plates,  and  thofe  hung  at  their 
Ears,  llretched  them  to  fuch  a  prodigious 
Size,  that  the  Admiral  gave  the  Coall  of 
Honduras  the  Name  of  De  las  Orejas ,  i 
or,  The  Country  of  Ears.  j 

The  Admiral  fail’d  along  this,  Coall  to  ! 
the  Eallward,  till  he  came  to  the  Cape,  i 
which  he  named  Gracias  a  Dios  ;  or,  [ 
Thanks  be  to  God  ;  becaufe  he  was  no  s 
longer  obliged  to  llruggle  againfl  the  Winds  I 
and  Currents  ;  for  here  the  Coall  bending 
to  the  South,  he  continued  his  Voyage  with-  p 
out  any  difficulty,  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  ? 
Ealterly  Trade-winds.  The  Admiral  found  'i 
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the  People  here  very  jealous,  the  Spaniards 
had  fome  Defign  upon  their  Country,  and 
came  down  armed,  in  great  Numbers,  with 
Bows  and  Arrows,  Spears  and  Clubs,  as  if 
they  intended  to  difpute  their  landing :  But 
afterwards,  finding  the  Spaniards  only 
wanted  to  trade  with  them,  they  became 
more  tradable,  and  exchanged  Cotton- 
Linnen,  and  Plates  of  Gold  for  fome  Eu¬ 
ropean  Toys.  But,  it  feems,  one  of  the 
Admiral’s  People  taking  out  a  Pen  and 
Ink,  and  beginning  to  write  down  his  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  People  and  Country,  the 
Natives  immediately  fled,  and  left  all  the 
Things  behind  them  they  had  received  of 
the  Spaniards :  From  whence  the  Admi¬ 
ral  conceived  they  thought  they  fhould  be 
bewitched,  if  they  converted  any  longer 
with  his  Men.  It  is  remarkable  alfo,  that 
here  the  Spaniards  met  with  leveral  dead 
Bodies  embalm’d,  and  wrapp’d  in  Cotton 
Sheets,  and  fo  perfectly  dry,  that  they  had 
no  manner  of  ill  Scent.  Thefe  were  re- 
pofited  in  Tombs,  in  a  large  wooden 
Houfe  or  Temple,  and  over  each  Tomb 
was  laid  a  Board,  with  the  Figures  of 
Beafts  carv’d  on  it >  and  on  fome,  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Perfons  deceafed,  adorned  with 
Beads,  Gold-plates,  &c. 

On  the  fecond  of  November,  the  Ad¬ 
miral  continuing  his  Voyage  to  the  Eaft- 
ward,  came  to  a  large  commodious  Har¬ 
bour,  tg  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  Porto 
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Bello ,  which  it  retains  to  this  Day  •  it 
lies  in  the  Province  of  Terra-firma  Pro¬ 
per,  in  io  Degrees  North  Latitude.  Here 
he  met  with  a  great  many  Indian  Houfes 
well  inhabited ;  and,  on  the  Iflands  near 
the  Shore,  he  found  a  great  deal  of  Indian 
Corn,  and  other  Refrefhments,  from 
whence  he  gave  thofe  Iflands  the  Name  of 
the  Bajlimento  s,  or,  'The  IJlands  of  Pro- 
vifon.  Here  the  Admiral  underftanding 
that  there  were  Gold  Mines  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Veragua ,  which  lies  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  Terra-firma ,  he  returned  again  to 
that  Coaft,  where  he  met  with  luch  ftormy 
Weather,  that  it  almoft  deftroyed  his  Ships, 
and  reduced  his  Men  to  Defpair :  But  the 
Weather  favouring  him  at  length,  he  lent 
fome  Men  a-fhore  in  fearch  of  the  Golden 
Mountains  he  had  heard  fo  much  of,  and 
they  had  the  Satisfaction  of  gathering  fbme 
Gold,  at  the  Roots  of  Trees,  and  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth ;  which  made  the  Ad¬ 
miral  determine  to  fettle  a  Colony  in  Ve¬ 
ragua r,  and  leave  his  Brother  Governor  of 
it,  till  he  returned  to  Spain  for  further 
Reinforcements. 

Accordingly  he  built  a  little  Town  and 
Fort,  in  which  he  left  his  Brother,  and  a 
Garrifon  of8o  Men,  fupplying  them  with 
Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Provifions :  But 
apprehending  the  Friendfhip  of  the  Na¬ 
tives  was  not  to  be  depended  on ;  before 
he  fet  fail,  he  ordered  his  Brother  to  make 
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the  Cacique  .or  Prince  of  that  Part  of  the 
Country,  with  his  Family,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Natives, Prifoners  ;  which  he  did,  and 
lent  them  on  board  the  Spanifo  Ships  :  But 
the  Cacique,  and  moil  of  the  Prifoners, 
jumping  into  the  Sea,  and  making  their 
Elcapes,  railed  the  whole  Country  upon 
the  Spaniards ;  and  killing  fome,  and 
wounding  others,  oblig’d  them  to  quit 
their  new  Settlement  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  that  the  reft  elcap'd 
to  their  Ships  ,  one  of  which  was  fo  eaten 
up  with  Worms,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  her  behind.  After  this  unfortunate 
Rencounter,  the  Admiral  let  fail  with  the 
three  remaining  Ships,  in  a  milerable  Ihat- 
ter’d  Condition,  and  arriv’d  again  at  Por¬ 
to  Bello  >  where  he  was  forced  to  leave 
another  of  his  Ships,  Ihe  was  fo  dilabled 
by  the  tempeftuous  Weather  they  had  on 
this  Coaft,  or  the  Worm.  From  Porto 
Bello ,  he  directed  his  Courle  North,  till  he 
made  the  great  Ifland  of  Cuba ,  and  on 
Midfummer-day  they  arrived  at  Jamaica , 
their  Ships  fo  leaky,  that  they  found  it 
almoft  impoffible  to  keep  them  above  Wa¬ 
ter  till  they  got  to  Ihore  :  Whereupon  they 
run  them  both  a-ground  in  a  fmall  Creek 
clofe  together,  about  a  Mulket-lhot  from 
Land,  where  they  fupported  and  Ihor’d 
up  the  Ships  with  Timber,  and  liv’d  on 
board  them  above  a  Year,  trafficking  with 
the  Country  People  for  Provilions  •  but 
L  2  they 
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they  did  not  care  to  lie  on  fhore  for  fear  of 
being  furprized  and  deftroyed  by  the  Na¬ 
tives,  if  any  Quarrel  fhould  happen  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Admiral  fent 
over  fome  of  his  Crew  to  Hijpaniola ,  in 
open  Canoos,  to  get  Ships  to  carry  him 
and  his  Company  off.  This  was  a  very 
hazardous  Enterprize  ;  for  thefe  Canoos, 
which  are  only  fmall  Boats  made  out  of 
the  Trunks  of  Trees,  were  to  pafs  the 
Ocean  about  fifty  Leagues,  and  are  in 
danger  of  being  overfet  in  every  little  Storm, 
However,  they  arriv’d  fafe  at  Hijpaniola  ; 
but  the  Governor,  who  was  an  Enemy  to  the 
Admiral,  delay’d  fending  Ships  fo  long, 
that  his  People  mutinied,  and  one  half  of 
them  left  him,  and  went  on  fhore  in  the 
Ifland,  where  they  committed  great  Out- 
rages,  till  the  Admiral  fought  them,  and 
reduced  them  to  their  Duty  by  Force, 
many  of  the  Spaniards  being  killed  on 
both  Sides  in  the  Engagement.  At  length, 
the  Admiral  s  People  having  bought  and 
fitted  out  a  Ship,  at  his  Charge,  in  the 
liiand  of  Hijpaniola  (in  which  they  had 
no  AiTiflance  from  the  Governor)  they 
came  back  to  J dmaicay  and  brought  the 
Admiral  off,  alter  he  had  fpent  above  a 
\  ear  tnere,  in  great  Diftrefs,  and  lain  mofl 
of  the  Time  bed-rid  with  the  Gout.  The 
Admiral  arrived  at  St.  Domingo ,  in  Hifpa- 
niolay  the  13th  of  Augujl3  1504  j  and,  ha¬ 
ying 
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ving  fettled  his  Affairs  in  this  Ifland,  where 
he  had  a  good  Eftate,  and  Effects  of  Va¬ 
lue,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  k  Majefty  received  him,  in  Appear¬ 
ance,  very  gracioufly  ;  but  it  feems  was 
contriving,  at  the  fame  time,  to  deprive 
him  of  moil  of  the  Advantages  he  had  fti- 
pulated  to  allow  him,  on  the  Admiral’s 
undertaking  the  Difcovery  of  that  new 
World  :  For  his  great  Patronefs  Queen 
IJabella  was  now  dead,  and  moft  of  the 
Court  envied  him  the  Wealth  and  Honour 
he  had  acquired,  how  juftly  foever  he 
merited  them,  and  that  chiefly,  becaufe 
he  was  a  Foreigner.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ftridteft  Scrutiny  the  Malice  of 
his  Enemies  could  make,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  any  thing  was  fix’d  upon  him, 
that  could  fully  his  Character,  unlefs  it 
was  his  too  great  Zeal  to  ferve  the  um 
grateful  Spaniard ,  and  enlarge  their  Do^ 
minions,  by  bringing  the  innocent,  in- 
offenfive  Indians  under  the  Subjection  of 
that  cruel  and  haughty  People.  But  he, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Popijh  World, 
it  feems,  was  then  of  Opinion,  that  his 
Holinefs  had  the  Dilpofal  of  all  Pagan 
Countries,  and  could  confer  them  on  whom 
'  he  pleafed :  Or,  that  all  Infidel  Nations 
ought  of  right  to  become  Slaves  to  the 
Chrifiians.  Thefe  Notions  he  certainly 
went  upon,  or  he  could  not  with  any 
Colour  of  Juftice  have  fubdued  Hifipaniola , 
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and  made  the  Indians  of  this  and  other 
Places  Captives,  who  received  him  as  a 
Friend,  trafficked  with -his  People,  and 
furnilhed  them  with  whatever  their  re- 
Ipedtive  Countries  afforded. 

If  we  confider,  I  lay,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  have  no  right  to  invade  the  Indians , 
enflave  them,  or  deprive  them  of  their 
Country  ;  even  this  memorable  Enterprize 
of  Columbus  cannot  be  defended.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  Light  he  viewed  Things,  with 
all  his  Prejudices  and  Prepoffeffions  about 
him  as  he  thought  he  was  doing  God  good 
Service,  by  enlarging  the  Bounds  of  ChriJ- 
tendem ,  and  reducing  the  Nations  of  this 
new  World,  to  fubmit  to  the  Golpel,  or, 
which  he  took  to  be  the  lame  thing,  to 
the  Pope  and  his  Catholick  Majefty;  it 
muff  be  admitted  he  intended  well,  tho’ 
all  he  did  was  not  ftri&ly  juft. 

And  what  was  the  End  of  all  this 
mighty  Dilcovery  in  regard  to  himlelf? 
He  was  indeed,  at  firft,  highly  carels’d 
and  honoured,  his  Family  ennobled,  and 
vaftly  enrich’d :  But  if  we  conlider  the  in¬ 
finite  Hazards  and  Labours  he  under¬ 
went,  even  in  his  old  Age,  and  that  he 
law  himlelf  at  laft  about  to  be  deprived 
of  the  Reward  of  fo  many  Years  Toil 
and  Perplexity  ;  we  cannot  wonder  it  had 
an  Effedt  upon  his  Health,  which  the 
numerous  Hardlhips  he  had  fuffered  had 
already  greatly  impaired  :  It  is  rather  to  be 

admired 
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admired  he  ftruggled  fo  long  under  a  Train 
of  Calamities,  of  which  the  Ingratitude  of 
the  Spaniards  was  not  the  leaft.  This,  it 
appears,  fat  heavy  upon  him;  and  be¬ 
ing  retired  to  the  City  of  Validolid,  we 
find  he  there  left  this  Life  for  a  better,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1506;  dying,  ’tis  faid,, 
with  abundance  of  Refignation,  under  a 
Senfe,  no  doubt,  that  the  moft  important 
Services,  attended  by  the  moft  furprifing 
Succefs,  were  thrown  away  upon  an  un¬ 
grateful  Nation  :  He  faw  they  could  not 
procure  him  a  Continuance  of  the  Fame 
he  had  fo  juftly  acquired,  or  a  Moment’s 
Repofe  in  his  old  Age  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  Reft,  or  real  Felicity,  to  be  found  on 
this  Side  the  Grave. 

After  his  Death,  indeed,  his  Catholick 
Majefty  was  fo  juft  to  this  great  Man,  as. 
to  •  bury  him  magnificently  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Seville ,  and  to  eredt  a  Tomb  to 
his  Memory, with  this  Infcription :  That 
Columbus  had  given  a  new  World 
to  Castile  and  Leon^ 

From  this  Relation  it  appears,  that  the 
Admiral  in  Perfon  difcovered  the  Lucayos 
or  Bahama  Iflands,  the  great  Iflands  of 
Cuba ,  Hifpaniola ,  and  Porto  Rico,  with 
feveral  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands ;  that  he 
afterwards  difcovered  the  Countries  of  Pa- 
ria,  and  Guiana ,  near  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Oroonoko ,  in  South  America ,  and  the 
Ifland  of  Trinity,  which  lies  in  10  De¬ 
grees 
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grees  North  Latitude,  before  the  Mouth 
of  the  faid  River  Oroonoko  \  that  he  alfo 
difcovered  Tucatana^i Province  of  Mexico , 
the  Bay  of  Honduras ,  and  all  that  Coaft 
which  runs  South-eaft  from  thence,  as  far 
as  Porto  Bello ,  and  the  River  or  Gulph 
of  Darien ,  and  received  fome  Intelligence 
of  that  vaft  Ocean,  which  has  linc.e  ob¬ 
tained  the  Name  of  the  South-Sea  :  So 
that  all  thofe,  who  afterwards  extended  the 
Dhcoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new 
World,  only  improved  what  the  great 
Columbus  had  begun ;  and  yet  we  find  one 
of  them  (vizi)  Americas  Vefputius ,  of 
whom  I  am  to  treat  in  the  next  place, 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  give  his  Name 
to  that  vaft  Continent. 

The  Enemies  of  Columbus  having  given 
the  Court  of  Spain  an  ill  Opinion  of  him, 
Americas  it  appears  they  employed  Americus  VeJ- 

t\tk“ondPut*us>  a  Florentine,  in  the  Year  1497, to 
Difco-  improve  and  enlarge  the  Difcoveries  begun 
verer-  by  that  great  Man  ;  but  however  fortunate 

this  Gentleman  might  be  in  making  Dif¬ 
coveries,  he  gives  the  lameft  Account  of 
them,  of  any.  Man  that  ever  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  fuc£  an  Undertaking.  He  lays,  he 
touched  at  the  Canaries  in  this  Voyage, 
and,  having  failed  a  thoufand  Leagues  to 
the  Weft  ward,  arrived  at  a  Country  fitua- 
ted  in  16  Degrees  of.  North  Latitude, 
which  muft  be  fome  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands : 
He  failed  near  nine  hundred  Leagues  further 

Weft  ward 
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Weftward  afterwards,  and  came  to  a 
Country  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer , 
which,  by  the  Latitude  and  Diftance  to  the 
Weftward,  fecms  to  be  Part  of  Mexico.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  make  Settlements  any 
where,  and  probably  was  not  provided  for 
it,  but  fatisfied  himfelf  with  having  traf- 
fick’d  with  fome  of  the  Indians  for  Trifles, 
and  fought  with  others,  whofe  Arms  were 
like  thofe  Columbus  met  with  in  other 
Places. 

Pie  made  another  Voyage  in  the  Service 
of  the  Spaniard ,  the  following  Year  1498  ; 
and,  failing  to  the  South-weft,  pafs’d  the 
Equator,  and  came  to  a  Country  in  five 
Degrees  of  South  Latitude  ;  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  was  Surinam ,  in  the  Province 
©f  Guiana.  Here  he  traded  with  the  Na¬ 
tives  for  Pearls,  and  fome  Gold,  which 
they  exchanged  for  Glafs  and  Toys,  and 
returned  home  by  Antegoa ,  one  of  the  Lee- 
•ward  Iflands. 

Emanuel ,  King  of  Portugal ,  afterwards 
entertained  Americas  Vejputius  in  his  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  and,  in  May  1501,  he  fail’d  from 
Li/bon  with  three  Ships ;  and,  coming  again 
upon  the  Eaftern  Continent  of  Americay 
in  five  Degrees  of  South  Latitude, ?he  fail’d 
afterwards  along  that  Coaft  to  the  South¬ 
ward,  till  he  came  into  fifty-two  Degrees 
of  South  Latitude,  when  the  cold  and 
tempeffuous  Weather  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  Thus  having  difeovered  a 
Continent  in  the  new  World,  little  infe- 
M  rior. 
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rior,  in  Dimenfions,  to  that  of  the  old,  he 
Was  fo  happy  as  to  give  his  Name  to  the 
whole,  which,  from  him,  has  ever  fmce 
gone  under  the  Name  of  America ,  tho’ 
he  never  attempted  to  make  one  Settlement 
in  it,  either  for  the  King  of  Spain ,  or  the 
King  of  Portugal ,  who  employed  him 
in  thefe  Difcoveries  ;  while  Columbus ,  who 
firft  went  in  fearch  of  this  Continent,  and 
made  fuch  Acquifitions  in  it  for  the  Spa¬ 
niard ,  did  not  give  his  Name  to  one 
fingle  Place.  But  ’tis  obfervable,  that  both 
thefe  enterprizing  Gentlemen  were  Ita¬ 
lians  ;  and,  as  their  Anceftors  had  formerly 
the  Honour  of  fubduing  the  greateft  part 
of  the  old  World  ;  fo  thefe  traced  out  the 
Way  to  the  new,  and  gave  the  Spaniards 
an  Opportunity  of  conquering  the  greatefl 
part  of  this  new  World. 

The  next,  or  rather  a  Cotemporary 
Difcoverer  with  Americus  Vejputius ,  was 
Cabot,  an  Italian  alfo,  or  at  leafl  of  Ita¬ 
lian  Extraction  \  for  feme  affirm,  he  was 
•born  at  Brijlol  in  England  of  Genoefe 
Parents.  This  Gentleman  was  employed 
by  King  Henry  VII.  to  find  out  a  Paf- 
fage  to  China ,  and  the  Eajl -Indies,  by  the 
North-weft  ;  and  accordingly  he  fet  out 
from  England ,  in  the  Year  1498,  and  fail'd 
along  the  Continent  of  America ,  to 
67  Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude;  but  his 
Men  murmuring  at  the  Hardfhips  they 
underwent  in  that  cold  Climate,  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  bringing  with  him  only 
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fome  of  the  favage  Natives  of  thofe  frozen 
Regions.  (The  fame  Cabot,  or  his  Son, 

’tis  faid,  firft  attempted  the  finding  a  Way 
to. China  by  the  North-eaft,  and  in  that 
Voyage  difcovered  the  Way  to  Archangel 
in  Mufiovy  by  the  North  Cape.)  But  to 
return  to  the  Weft. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  vaft  Continent 
of  America ,  difcovered  (from  67  Degrees 
North  Latitude  to  52  South)  within  the 
Compafs  of  about  ten  Years  ;  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  in¬ 
land  Country,  till  fome  Years  afterwards. 

The  next  confiderable  Difcoverer,  was  The  Dif- 
V afeo  Nunnes  de  Balboa ,  who  profecuting 
what  had  been  begun  by  Columbus ,  made  ms  de  BaU 
an  entire  Conqueft  of  Cuba ,  and  found  it boa' 
to  be  an  Ifland  ;  then  he  fail’d  to  the  River 
of  Darien,  on  the  Ifthmus  of  America , 
where  Columbus  had  attempted  to  make  a 
Settlement,  but  was  driven  from  it.  Here 
Vafco  built  a  Fort  and  Town,  which  he 
named  SanSla  Maria  del  Antigua ,  or 
Old  St.  Mary's  ;  and  cultivating  a  Corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Caciques,  or  petty  Kings 
thereabouts,  they  ftiew’d  him  the  Way  to 
the  South  Sea ,  over  thofe  vaft  Mountains  ' 
that  run  along  the  middle  of  the  Ifthmus, 
parallel  to  th eNorth  and  South  Seas ;  and  tho’ 
it  was  not  more  than  three  or  fourfcoreMiles 
from  the  one  Sea  to  the  other,  yet  their 
Way  lay  over  fuch  craggy  Precipices,  and 
was  incumber’d  with  fuch  thick  Woods, 

'  that  they  travell’d  2  5  Days  before  they  came 
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in  Sight  of  the  South  Sea  :  And  there  Vafco, upon 
the  higheft  Mountain,  eredted  Croftes,  and  took 
Pofreffion  of  the  Country  for  their  Catholick 
Majefties;  as  he  did  foon  after  of  the  South  Sea 
itfelf,  and  of  all  its  Coafts  and  Bays  for  the 
Crowns  of  Cajlile  and  Leon,  in  the  Year  1513  : 
He  afterwards  eredted  the  Fortrefs  of  Panama 
on  the  South  Sea ,  and  fitted  out  a  Fleet  to  make 
further  Difcoveries  on  that  Ocean  ;  for  which 
Services  the  Court  of  Spain  made  him  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cuba  and  of  Panama ,  and  Admiral  of 
the  South  Seas.  But,  the  King  of  Spain  fending 
over  Pedrarias ,  Viceroy  of  Darien  and  the 
Continent,  with  a  fuperior  Command  to  that  of 
Vafco  Nunnes,  the  Viceroy  took  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  pick  a  Quarrel  with  Vafco,  and  caus’d 
him  to  be  put  to  Death  under  a  Colour  of  Law. 

The  next  great  Difcoverer  and  Conqueror, 
was  Fernando  Cortez ,  who  began  the  Conqueft 
of  Mexico  in  the  Year  1518*,  of  which  I  fhall 
give  a  particular  Account  in  this  Work. 

The  famous  Magellan ,  in  1520,  difcovered 
theStraits(to  which  he  gave  his  Name)  in  South 
America  \  from  whence  he  fail’d  thro’  the  South 
Sea  to  the  Eajl-lndies ,  being  the  firft  Comman¬ 
der  that  attempted  that  PafTage  :  His  Ship  fur- 
rounded  the  Globe,  and  returned  fafe  home,  tho’ 
he  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  kill’d  in  an  Ifland  of 
the  Eaft-Indics :  But  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
former  Volumes  of  Modern  Hifiory  for  a  full 
Account  of  this  firft  Voyage  round  the  Globe. 

The  kft  Difcoverers  I  fhall  mention  in  this 
Introduction,  are  Francis  Pizarrofdon  Diego  de 
Almagro ,  and  Fernando  de  Luque,  who,  in  Con¬ 
federacy  or  Partnerfhip,  undertook  the  Difco- 
very  of  Peru,  from  Panama  by  Sea,  in  the  Year 
1525,  and  afterwards  made  a  Conqueft  of  great 
part  of  that  extenfive  Empire  :  Of  all  which  Dif¬ 
coveries  and  Conquefts,  the  Reader  will  meet  with 
a  particular  Account  in  the  following  Hiftory, 

T  ti  £ 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Name ,  and  federal  grand  Divi- 
fons  of  America. 

s 

H  E  Natives  of  this  new  America. 
World  had  no  general  Name 
for  their  Country  when  the  Name_ 
Spaniards  arriv’d  amongft  ’em 
in  the  1 5th  Century  •  but  the 
moft  confiderable  Empire  in 
North  America ,  went  under 
the  Name  of  Mexico ,  and  that  in  the  South , 

1  under  the  Name  of  Peru .  Americas  Vefpufius , 
who  difcover’d  the  eaftern  Coaft  of  South  A- 
meric a^  had  the  Honour  firft  of  communicating 
his  Name  to  the  whole  Continent,  which  it 
retains  to  this  Day,  as  has  been  obferv’d  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Introdudion. 

As 
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America.  As  the  greateft  and  belt  Part  of  America 
is  now  under  the  Dominion  of  four  European 
fubieft^o  Monarchs  j  namely,  of  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
four  Euro-  Portugal ,  Great-Britain  and  France,  I  fhall 
pean  throw  the  whole  into  four  grand  Divifions, 
Pnnces.  ancj  treat  0f  them  as  fubje£l  to  one  or  other  of 
thefe  four  Princes  *,  tho’  it  muft  be  confefs’d, 
many  N  ations  of  the  inland  Indians  ftill  retain 
their  original  Freedom,  and  own  no  Subje&ion 
to  any  foreign  Power :  and  there  are  fome 
fmall  Settlements  in  America  belonging  to  the 
Dutch ,  the  Dane ,  and  other  European  Powers ; 
but  thefe  will  be  taken  Notice  of,  and  de- 
fcrib’d  in  treating  of  thofe  Countries  that  lie 
contiguous  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  abovefaid 
four  grand  Divifions  refpe&ively.  And  firflr, 
The  Spa-  I  fhall  deferibe  the  Spanijh  Dominions  in 
nijh  Domi-  America,  which  comprehend,  i.  Old  Mexico, 
New  Spain  •,  2.  New  Mexico',  and  3. 

m  ’lca'  Florida  (in  North  American)  4.  Terra  Firma  *, 
5.  Peru  i  6.  Chili  •,  7.  Patagdnia ,  or  The 
T err  a  Magellenica  ;  8.  Paragua,  or  La  Plata  } 
9.  the  Country  of  the  Amazons  •,  and  10.  the 
Iflands  belonging  to  Spain ,  both  in  North  and 
South  America. 

The  Spanijh  Territories  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent  lie  contiguous,  and,  according  to  their 
Accounts,  extend  from  45  Degrees  North 
Latitude  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ,  which  1 
lie  in  54  Degrees  of  South  Latitude,  and,  * 
confequently,  take  up  99  Degrees  of  Latitude,  f 
which,  allowing  70  Miles  to  a  Degree,  makes  ^ 
the  Length  near  feven  thoufand  Miles ;  but  5 
the  Breadth  is  very  unequal,  and,  in  many  ’ 
Places,  very  uncertain :  However,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  in  fome  Parts,  the  Spanijh  1 
America  is  near  fifteen  hundred  Miles  broad, 
and  in  others,  not  one  hundred  Miles  broad. 

2.  The  ; 
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2.  The  fecond  grand  Divilion  of  America  America, 
is  that  under  the  Dominion  of  Portugal ,  which 
eonfifts  of  the  Country  of  Brafilj  extending  min{ons  0f 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Amazon ,  under  Portugal. 
the  Equator,  to  the  Mouth  of  the  River  La 

Plata ,  which  lies  in  35  Degrees  of  South 
Latitude ;  being  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
Miles  and  upwards,  if  we  meafure  in  a  dired 
Line,  from  North  to  South  %  but  if  we  take 
in  the  winding  of  the  Shores,  Brafil  will  be 
found  to  have  a  Sea  Coaft  of  near  four  thou¬ 
fand  Miles,  tho’  it  is  not  two  hundred  Miles 
broad  in  many  Places.  Neither  the  Spani/h  or 
Portuguefe  America  extend  ,tp  any  great  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Sea  Coaft  ^  tho*  thefe  Powers 
lay  Claim  to  the  whole  Continent  of  South 
America.  The  Natives,  who  live  two  or 
three  hundred  Miles  from  the  Sea  Coaft,  fcarce 
own  any  Subje&ion  to  either  of  them. 

3.  The  third  grand  Divifion  of  America  is  The 
that  under  the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  Great  . 
Britain  ;  which  lies  along  the  Eaftern  Coaft  there™1011 
of  North  America ,  from  3 1  Degrees  to  51 

North  Latitude,  comprehending  1.  Carolina 
(in  which  Georgia  is  included })  2.  Virginia  ; 

3  Maryland  j  4.  Penfilvania  j  5  New  Jer¬ 
sey  \  6  New  Tork  5  7  New  England  *,  8 

New  Scotland  and  New  Britain  ■>  9  the  Ifland* 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  *,  and  laftly,  Hud- 
fon*Si  Bayf  which  lies  molt  to  the  Northward 
of  any  of  our  Settlements,  and  is  detach’d  • 
from  the  reft. 

The  Britijh  Dominions,  that  lie  contiguous 
©n  the  Continent,  run  from  the  South-Weft 
to  the  North-Eaft,  and  are  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  Miles  in  Length,  but  in  Breadth 
fearce  two  hundred  in  many  Places! 

4-  Xhe  fourth  grand  Divifion  of  America 
k  N  2  is  ' 
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is  that  which  the  French  pretend  is  fubjedt  to 
them  ,  and,  according  to  their  Maps,  extends 
from  the  North  Side  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
or  Florida ,  to  the  North  of  Canada ,  that  is, 
from  the  Latitude  of  28  to  52  Degrees  and 
upwards  of  Northern  Latitude  ;  fo  that  they 
would  have  us  believe,  their  Territories  extend 
near  feventeen  hundred  Miles  in  Length  from 
North  to  South,  and  are  little  lefs  in  Breadth 
from,  Eaft  to  Weft,  for  their  Maps  lay  them 
down  between  the  Britifh  Dominions  on  the 
Eaft,  and  New  Mexico  on  the  Weft,  compre¬ 
hending  moft  part  of  Florida  and  Canada , 
to  which  their  geographers  have  given  the 
Name,  of  Lonifiana  and  New  France. 

But  Florida  and  Canada ,  may  with  much 
more  Propriety  be  affigned  to  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Englijh ,  than  to  the  French  •,  for  the 
Spaniards  firft  difcovered  and  made  Settlements* 
in  South  Florida ,  fome  of  which  they  poflefs 
at  this  Day,  as  they  do  the  entire  Weft  Side  of 
Florida  and  Canada :  The  Englifhy  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  long  poflels’d  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Carolina ,  which  were  originally 
part  of  Florida ,  and  of  feveral  Places  in  Ca¬ 
nada  ■,  while  the  French  have  only  two  or 
three  little  Settlements  on  the  Gulph  of  Florida 
or  Mexico ,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Mifiijjippi,  to  entitle  them  to  Florida  ;  and  a 
Man  may  travel  fome  hundreds  of  Miles, 
both  in,  Florida  and  Canada ,  without  meeting 
with  a  French  Settlement,  or  even  with  3, 
fingle  Frenchman.  To  fay  the  Truth,  very 
few  of  the  Indians  of  Florida  or  Canada  are 
yet  fubjedt  to  any  European  Power  j  and  a 
very  fmall  part  of  their  Country  the  Property 
of  any  Foreigner.  The  only  juft  and  legal 
way  of  becoming  Proprietors  of  any  part  of 

either. 
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either,  is  by  Treaty  with  the  Natives,  and  giving  America, 
them  what  they  efteem  a  valuable  Confideration  ^ 
for  it  •,  as  our  Adventurers  in  Georgia  actually 
do  for  whatever  they  intend  to  plant  or  cultivate. 

We  are  extremely  weak,  in  affigning  this 
fine  Country,  containing  a  Square  of  1500 
Miles  of  a  Side,  to  France ,  which  lies  on  the 
back  of  all  the  Britijh  Settlements  ;  and  that 
for  no  other  Reafon,  than  that  the  French  have 
Aflurance  enough  to  lay  Claim  to  it,  efpecially 
fince  this  Claim,  if  it  be  allow’d,  muft  for 
ever  exclude  us  from  extending '  our  Settle¬ 
ments  to  the  Weft  ward  :  I  hope,  therefore, 
our  Britijh  Geographers  will  be  commanded 
by  their  Superiors,  to  blot  Louifiana  and  New  The  Maps 
France  out  of  their  Maps,  and  reftore  the  °f 
primitive  Names  of  Florida  and  Canada  to  o°^ttr^s 
thofe  Countries  *,  and  that  they  ftiall  not  be  be°correft- 
fuffer’d  ftupidly  to  follow  the  French  Geogra-  ed. 
phy,  and  give  that  People  a  Colour  for  their 
Encroachments  on  the  Britijh  Plantations. 

France  already  looks  upon  the  great  Rivers 
of  Mijfijfippi  and  St.  Laurence  as  her  own, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  if  ever  it  is  in  her  Power, 
fwallow  up  all  thole  Countries  that  border 
upon  them,  or  which  lie  between  the  Mouths 
of  thofe  two  Rivers,  in  which  Space  lie  moft 
of  the  Britijh  Dominions  on  the  Continent  of 
America.  But  I  lhall  further  explain  the 
dangerous  Confequences  of  permitting  fuch  an 
Alteration  in  our  Maps,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  Florida  and  Canada ,  and  the  Englijh 
Dominions  that  lie  contiguous  to  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  :  In  the  mean  time,  I  ftiall  apply  myfelf 
to  enquire  into  the  prefen t  State  of  the  Spantjh 
Territories  in  America ,  defcribing  the  feveral 
Subdivifions  of  that  Empire  ;  and  firft  treat 
of  that  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

CHAP, 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Prefent  State  of  Mexico. 


Defcribing  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain  *,  and  the  Face  of  the  Country . 

EXICO  is  bounded  by  New 
Mexico  or  Granada ,  and  Flori¬ 
da  on  the  North  j  by  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico ,  and  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  North- Eaft  ;  by  Terra 
F'trma  Proper ,  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca ,  on  the  South-Eaft  •,  and  by  the  Pacifck 
Ocean ,  or  South  Sea,  on  the  South -Weft  ;  and 
lies  between  7  Degrees  arid  28  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude  ;  and  between  the  83d  and  the 
1 1 6th  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude  from  the 
Meridian  of  London ,  ftretching  along  the 
South  Sea  two  thoufand  Miles  and  upwards  i 
and  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Gulph  of  Mexi¬ 
co ,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Miles ,  but  the 
Breadth  is  very  unequal  ;  for  upon  the  Con¬ 
fines  of  New  Mexico ,  where  it  extends  from 
the  Gulph  of  California  on  the  Weft,  to  Flo¬ 
rida  on  the  Eaft,  it  is  upwards  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Miles  broad  j  and  in  the  Province  of 
Veragua^  from  the  North  Sea  on  the  North- 
Eaft,  tc  the  South  Sea  on  the  South- Weft, 
being  the  narroweft  Part  of  the  Ifthmus ,  it  is 
very  little  more  than  fixty  Miles  broad  ;  and 
the  Form  is  fo  irregular,  that  it  can  only  be 

compre-. 
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comprehended  by  a  View  of  the  Map,  which  Mexico, 
is  preparing  to  be  bound  up  with  this  Work. 

Mexico  is  very  much  encumber’d  with  The  Face 
Mountains,  which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the 
cover’d  with  Woods  5  but  there  are  aCountry- 
Chain  of  Hills  higher  than  ufual,  that  runMountaint 
almoft  the  whole  Length  of  it,  from  the 
South- Eaft  to  the  North-Weft:  From  thefe 
we  defcend  to  other  Hills,  on  either  Side  con- 
fiderably  lower  ;  and  between  the  Hills,  are 
many  fine  fruitful  Valleys,  but  fcarce  any  Valleys. 
Plains  of  a  confiderable  Extent.  Which  way 
foever  we  turn  our  Eyes,  the  Profpe<5t  is 
bounded  by  Hills  and  Woods,  till  we  come 
near  the  North ,  or  South  Seas  :  But  the 
Lands,  near  the  Sea  Coaft,  efpecially  on  the 
North  Sea,  are  fo  flat  and  low,  that  they  lie  Flat 
under  Water  great  part  of  the  rainy  Seafon  ;  Country, 
and  upon  thefe  Morafies  and  Bogs,  are 
Thickets  of  Bambou  Canes,  Mangroves, 

Thorns  and  Briars,  fo  clofely  mix’d  and  in¬ 
terwoven,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  pene¬ 
trate  them,  without  cutting  a  Way  through 
with  a  Hatchet.  There  are,  indeed,  fome 
fandy  Bays,  where  it  is  tolerable  landing  *, 
but  there  is  much  more  of  the  Mangrove 
Land,  where  a  Man  mult  wade  up  to  the 
middle  in  Mud,  before  he  can  get  to  the  dry 
Ground.  Beyond  the  Mangroves,  indeed, 
we  meet  with  fine  Savannahs  or  Meadows, 
lying  between  little  rifing  Hills ;  and  on  the 
North-Weft  Coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  near 
the  Gulph  of  California ,  the  Mountains  com? 
almoft  clofe  to  the  Shore  *,  and  there  is  none 
of  cthofe  Moiafies  or  Mangrove  Lands,  that 
we  find  in  other  Places. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Moun-^ 
tains  on  the  Weft  Side  of  Mexico ,  are  moft  ol 

them 
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Mexico,  them  Vulcanos,  from  whence  Fire  and  Smoke 
are  perpetually  ifluing  ;  and  this  is  fuppofed 
and  Earth-  to  he  the  Occafion  of  thofe  frequent  Earth¬ 
quakes.  quakes  that  happen  on  this  Coaft,  in  which 
whole  Towns  are  fometimes  buried. 

Woods.  Upon  thefe  Mountains  there  is  a  great 
Variety  of  fine,  large  Timber,  and  little  or 
no  Underwood  :  A  Man  may  ride  through 
them  without  *any  Difficulty  ;  whereas  the 
Woods  upon  the  Coaft  in  the  flat  Country, 
are  fo  full  of  Bufhes  and  Underwood,  that 
there  is  fcarce  any  breaking  through  them,  as 
has  been  obferv’d  already. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Seas ,  Gidphs ,  or  Bays,  Capes, 

Lakes,  Rivers  and  Springs ,  in  Mexi¬ 
co. 

H  E  Seas  of  Mexico  are,  either  Mexico, 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  and  the  '—’■v — J 
North  Sea,  on  the  North-Eaft,  The  Seas 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  of  Mexico. 
South- Weft. 

In  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  lies  The  chief 
the  famous  Bay  of  Campeachy ,  between  1 8  Bays  and 
and  20  Degrees  North  Latitude,  where  the 
greateft  Quantities  of  Logwood  are  cut.  And  c;je 
between  Jucatan  and  Honduras,  is  another 
great  Bay,  call’d  the  Gulph  of  Honduras ,  lying 
between  the  15th  and  r8th  Degree  of  North 
Latitude.  The  chief  Capes  in  thefe  Seas,  are,  Cape  Cou- 
1.  Cape  Condecedo  and  2.  Cape  Catorh.  T he  fedo' 
firft  the  North-Weft,  and  the  other  the  North-  a' 
Eaft  Point  of  Jucatan  ;  3.  Cape  Honduras  Cape  Hon- 

4.  Cape  Cameron,  on  the  North  of  the  Pro-  duras- 
vince  of  Honduras  and  5.  Cape  Gratia  Bios ,  Ca-Pe  Ca~ 
being  the  North-Eaft  Point,  a  Promontory  clpe ' 
of  the  fame  Province.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Gratia 
are  the  Gulph  of  Salinas,  or  Nicoya,  in  io^ios- 
Degrees  North  Latitude  ;  and  the  Gulph  of  south0 
Amapalla,  in  12  Degrees  North  Latitude  ;  and  side, 
the  Capes  are.  Cape  Blanco,  in  9  Degrees  North  Cape 
Latitude,  and  Cape  Corientes  in  20  Degrees  fanca' 
North  Latitude. 
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The  chief  Lakes  are,  that  of  Nicaragua , 
in  the  Province  of  the  fame  Name,  which  has 
Nicaragua. a  Communication  with  the  North  Sea,  by  the 
River  of  Nicaragua  ;  and  the  other  way  ex¬ 
tends  almoft  to  the  South  Sea:  And  2.  the 
Lake  of  Mexico ,  in  which  the  Metropolis 
ftands.  Thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  Lakes 
with  which  this  Country  abounds,  will  be  more 
particularly  defcrib’d  in  treating  of  the  refpec- 
"  tive  Provinces. 

The  principal  Rivers  in  Mexico  are,  1.  the 
North  River,  which  rifes  in  New  Mexico  ; 
and,  after  running  a  very  long  Courfe  to  the 
South-Eaft,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  in 
26  Degrees  North  Latitude. 


Chief 
Rivers. 
The  North 
River. 


Tanuco  2.  The  River  of  Panuco ,  or  Tompeque^ 
River.  which  rifes  very  far  within  the  Land,  and 

running  Eaftward,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico ,  in  23  Degrees,  50  Minutes,  North 
Latitude. 

Aharudo  3.  The  River  Alvarado ,  compofed  of 
River.  three  Rivers,  which,  riftng  in  different  parts  of 
the  Country,  unite  their  Streams,  and  fall  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  in  19  Degrees  North 
Latitude,  fix  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of 
Vera  Cruz . 

fobafco  4.  Tobafco  River,  which  rifing  not  far  from 
River.  the  South  Sea,  runs  to  the  North-Eaft,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ,  in  19  Degrees 
North  Latitude  to  the  Eaftward  of  'Tobafco 
River. 

yar  5.  The  River  Xagua ,  which  rifes  in  the 

Province  of  Honduras ,  and,  taking  its  Courfe 
to  the  North-Eaft,  falls  into  the  North  Sea, 
near  Cape  Gratia  Dios ,  in  14  Degrees,  odd 
Minutes,  North  Latitude.  And 

6.  The  River  Tara>  which  rifing  in  the 
River.  province  of  Nicaragua ,  to  the  Northward  of 

the 
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the  Lake  of  that  Name,  runs  Eaft,  and  falls 
into  the  North  Sea,  in  13  Degrees  North 
Latitude.  Thefe  Rivers  are  moderately  large, 
and  would  be  navigable,  fome  of  them,  for 
great  Ships,  if  they  were  not  choak’d  up  with 
Bars  of  Sand  at  their  Entrance.  However, 

Boats  and  fmall  Veflels  may  enter  them,  and 
frequently  do  fail  up  them  many  Miles. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  Rivers, 
which,  rifrng  in  the  neighbouring  Hills,  fall 
into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  and  the  North  Spa  ; 
efpecially  during  the  rainy  Seafon.  Thefe 
over-flow  all  the  low  Lands  5  but  when  fair 
Weather  returns,  they  are  dried  up,  and  fcarce 
any  frefh Water  is  to  be  met  with,  in  many  places. 

The  chief  Rivers  of  Mexico  which  fall  into  the  %0farh 
South  Sea,  are,  1.  Rofario ,  which  runs  from  Eaft  River, 
to  Weft,  and  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  in  22 
Degrees  51  Minutes  South  Latitude :  Some  gold 
Mines  lying  within  two  or  three  Leagues  of 
this  River,  the  Sands  of  it  are  rich  in  Gold. 

2.  The  River  Tegu antipique,  which  riles  <r 
not  far  from  the  North  Sea,’  and  runniS  * 
Weft  ward,  falls  into  the  South  Sea  in  15  De¬ 
grees,  odd  Minutes,  North  Latitude,  near  a 
Town  of  the  fame  Name. 


3.  The  River  Lempa,  faid  to  be  the  iargeft  Lempa. 
in  this  Country,  runs  from  North  ro  South,  River- 
and  falls  into  the  South  Sea  in  13  Deo-rees* 
odd  Minutes,  North  Latitude,  near  the  Town 
of  Trinidad . 

As  to  hot  Baths  and  medicinal  Springs, 
Mexico  abounds  with  them  ;  efpecially  thofe 
places  which  lie  near  the  burning  Mountains: 

And,  in  the  dry  Seafon,  the  Waters  of  many  of 
their  Lakes  and  Rivers  are  fait  or  brackilh  ; 
but  their  Waters  will  be  treated  of  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  refpedtive  Provinces  where  they  lie. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Winds  and  Tides ,  the  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Air ,  and  Seafons  of  Mexi¬ 
co. 
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N  every  Ocean,  whether  the 
Indian,  Atlantic ,  or  Pacific 

Ocean ,  the  Wind  continually 
blows  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  be¬ 
tween  the  Latitudes  of  30  North 
and  South  (a  little  Diftance 


from  Lana  omy 

Equator,  it  inclines  North- Eaft,  and  to  the 
Southward  of  the  Equator,  South- Laft  ,  to 
which  Rule  there  is  only  this  Exception,  That 
under  the  Line,  and  for  two  or  three  Degrees  on 
each  fide,  the  Winds  are  variable,  and  per¬ 
petually  changing  5  and  fometimes  there  is 
fo  little  Wind,  and  fuch  Calms,  under  the  Line, 
that  a  Ship  fhall  not  fail  a  League  in  a  Month’s 
Time. 

However,  upon  every  Coaft,  almoft,  with¬ 
in  the  Latitude  of  30  North  or  South,  there 
are  other  periodical  Winds  and  Storms  that! 
return  at  certain  Seafons  of  the  Year,  call  d 
Munfoons :  and  there  are,  during  the  fair  Sea-, 
fon,  Land  and  Sea  Breezes,  which  conftantlyj 
take  their  Turns  at  ftated  Hours  every  DayJ 
and  particularly  upon  the  North  and  South; 
Coaft  of  Mexico ,  the  Country  I  am  now  de¬ 
fending. 
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The  Land  Breezes  begin  here  late  in  the  Mexico. 
Evening,  and  blow  till  fix  or  feven  the  next 
Morning,  when  they  die  away  infenfibly  ; 
and  from  that  Time,  till  near  Noon,  it  is 


generally  calm  :  About  Noon,  the  Sea  Breeze 
rifes,  and  refrefhes  the  Inhabitants,  who  would, 
otherwife,  faint  with  Heat  the  Forenoon, 
therefore,  is  much  the  hotteft  time  of  the  Day 
within  the  Tropics.  But  the  Land  Winds  are 
not  hot  in  Mexico ,  as  they  are  in  the  Eaft-In * 
dies,  where  they  blow  over  a  long  Trad  of 
burning  Sand  :  On  the  contrary,  ’tis  obferv’d. 
That  the  Winds,  which  blow  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  middle  of  this  Country,  are  colder 
than  thofe  that  come  from  the  Sea. 

There  are  fome  Hours  difference  on  different 
Coafts,  as  to  the  rifing  of  the  Sea  and  Land 
Breezes.  In  fome  places,  the  Sea  Breezes 
begin  at  nine  or  ten  o’  Clock,  or  at  eleven  at 
farthefb  ;  but  at  others,  they  do  not  fet  in  till 
one  in  the  Afternoon  :  In  like  manner,  the 
Land  Breezes  begin  fome  Hours  before  Mid¬ 
night  on  fome  Coafts,  and  not  till  after 
Midnight  on  others.  And  it  is  obfervd,  That 
thefe  Sea  and  Land  Breezes  very  feldom  blow 
diredly  on  or  off  the  Shore,  but  obliquely  ; 
as  where  the  Coaft  runs  North  and  South, 
thefe  Winds  blow  from  the  North- Weft  or 
North-Eaft  •,  and  in  South  Latitude,  from  the 
South-Weft  or  Sout'n-Eaft :  And  Mr.  Damper , 
I  perceive,  takes  die  Sea  Breezes  to  be  nothing 
elle  'out  the  true  Trade-Wind,  which  always 
blows  from  the  North-Eaft  or  the  South-Eaft, 
or  pretty  near  thofe  Points  •,  and  that  thefe 
Winds  only  ceafe  blowing  upon  the  Coaft  for 
about  twelve  Hours  every  Night,  when  the 
Land  Wind  prevails  :  For  he  obferves,  T  hat 
fuch  Promontories  and  head  Lands  as  run  far 
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out  into  the  Sea,  have  much  more  of  the  Sea 
Breeze  than  Bays  and  Creeks,  which  are  al- 
moft  furrounded  by  the  Land  j  and,  confe- 
quently,  fuch  parts  of  the  Coaft  are  much 
hotter  than  thole  that  lie  open  to  the  Ocean. 

The  rainy  Seafon,  which  begins  ufually  in 
May,  and  lafts  till  September ,  is  introduced 
with  Thunder  and  Lightening,  Tornadoes  and 
Hurricanes,  when  the  Wind  blows  almoftfrom 
every  Point  of  the  Compafs  •,  but  the  word; 
Weather  is  in  June  and  July.  Dampier  in¬ 
forms  us  alfo,  that  there  are  ftrong  North 
Winds  that  blow  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras ,  be¬ 
tween  the  Months  of  Ohlober  and  March, 
about  the  Full  and  Change  of  the  Moon,  and 
are  moft  violent  in  December  and  January. 

As  to  Tides,  Datnpier  obferves,  there  are 
no  Places  in  the  Ocean  without  them  •,  but  that 
they  rife  higheft,  and  run  ftrongeft  in  narrow 
Channels,  Bays  and  Creeks,  or  up  the  Mouths 
of  Rivers  j  and  that  on  fuch  Coafts,  as  have 
no  Bays  or  Rivers,  the  Tides  are  but  weak, 
and  fcarce  perceptible  :  That  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  the  Tide 
runs  very  ftrong,  but  does  not  rife  more  than 
fix  or  feven  Foot :  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Michael’s ,  on  the  Coaft  of  the 
South  Sea,  he  obferv’d  the  Tides  rofe  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Foot,  while,  in  fmall  Blands  at 
a  diftance  from  the  Continent,  it  fcarce  rifes  a 
Foot  and  half. 

It  is  obferv’d,  that  as  the  Sun  approaches 
either  of  the  Tropics,  it  carries  wet  Weather 
fo  far  with  it  and  when  it  is  fartheft  from 
either  Tropic,  then  the  Weather  is  fair  un¬ 
der  that  Tropic.  On  the  contrary,  thole 
People  who  live  without  the  Tropics,  have 

their 
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their  fair  Weather  when  the  Sun  is  neared  Mexico, 
them,  and  wet  Weather  when  it  is  at  the  '' — v  ^ 
greateft  Diftance  from  them. 

In  Mexico ,  their  rainy  Seafon  begins  in 
April  or  May,  and  lafts  till  September ,  and 
fometimes  longer.  It  begins,  as  has  been 
obferv’d,  with  Tornadoes  or  Tempefts,  fird 
one  in  a  Day,  afterwards  more,  encreafmg  till 
the  Month  of  June,  and  then  it  rains  for  two 
[  Months  every  Day,  great  part  of  the  four  and 
twenty  Hours  ;  but  lefs  in  the  Morning  and 
in  the  Day-time,  than  in  the  Night:  Thofe, 
therefore,  that  are  oblig’d  to  travel  during  this 
Seafon,  fet  out  early  in  the  Morning,  that 
they  may  come  to  an  End  of  their  Journey 
before  the  Rain  begins.  And  it  is  obferv’d, 
that  the  Rains  continue  much  longer  in  Bays 
j  upon  the  Sea-Coafts,  and  particularly  in  the  ( 

Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras ,  than  on 
!  -Capes  and  head  Lands  and  higher  up  in  the 
Country.  In  fome  Bays,  *tis  faid,  the  rainy 
Seafon  continues  near  two-thirds  of  the  Year. 

Thefe  Rains  which  overflow  all  the  flat  Tempera- 
Country  j  the  Land  and  Sea  Breezes  that  blow  cure  of  die 
alternately,  and  their  numerous  Lakes,  render  Air- 
the  Air  cool,  and  make  even  the  Torrid  Zone 
\  habitable  and  pleafant ;  the  Heats  whereof 
would  otherwife  have  been  as  infupportable  as 
the  Ancients  imagin’d  them.  The  cooled 
part  of  the  Year  is  in  the  Months  of  July  and 
Augufi,  when  the  low  Lands  lie  under  Water  : 

! Then  the  Natives  really  complain  of  Cold, 

Morning  and  Evening,  as  they  do  in  the 
fucceeding  Months  till  February  ;  tho1  the 
Weather  then  feems  very  moderate  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Conditution.  The  tops  of  the  highed 
Mountains  are  indeed  fometimes  very  cold, 
being  cover’d  with  Snow  even  in  i6  or  18 
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Degrees  of  North  Latitude  ?  but  here 
are  very  few  Towns.  The  People  chufe  to 
refide  on  thofe  Eminences  between  the 
Mountains  and  the  flat.  Country,  where  the 
Air  is  moft  agreeable,  and  the  Earth  molt 
fruitful.  The  hotted  time  of  the  Year  is  in 
February ,  March  and  the  beginning  of  April • 
for  then  the  Sun  is  feldom  obfcur’d  by  Clouds, 
the  Waters  are  every  where  dry’d  up,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  then  to  meet  with  frefh  Water 
in  fome  Places. 

The  chief  Seafon  for  lowing  or  rather 
planting  their  Indian  Corn,  tho’  it  will  grow 
and  come  to  Maturity  at  any  time  almoft,  is 
in  May  and  June  (the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
Seafon)  and  they  reap  it  in  October,  when  the 
Rains  are  over  }  their  Trees  are  ever  green, 
and  their  Fruits  bloflom  and  ripen  almoft  all 
the  Year  round  :  But  I  ffiall  enlarge  on  this 
Article,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  their  Plantss 
Corn  and  Hufbandry. 
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Of  the  Provinces  Mexico  is  divided  into , 
its  Subdivijions,  and  chief  Towns ,  with 
their  publick  and  private  Buildings 
and  Furniture . 

EX  ICO,  or  Flew  Spain,  is  db-  Mexico, 
vided  into  three  Audiences,  viz.  b — 
i .  the  Audience  of  Guadalajara ,  r<mnces' 
or  New  Galicia  3  2.  the  Audi-  « 

ence  of  Mexico  3  and  3.  the  Au¬ 
dience  of  Guatimala. 

The  Audience  of  Guadalajara ,  or  Galicia ,  is  Guadala- 
bounded  by  New  Mexico  on  the  North-  Weft, iara 
by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  Eaft^  by  the  ience’ 
Audience  of  Mexico  on  the  South-Eaft,"  and 
by  the  South  Sea  and  the  Gulph  of  California 
on  the  South-Weft,  being  800  Miles  in 
Length,  and  generally  500  or  600  Miles 
broad,  and  is  fubdivided  into  the  following 
feven  Provinces-,  viz.  1.  Guadalajara  Proper  3  Subdi»ifi- 
2.  Zacatecas  3  3.  New  Bifcay  3  4.  Cinoioa  3  on’ 

5.  Culiacan  3  6.  Charnetlan  \  and  7.  Xalifco. 

1.  The  Province  of  Guadalajara  Proper  is  Guadala- 
bounded  by  New  Mexico  towards  the  North,  jara 
by  Mexico  Audience  on  the  South- Eaft,  and 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Weft.  It  is  a 
plentiful  Country,  and  hath  feveral  Silver 
Mines  in  it.  The  chief  Town  is  Guadalajara ,  Giiadala - 
fituated  on  a  River  of  the  fame  Name,  in  20  Jara  CitX- 
Degrees  odd  Minutes  North  Latitude,  108 
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Degrees  Weft  of  London.  It  is  the  Capital  of 
the  whole  Audience,  the  Seat  of  their  Courts 
of  Juftice,  and  a  Bilhop’s  See.  There  are 
feveral  Churches  in  it  befides  the  Cathedral, 
and  fome  Monafteries  and  Nunneries  ;  but  I 
meet  with  no  further  Defcription  of  this  Place. 

2.  The  Province  of  Zacatecas ,  bounded  by 
New  Bifcay  on  the  North,  by  Mexico  Proper 
and  Panuco  on  the  Eaft,  by  Guadalajara  on 
the  South,  and  by  Chametlan  and  Culiacan  on 
the  Weft.  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  i. 
Zacatecas ,  fituated  forty  Leagues  North  of 
Guadalajara ,  and  about  forefcore  North-Weft 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Town  confifts 
of  five  or  fix  hundred  Houfes,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  keep  a  good  Garrifon  in  it  to  defend 
their  Silver  Mines.  2.  Nomire  de  Dios ,  a 
large,  populous  Town,  fituated  in  25  Degrees 
North  Latitude,  and  109  Degrees  Weft  of 
London.  And  3.  Durango ,  fituated  at  the 
Conflux  of  feveral  Rivers  8  Leagues  North- 
Weft  of  N ombre  de  Dios. 

The  Eaft  Part  of  this  Province  has  plenty 
of  Corn  and  Fruit,  and  the  Weft  is  no  lefs 
famous  for  its  Silver  Mines. 

3  The  Province  of  New  Bifcayt  bounded 
by  New  Mexico  on  the  North,  by  part  of 
Florida  and  Panuco  on  the  Eaft,  by  Zacatecas 
on  the  South,  and  by  Culiacan  on  the  Weft. 
The  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  1.  St.  Barbara 7 
fituated  in  26  Degrees  North  Latitude,  108 
Degrees  Weft  of  London  ;  and  2.  St.  John's , 
fituated  70  Miles  North  of  St.  Barbara. 

This  Province  alfo  is  rich  in  Silver  Mines. 

4.  The  Province  of  Cinoloa  bounded  by 
New  Mexico  on  the  North-Eaft  and  the 
North- Weft,  by  Culiacan  on  the  South-Eaft, 
and  by  the  Gulph  of  California  on  the  South- 

Weft  : 
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Weft  :  The  chief  Town  whereof,  is  Cinoloa ,  Me*co. 
ituated  in  2  6  Degrees  odd  M  inures  North  ' 

Latitude,  and  n  2  Degrees  Weft  Longitude :  £,Waa 
[n  this  Province,  are  rich  Pafture  Grounds  i0Wn' 
well  water’d,  with  the  Rivulets  that  Gil  from 
he  Mountains,  and  here  is  great  Plenty  of 
Cotton.  n.i.  •'•■rit 

5.  The  Province  of  Culiacan  bounded  by  Culiacan 
New  Bifcay,  and  Zacatecas  on  the'  North-  Provn.ce. 
Eaft  ;  by  Cinoloa  on  the  North-Weft  ;  by 
Cha?netlan  on  the  South-Eaft  ;  and  by  the 
Culph  of  California ,  on  the  South -Weft: 

rhe  chief  Town  whereof,  is  Culiacan  ;  fttu-  Cdimcn 
ited  in  24  Degrees  odd  Minutes  North  Lati-  Town, 
ude,  and  in  112  Degrees  of  Weil  Longi- 
ude.  -  ;,c.j  o  ,rs 

6.  The  Province  of  Cham'etlan  bounded  by  Clmmetld* 
Zacatecas  on  the  North- Eaft;  by  Culiacan  Province. 
>n  the  North-Weft  }  by  Xalifco,  and  Guadd- 

ajara  on  the  South  Eaft-  and  by  the  South 
3ea,  on  the  South- Weft:  The  chief  Town 
whereof,  is  St.  Sebaftian ,  (ituated  ©ma:  River  0  c  7  ? 
)f  the  fame  Name,  about  forty  Miles  to  an  Town, 
he  Eaft  ward  of  the  South  Sea,  in,  2  2  De¬ 
crees  of  North  Latitude. 

This  Province  hath  both  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines  in  it. 


0  7-  The  Province  of  Xalifco  is  bounded  by  Xali/ca 
auadalajar a,-  and  Chametlan  on  the  North ;  Province. 
yy  Mechoacan  on  the  Eaft  ;  and  By  the  South 
>ea  on  the  South,  and  Weft  :  The  chief 
rowns  whereof  are,  r.  Xalifco,  fituated  near  ^  ,, 
he  South  Sea,  in  20  Degrees  South  Latitude,  Town 
^Veft  Longitude  hi  ;  2.  Compoftella ,  fitua- 
ed  alfo  near  the  South  Sea,  about  26  Leagues  7'A 
o  the  Northward  of  Xalifco,  a  rich  Town  ly- 
tig  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  feveral  Silver  W/7 
Vlmes  ;  3.  Santa  Pecaque,  where  the  Spam.  cZ* 

P  2  ards  Town. 
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Mexico,  ards  of  Compoftella  keep  a  great  many  hun- 
’"v'— -1  dreds  of  Slaves,  that  work  in  their  Silver 
Mines.  This  Town,  Dampier  relates,  the 
Buccaneers  (among  whom  he  ferved)  plunder’d 
in  the  Year  1686  ;  but  being  attack’d  by  a 
great  Body  of  Spanijh  Horfe,  they  loft  fifty  of 
their  Men, 

Mexico  The  Audience  of  Mexico  is  bounded  by 
Audience,  that  of  Guadalajara  on  the  North-Weft:  By 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  Eaft:  By  the 
Audience  of  Guatimala  on  the  South-Eaft: 
And  by  the  South  Sea,  on  the  South- Weft: 
Its  Sabdi  And  contaios  Nine  Provinces,  viz.  1.  Mexi- 
vifions.  c0  Proper',  2  Mechcacan \  3. Panuco ;  4. 

\ tlafcala-y  5,  Guaxaca  •,  6.  Pahafco  >  7.  Ju r 
catan-y  8.  Chiapay  and  9.  Soconufco.  The 
Mexico  Province  of  Mexico  Proper ,  is  bounded  by 
Proper.  Panuco  on  the  North,  tlafcala  on  the  Eaft, 
by  Mechoacan  towards  the  South,  and  Xalif- 
co  on  the  Weft. 

This  Province  is  faid  to  exceed  all  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Americay  in  fpacious  extenfive  Val¬ 
leys,  in  the  Richnefs  of  its  Arable  Lands, 
Pafturage  and  Variety  of  Fruits:  The  great 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  and  the  Neighbourhood 
of  the  Sea,  alfo  furnifh  them  with  Plenty  of 
excellent  Fifti  j  and  give  them  great  Advan¬ 
tages  in  Trade,  both  Foreign  and  DomeftickJ 
The  chief  Towns  of  Mexico  Proper ,  are,  jJ 
Mexico  Mexico ,  the  Metropolis  of  the  whole  Vice- 

City-  royalty  now,  and  anciently  of  the  Empire  o| ! 
Mexico ,  fituated  in  20  Degrees  of  North  La-  J 
titude,  103  Degrees  Weft  of  London  ;  in  a  fpa¬ 
cious  Lake,  that  lies  on  the  Eaft  Side  of  a  Vain 
ley,  about  fourteen  Spanijh  Leagues  in  Length, 
feven  in  Breadth,  and  upwards  of  forty  it 
Compafs  ;  the  Valley  being  furrounded  by 
Mountains  on  all  Sides  5  which  in  the  lowe0 
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Part  are,  forty-two  thoufand  five  hundred  Mexico.^ 
Yards  above  the  Lake,  according  to  Gemelli 
Carerij  who  was  upon  the  Spot  *,  but  furely 
there  muft  be  a  Cypher  too  much  in  this  Ac- 
Account :  For,  if  he  means  perpendicular 
Height,  the  loweft  Mountains  cannot  be  more 
than  four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Yards  above  the  Level  of  the  Lake. 

The  T own  is  a  perfect  Square,  each  fide  half  a 
League  $  and  confequently,  the  Circumference 
of  the  whole  about  two  Leagues.  There  is 
a  great  Square  or  Parade  in  the  middle  of  it, 
from  whence  the  Streets  run  quite  through 
the  Town  in  a  direft  Line,  either  North  and 
South,  or  Eaft  and  Weft,  crofting  each  other  at 
Right  Angles  *  fo  that  the  Length  and  Breadth 
of  the  Place  may  be  difcerned  at  the  Corner  of 
any  Street.  They  are  all  wide,  and  well  pav’d, 
but  generally  dirty.  The  Town  ftanas,  great 
part  of  it,  upon  a  Bog  or  Morafs,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  Foundations  of  fome  of  them  to 
fink  i  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  there  are  fo 
many  Rivers  that  fall  from  the  Mountains 
into  the  Lake,  that  the  Town  is  often  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  overflowed  ;  many  of  the  Houfes 
and  Inhabitants  have  been  actually  fwept  away 
by  Floods,  tho’  they  have  been  at  a  vaft  Ex¬ 
pence  in  making  Canals,  Dikes  and  Sluices 
to  carry  off  the  Waters.  They  have  fome- 
times  found  the  Hazard  and  Inconveniencies 
of  their  Situation  fo  great,  that  it  has  been 
debated,  Whether  they  .fhould  not  abandon 
the  City,  and  build  another  upon  better  Ground. 

But  they  have  hitherto  been  diverted  from  that 
Refolution  by  feveral  Confiderations  :  1.  By 

he  vaft  Expence  it  would  be,  to  build  fuch 
another  City  :  2.  By  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Si¬ 
tuation,  occafioned  by  the  Lake,  which  they 

fhould 
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Mexico,  fhould  want  on  higher  Ground :  And  laftly, 

1 — w — 1  By  the  natural  Strength  of  the  City,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  approaching  it  but  by  the  five  Caufeys 
that  have  been  made  between  the  City  and 
the  main  Land.  This  the  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  looked  up¬ 
on  to  be  fo  great  a  Security,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  erefled  Walls  or  Gates  about  it.  The 
Churches  and  Houfes  are  built  of  Stone  or 
Brick,  three  Stories  high,  where  the  Ground 
will  bear  it :  But  they  cannot  lay  their  Foun¬ 
dations  very  deep,  for  the  Reafons  already 
mentioned.  Mexico  is  an  Archbifhoprick  ; 
and  there  are  in  it,  befides  the  Cathedral  and 
Parochial  Churches,  twenty-nine  Monafteries 
and  two  and  twenty  Nunneries,  and  contains, 
as  is  computed,  about  one  hundred  thoufand 
Inhabitants.  But,  as  moft  of  the  Lands  in 
the  Neighbourhood  belong  to  the  Churches 
and  Religious  Houfes,  which  are  all  vaftly 
rich,  there  are  not  many  Spanijh  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  in  the  Place  ;  and  among  the 
meaner  fort  of  People,  the  Spaniards  do  not 
feem  to  make  a  tenth  part  of  the  Inhabitants. 
The  bulk  of  the  People  are  Blacks  or  Mu- 
lattoes  i  there  having  been  abundance  of 
Black  Slaves  brought  thither,  who  by  one 
means  or  other  obtained  their  Freedom,  and 
married  with  the  Natives  :  Their  Defendants 
are  very  numerous.  There  is  alfo  a  ftrange 
Mixture  of  Spanijh  and  Indian  Blood.  The 
pure  Spaniards ,  and  thofe  that  are  defended 
from  Spanifh  Anceftors  on  both  Sides,  are  a 
very  fmall  Number,  both  here  and  in  other 
Towns  of  Mexico.  But  I  fliall  not  enlarge  on 
this  Head  here,  having  referv’d  a  Chapter 
on  purpofe,  to  treat  of  the  prefent  Inhabitants 
of  Mexico. 


Neither 
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Neither  fhall  I  dwell  upon  their  T rade  and  Mexico. 
Manufactures,  having  affigned  a  particular 
Chapter  to  treat  of  thefe  :  I  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  the  Value  of  their  Merchandize  is  not  to 
be  computed  5  this  being  the  great  Mart  for 
all  Goods  brought  from  the  Eajt  Indies  or  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thofe  of  the  Eafi-Indies  they  receive 
from  Acapulco ,  a  Sea-port  on  the  South  Sea  ^ 
and  thofe  of  Europe  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
fituated  on  the  North  Sea  :  And  their  own  na¬ 
tive  Treafures,  Gold,  Silver,  precious  Stones, 

(Ac.  added  to  the  former,  make  the  Shops  and 
Markets  of  Mexico ,  the  richeft  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  Town  in  the  World. 

Their  Churches  and  Monafteries  are  propor- 
tionably  rich  and  fplendid,  and  their  Revenues 
furprifingly  great.  The  Cathedral,  like  moft 
others,  is  built  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  lofty  and 
fpacious ;  the  Painting,  Gilding  and  Car¬ 
ving  exquifite  j  and  it  contains  abundance  of 
fine  Altars  and  Chapels  on  each  fide,  the 
High  Altar  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the 
Choir.  The  Revenues  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop,  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  other  Eccle- 
fiafticks  of  this  Cathedral,  are  equal  to  the 
Beauty  and  Magnificence  of  the  Buildings. 

There  are  belonging  to  it,  nine  Canons,  five 
dignified  Priefts,  viz.  The  Dean,  Arch-deacon, 
School-matter,  Chanter  and  Treafurer  ;  fix 
Demi-Canons,  and  fix  Half-Demi-Canons, 
one  Head  Sacriftan,  four  Curates  chofen  by 
the  Vice-roy,  twelve  Royal  Chaplains  elected 
by  the  Chapter,  and  eight  others.  The  Arch- 
bifhop’s  conftant  annual  Revenue  (befides  ca- 
fual  Fines,  (Ac.  which  amount  to  near  as  much) 
is  fixty  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight,  near  fifteen 
thoufand  Pounds  Sterling  -per  annum.  The 
Dean’s  Revenue  is  eleven  thoufand  Pieces  of 

Eight 
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Eight  per  annum ,  and  the  other  four  dignified 
Priefts  have  eight  thoufand  per  annum  each  \ 
the  Canons  fix  thoufand  *,  the  Demi- Canons 
five  thoufand  ;  the  Half-Demi- Canons  three 
thoufand*,  each  Curate  four  thoufand  \  every 
Chaplain  three  hundred,  and  the  Inferior  Of¬ 
ficers  and  Attendants  in  proportion.  All  the 
Ecclefiafticks  belonging  to  this  Church  are 
three  hundred  in  Number  \  and  it  is  computed, 
the  entire  annual  Revenue  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Mexico ,  amounts  to  three  hundred  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight  (each  Piece  four  Shillings  and 
Sixpence  Englifn  at  lead,  this  was  the  State 
of  it  in  the  Year  1698,  about  forty  Years  fince, 
as  Gemelli  Careri  relates,  who  was  then  upon  the 
Spot,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  molt  judicious 
and  faithful  Writers  that  ever  travelled. 

What  is  molt  remarkable  befides  in  Mexico , 
is  the  vaft  fpacious  Market-place,  or  Square 
in  the  middle  of  the  Town^  on  one  Side 
whereof  runs  a  Cloyfter,  under  which  are  fome 
of  the  richeft  Shops  in  the  World  j  and  on  the 
other,  Hands  the  magnificent  Palace  of  the 
Viceroy,  built  about  a  large  Square  j  die  prin¬ 
cipal  Front  to  the  Market-place  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Naples^  in  which  the  Courts  of  Ju- 
ftice  are  held. 

The  Palace  of  the  Marquis  de  Valle ,  the 
Succeffor  of  the  celebrated  Cortez  who  con¬ 
quered  Mexico ,  is  built  on  the  Ground  where 
one  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma 
flood,  and  admir’d  for  its  Dimenfions  and 
Strudlure. 

Befide  the  Churches  and  Monafleries  in 
this  City,  there  are  feveral  Hofpitals  richly  , 
endowed  *,  among  the  reft,  there  is  one  for  , 
young  Maids  that  are  Orphans,  who  are ; 
maintained  handfomely  while  they  live  fingle, 

and 
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and  allowed  five  hundred  Pieces  of  Eight  each  Mexico, 
when  they  marry.  There  is  another  Hofpital v- — >r— 
ere&ed  for  thofe  who  have  been  unfortunate 
in  Venereal  Encounters,  which  has  a  Revenue 
of  thirty-fix  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  per  an- 
Tawn y  and  is  a  Royal  Foundation  ;  and  there 
is  a  third  Hofpital  only  for  fick  Priefts :  And 
Gemelli  relates,  that  when  he  was  in  this  City, 
the  Archbifhop  Dr.  Francis  d'Aguar  gave  that 
Year  all  his  Revenues  to  the  Poor,  and  an 
hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  more  :  For, 

I  find,  in  this  rich  City,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  wretched  Gbje&s  j  but  none  poorer  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves,  who  are  above  working, 
tho*  not  above  thieving  it  feems :  For  the  fame 
Writer  relates,  that  he  faw  theViceroy  fitting  on 
his  Tribunal,  afiifted  by  five  other  Judges  ; 
and  that  there  were  brought  before  him  no  left 
than  four  hundred  Spaniards  for  Theft  ad¬ 
ding,  that  tho’  a  Stranger  be  never  fo  much 
upon  his  Guard,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  get 
out  of  the  City  without  lofing  either  his  Mo¬ 
ney  or  Effefts :  That,  as  thefe  idle  Spaniards 
apply  themfelves  to  no  other  Bufinefs,  but  ly¬ 
ing,  fharping,  and  cheating,  they  are  fuch 
Matters  of  thefe  Arts,  that  no  honeft  Man 
can  defend  himfelf  againft  them :  They  chufe 
this  way  of  Life  rather  than  Bufinefs,  tho’  all 
that  will  work  are  better  paid  for  their  Labour 
here  than  in  any  Place  in  the  World. 

The  feveral  Trades,  I  perceive,  have  their 
^refpedHve  Streets  or  Quarters.  There  is  a  fpa- 
cious  Street,  which  runs  from  the  Market, 
where  the  Goldfmiths  expofe  their  rich  Goods 
to  Sale  *,  and  here  are  to  be  feen,  ’tis  faid,  the 
Value  of  many  Millions  of  Gold,  Silver  and 
Jewels.  The  Street  of  St.Aufiin ,  where  the 
Mercers  expofe  their  rich  Silks  to  Sale,  has  a 
j  |  Vol.  XXVIII.  very 
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I  Mexico,  very  grand  and  beautiful  Appearance  \  and  the 
^ — Xpr*  Street  called  Tacuba ,  where  thofe  T radefmen 
refide  that  deal  in  Brafs,  Steel,  and  Iron 
Ware,  is  very  long  and  fpacious :  But  the 
Street  called  Eagle-fir eet7  inhabited  by  the  No¬ 
bility,  Gentry,  and  great  Lawyers,  is  faid  to 
excell  all  the  reft  in  Magnificence.  Here  are 
no  ordinary  Houfes  or  Tradefmens  Shops  in¬ 
termix’d  with  them  3  and  in  this  Street  ftands 
the  Marquis  de  Falls's  fine  Palace,  already  men¬ 
tion’d. 

There  is  alfo  a  pleafant  Park,  well  planted, 
and  adorn’d  with  Fountains  and  Water- works  ^ 
v/hither  the  Quality  of  both  Sexes,  and  the 
gay  Part  of  the  Town,  refort  every  Evening, 
fome  in  Coaches,  and  others  on  Horfeback : 
And  here  the  young  Cavaliers  endeavour  to 
recommend  themfelves  to  the  Ladies,  by  Feats 
of  Activity  and  Horfemanfhip.  Several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Coaches  are  frequently  leen  here,  with 
numerous  Retinues  of  black  Slaves,  in  the 
richeft  Liveries,  moving  gently  along,  back-  j 
wards  and  forwards,  as  at  the  Ring  in  Hyde- 
Park.. 

Another  Diverfton  of  the  Citizens  is  fifhing 
in  Boats  upon  the  Lake,  v/hither  they  carry 1 
Wine  and  cold  Provifions  to  regale  themfelves 
The  Lakes  with  upon  the  Water  :  A-nd  .this  brings  me  to 
of  Mexico,  give  fome  Defcription  of  the  Lake,  on  the 
Weft-fide  whereof  Mexico  is  fituated.  This; 
Lake  is  about  five  Leagues  in  Length,  from1 
North  to  South  3  but  the  Breadth  is  very  un-' 
equal  3  the  greateft  Breadth  is  fomething  more; 
than  four  Leagues  3  but  the  North-end  of  itj 
is  fcarce  half  fo  broad.  North  of  this  Lake,) 
there  are  three  others,  which  have  a  Commu-f 
nication  with  it  by  Rivers  or  Canals  3  and  on, 
the  South  there  are  tv/o  other  Lakes,  divided;1 

from 
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from  it  only  by  a  Caufey.  There  are  feveral  Mexico. 
Rivers  that  rife  in  the  adjacent  Mountains,  and  -v— - 

fall  into  thefe  Lakes,  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft  j 
which  are  the  occafion  of  thofe  terrible  Inun¬ 
dations  fome  Years  in  the  rainy  Seafon.  The 
Waters  of  thefe  Lakes  are  not  fit  for  all  Ufes  ; 
one  of  them  is  fo  fait,  that  they  make  Salt 
of  the  Waters  :  And  tho’  fome  Travellers  re¬ 
late,  that  in  feveral  Places  they  are  fweet  and 
wholefome  j  yet,  I  perceive,  the  Water  they 
drink  is  brought  from  a  Mountain  that  lies  a 
good  diftance  from  the  Town,  by  a  fpacious 
Aqueduft,  fupported  by  Arches. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Mexico  is  render’d 
extremely  pleafant,  by  the  numerous  Palaces, 
Country-Seats,  Monafteries,  and  Villages,  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  Iflands  in  the  Lakes,  or  on  the 
Banks  of  the  feveral  Lakes  within  View  of  the 
City  j  to  which  the  Citizens  refort  in  Boats, 
when  they  are  difpofed  to  retire  from  the 
Hurry  of  the  Town. 

The  fecond  Town  I  fliall  defcribe  in  Mexico  Acapulco 
i  Pfoper  is  Acapulco ,  a  celebrated  Port  on  the  Town- 
South  Sea,  in  ij  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and 
in  102  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude  5  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  Miles  to  the  South- 
,  ward  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  At  this  Port  all 
the  Merchandize  of  Europe  and  America  is 
‘  fhip’d  for  China  and  the  Philippine  IJlands  in 
the  Eafi-Indies  \  and  here  the  Ships  annually 
arrive  in  January  from  China ,  the  Eaft- Indies, 
and  Peru ,  with  the  Merchandize  of  thefe 
1  Countries  5  which  makes  the  Fair  that  is  held 
here  at  that  Time  one  of  the  greateft  in  the 
World.  Gemelii ,  who  was  upon  the  Spot, 
fays,  that  fome  Millions  of  Pieces  of  Eight 
are- return’d  here  during  the  Fair.  But  tho^  it 
is  then  crowded  with  wealthy  Merchants,  it 

Q*,2  has 
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Mexico,  has  at  other  times  the  Appearance  of  a  mean 
'-'"v — J  Village.  Except  the  Caftle  and  the  Harbour, 
there  is  little  worth  notice  j  the  Town  confift- 
ing  only  of  two  or  three  hundred  thatch’d 
Houfes,  inhabited  by  Blacks  and  Mulattoes  j  a 
Religious  Cloifter  or  two,  and  an  Hofpital. 
The  Town  lies  at  the  Foot  of  fome  high 
Mountains,  which  cover  it  on  the  Eaft,  and 
render  it  very  unhealthful.  The  Spaniards 
therefore,  and  even  the  Governor  himfelf,  de- 
fert  the  Place  as  foon  as  the  Fair  is  over.  The 
Harbour  indeed  is  an  excellent  one,  very  fe- 
cure  and  fpacious ;  it  has  a  narrow  winding 
Entrance,  defended  by  Platforms  of  great 
Guns  •,  and  within  is  inclofed  by  high  Moun¬ 
tains,  that  furround  it  like  a  Wall,  and  fo 
deep,  that  the  Shipping  may  come  up  dole  to 
the  Shore,  and  be  faften’d  to  the  Trees  on  the 
Beach.  The  Governor  of  the  Caftle,  who  is 
alfo  the  chief  Civil  Magiftrate  in  this  Part  of 
the  Country,  makes  his  Poll  worth  twenty 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  per  annum ,  arifing 
chiefly  from  the  Profits  of  the  Fair.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Cuftoms  makes  little  lefs  • 
and  the  Curate  (the  Parfon  of  the  Place) 
whofe  ftated  Revenue  is  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Pieces  of  Eight  per  an¬ 
num ,  makes  fourteen  thoufand  frequently  *,  for 
he  extorts  moft  extravagant  Fees  from  the 
Friends  of  fuch  rich  Merchants  as  die  there, 
or  on  Board  the  Ships  that  arrive  at  Acapulco , 
and  are  buried  there.  Gemelli  relates,  that 
this  Prieft  will  not  be  fatisfied  fometimes  with 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  for  his 
Burial-Fees.  It  is  exceflive  dear  living  in  this 
Place  during  the  Fair  j  the  Negro  Porters  ex- 
pedt  three  Pieces  of  Eight  a  Day  for  carrying 
Goods,  and  People  pay  a  Dollar  a  Day  for  their 

Ordinary  ; 
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Ordinary  :  Inns,  it  feems,  there  are  none  in  the  Mexico. 
Place  •,  or  rather,  all  the  Houfes  in  the  Town  '  'r~~J 

are  Inns  during  the  Fair  5  the  People  making 
it  their  Bufinefs  to  accommodate  Strangers 
with  Lodgings  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  that 
lie  in  Huts  and  Tents  for  want  of  Room  in 
the  Town, 

Two  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  this  Port  Mar- 
Place  is  another  Port,  called  Port  Marquis, 
where  Shipping  fometimes  puts  in  •,  but  the 
Town  confifts  only  of  a  few  Fifhermens  Huts, 
and  the  Harbour  is  neither  fo  commodious  or 


fecure  as  the  former. 

The  laft  Town  I  fhall  mention  in  the  Pro-  Pocbuca 
vince  of  Mexico  is  Pachuca ,  which  having  fe-  Town, 
veral  rich  Silver  Mines  near  it,  the  Silver  is 
refined  here,  and  caft  into  Pigs  or  Bars,  fit 
for  Tranfportation.  The  Town  is  fituated 
aboiit  fixty  Miles  North  of  the  City  of 


1  Mexico,  , 

1  The  Province  of  Mechoacan  is  bounded  by  Mecbo^n 
\  Panuco  on  the  North,  by  Mexico  Proper  on  r0V11‘ce* 
the  Eaft,  by  the  South  Sea  toward  the  South, 

I  and  by  Guadalajara  on  the  Weft.  In  this 
Province  abb  are  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 

:  Copper;  and  the  Country  produces  Cotton 

and  Cocao  Nuts,  of  which  Chocolate  is  made  : 
i  ,  It  affords  good  Corn  and  Pafturage  alfo  ;  and, 

>  being  well  water’d  with  Rivers  and  Springs, 
is  efteem’d  pne  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  health- 
^  ful  Provinces  in  the  Audience  of  Mexico.  The 

II  chief  Towns  are,  t.  Mechoacan  the  Capital , 

i  fituate  in  20  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  in 

j  105  Degrees  Weft  Longitude,  upon  the  hde 

:i  pf a  Lake;  and  is  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 

Miles  to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  City  of  Mexico  : 

It  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  Suffragan  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Mexico  ;  but  I  meet  with  no  farther 

Defcrip- 
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Defcription  of  it.  2.  Colima ,  fituate  in  18  De¬ 
grees  North  Latitude,  not  far  from  the  Coaft 
of  the  South  Sea:  The  Town  is  faid  tOxbe 
rich  and  fpacious,  and  to  ftand  upon  a  River 
in  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful  Val¬ 
leys  of  this  Province,  near  which  is  a  Vulcano, 
the  Flames  whereof  are  feen  at  Sea.  3.  Na- 
vidad ,  or  the  Port  of  Nativity ,  fituate  on  the 
South  Sea,  a  little  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Colima , 
in  18  Degrees  North  Latitude.  This  is  a 
good  Harbour  ;  and,  the  neighbouring  Coun¬ 
try  affording  Timber,  the  Spaniards  build  fome 
of  the  largeft  Ships  here  they  have  in  the  South 
Sea. 

The  Province  of  Panuco  is  bounded  by  Part 
of  Florida  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  on  the  Eaft  j  by  Tlafcala  and  Mexico 
Proper  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Mechoacan  and 
Guadalajara  on  the  Weft.  This  Province  has 
fome  Silver  Mines  ;  is  tolerably  fertile  on  the 
South  next  to  Mexico  •  and  the  Spaniards  ufed 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  Salt  in  that  Part  of  it 
which  lies  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The 
chief  Towns  are,  1.  St.  Lewis  de  Tampicey 
which  lies  juft  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ,  in 
10 1  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude,  and  on  the 
North-fide  of  the  River  of  Panuco t  near  its 
Mouth.  2.  St.  Eftevan  Puerto ,  formerly  called 
Panuco,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  fituated 
on  the  South-fide  of  the  River  Panuco.  3.  St. 
Jago  de  los  Valles ,  fituated  five  Leagues  South- 
weft  of  St.  Eftevan.  This  Town  is  moft  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  for  the  Salt-works  near  it,  and 
the  Garrifon  the  Spaniards  have  here  to  awe 
the  Natives.  4.  The  laft  Town  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  is  St.  Lewis  de  Potofi ,  an  Inland  Place  to 
the  North- weft  of  St.  Jago  de  los  Valles ,  probably 

named 


named  Potofi ,  from  a  Silver  Mine  near  it,  re-  Mexico, 
fembling  that  of  Potofi  in  Peru.  v— 4 

The  Province  of  Flafcala,  or  Los  Angelos , 
is  bounded  by  Panuco  on  the  North  5  by  the  Province- 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  Guaxaca 
and  the  South  Sea  on  the  South }  and  by  Me- 
choacan  and  Mexico  Proper  on  the  Weft.  This 
Province  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  peopled  by  In - 
Sans  of  any  in  Mexico  j  the  Natives  having 
been  exempted  from  Tribute,  and  well  ufed 
by  the  Spaniards ,  on  account  of  their  joining 
Cortez,  and  affifting  him  in  his  Conqueft  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  plentiful  Country,  abounding 
in  Sugar,  Corn,  Cattle,  and  rich  Paftures  3 
nor  is  there  any  want  of  Yenifon  or  W  ild- 
Fowl :  Here  are  alfo  fome  Silver  Mines,  Cop¬ 
peras,  Allum,  Liquid  Amber,  and  fragrant 
Gums  ^  with  abundance  of  Cochineel.  _  The 
Province  is  alfo  well  water’d  with  Rivers, 
the  chief  whereof  is  that  of  Zahnah ,  or  Za- 
cadula ,  which  runs  almoft  the  whole  Length 
of  the  Province,  frequently  overflows  the  flat 
Country,  and  falls  into  the  South  Sea  to  the 
Weftward  of  Acapulco.  The  chief  Towns 
are,  1.  Tlafcala ,  fituate  in  19  Degrees  odd  Tlafcala 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  in  a  fruitful  Plain,  Town, 
twenty  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  :  Once  a  large  populous  Place, 

Capital  of  the  Province  •,  but  now  dwindled 
to  a  Village,  having  little  remarkable  in  it  but 
a  Monaftery  of  Francijcans.  2.  Puebla  de  los  Los  Angelo* 
Angelos ,  or  the  City  of  Angels ,  fituate  in  19  Town. 
Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  on  the  Banks  of 
the°River  Zacatula ,  in  a  fine  Valley,  twenty- 
five  Leagues  to  the  Eaftward  of  Mexico.  The 
Buildings  are  chiefly  of  Stone,  and  the  Form 
of  it  like  that  of  other  Spanifh  Towns  :  A 

fpacious  Square  in  the  Middle,  from  whence  , 

run 
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Mexico,  run  the  principal  Streets  in  a  direct  Line, 
which  are  crofs’d  by  others  at  Right  Angles. 
The  great  Square  is  encompafs’d  on  three  Sides 
with  a  ftately  uniform  Piazza,  under  which 
are  the  Shops  of  the  principal  Tradefmen  •, 
and  on  the  fourth  Side  of  the  Square  is  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  with  a  moft  beautiful  Front :  This  is, 
in  every  refpeft,  a  finer  Square  than  that  of 
Mexico ,  according  to  Gemelli ,  who  view’d  both 
of  them.  The  Streets  alfo  are  much  cleaner  ; 
and  there  are  a  great  many  beautiful  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Parochial  and  Conventual  Churches, 
with  feveral  rich  Monafteries  and  Nunneries : 
But  fome  Parts  of  this  fine  Town,  I  perceive, 
are  fubje£t  to  Inundations,  as  well  as  Mexico . 
It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  Suffragan  to  the 
Archbiffiop  of  Mexico ,  whofe  annual  Revenue 
is  fourfcore  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  per  an¬ 
num  •,  and  there  are  two  hundred  thoufand 
more  paid  annually  to  the  Canons  and  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Church  ;  the  whole  Revenues 
whereof  amount  to  three  hundred  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight  per  annum.  The  People  of 
this  City  in  general  are  exceeding  wealthy  ; 
tho’  the  Laity,  in  this  Part  of  the  World, 
cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  the  Clergy,  either 

Vera  Cruz  in  Eftates  or  Influence.  3.  Vera  Cruz ,  or  XJlvay 

Tovn*  i'ltuat:e  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ,  in  1 8  Degrees 
odd  Minutes  North  Latitude,  and  in  100 
Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  lying  about 
fixty-five  or  feventy  Leagues  South-eaft  of  the 
City  of  Mexico ,  in  a  barren  fandy  Plain  ;  but 
confiderable  upon  account  of  an  excellent  Har¬ 
bour,  defended  by  its  natural  Situation  within 
the  Rocks,  and  by  a  Caftle  and  Forts  at  the 
Entrance  :  It  is  alfo  of  Importance,  on  account 
of  the  Flotilla's  reforting  hither  to  receive  the 
Gold  and  Silver  found  in  the  Mines  of  Mexi- 
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co  •  and  its  being  a  Mart  for  all  manner  of  Mexico. 
Merchandize  and  rich  Goods  that  are  brought 
hither  to  the  Fair  from  China ,  the  Eaji- Indies, 

Peru ,  and  Europe. 

The  Town  extends  itfelf  from  Eaft  to  Weft, 
being  much  longer  than  broad ;  but  it  is  not 
more  than  half  a  League  in  Circumference. 

The  Walls  are  of  very  little  Ufe,  the  Sands 
being  level  with  the  Tops  of  them  in  many 
Places  j  but  the  Caftle  and  Forts  are  fo  fi  ma¬ 
ted,  as  to  be  a  Defence  to  the  Ships  in  the 
Harbour.  The  Air  is  very  unhealthfulj  efpe- 
cially  during  the  North-winds,  which  blow 
frequently  on  this  Coaft.  The  Place  is  alfo 
very  poor,  being  inhabited  by  Blacks  and  Mu- 
laitoes ,  and  feme  few  Spaniards  \  unlefs  when 
the  Flota  is  there,  and  then  vaft  Multitudes  re¬ 
fort  to  Vera  Cruz  from  all  Parts,  living  in 
little  Huts  or  Tents,  while  the  Fleet  remains 
there  ;  but,  upon  the  Departure  of  the  Fleet, 
all  People  of  Subftance  retire  into  the  Coun¬ 
try,  as  well  on  account  of  their  Healths,  as 
becaufe  their  Effedts  are  not  in  any  Security 
there,  the  Town  having  been  feveral  times 
plunder’d  by  Buccaneers  or  Pirates.  I  don’t 
find  there  is  more  than  one  Parifh- Church  in 
the  Place,  but  there  are  fome  Convents  and 
an  Hofpital  that  have  Churches  belonging  to 
them.  The  Houfes  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
thatch’d  Cottages  5  the  Owners  moft  of  them 
Fiihermen.  The  ordinary  Garrifon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  here,  confifts  of  a  Troop  of  fixty 
Horfe,  and  two  Companies  of  Foot  *  which 
are  fcarce  fufficient  to  defend  the  Town  againft 
the  Buccaneers.  It  was  near  this  Place,  viz. 
at  Uha ,  or  Old  Vera  Cruz ,  that  Cortez  landed,  jjfoa,  or 
when  he  enter’d  on  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico }  Old  7 era 
but  the  old  Town,  not  having  fo  com  modi-- 
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ous  an  Harbour,  was  deferted  ;  and  there  are 
now  fcarce  any  Remains  of  it.  The  Province 
of  Guaxaca ,  or  Guaxata ,  is  bounded  by  the 
North  Sea  on  the  North  ;  by  Tabafco  on  the 
Eaft  by  the  South  Sea  on  the  South  5  and 
by  L'lafcala ,  or  Los  Angelos,  towards  the  Weft. 
The  chief  Towns  are,  1.  Spirito  Sandto,  fi- 
tuate  in  17  Degrees  odd  Minutes  North  Lati¬ 
tude,  and  in  97  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longi¬ 
tude,  at  the  Foot  of  certain  Mountains  near 
the  South  Sea.  2.  Guaxata ,  the  Capita],  fi- 
tuate  in  a  fine  Valley  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River  Alvarado ,  about  twenty  Leagues  to  the 
Southward  of  La  Vera  Cruz  :  It  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  Suffragan  of  Mexico ,  and  faid  to  be  a 
rich  well-built  Town,  and  the  Country  about 
it  full  of  Villages.  3.  Guatulco,  or  Aqaatulco^ 
fituate  on  the  South  Sea,  in  1 5  Degrees  and  a 
half  North  Latitude,  and  98  Degrees  of 
Weftern  Longitude,  once  a  good  Spanijh 
Town  i  but,  having  been  frequently  plunder’d 
by  Enemies  and  Pirates,  was  totally  deferted  ; 
and  there  is  now  fcarce  any  Remains  of  die 
Town  but  a  fmall  Chappel,  and  is  only  men¬ 
tion’d  here  for  its  excellent  Harbour,  which, 
our  Seamen  relate,  is  one  of  the  moft  commo¬ 
dious  on  the  Coaft  of  Mexico.  4.  Lecoanti- 
peque,  fituated  to  the  Eaftward  of  Guatulco , 
on  a  River  that  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  faid 
to  be  a  well-built  Town  *,  but  has  been  plun¬ 
der’d,  I  perceive,  more  than  once  by  the  Buc¬ 
caneers. 

The  Air  of  this  Province  is  good,  and  the 
Lands  fruitful :  They  have  great  Numbers  of 
Horfes,  Mules ''  Sheep  and  Oxen^  and,  abound¬ 
ing  in  Mulberry-trees,  make  more  Silk  than 
any  Part  of  Mexico.  Here  are  alfo  rich  Mines 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Gold  Sands  in  leve- 
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ral  of  their  Rivers.  It  produces  Cafiia,  Co- 
chineel,  Corn,  Cotton,  Sugar,  Cocoa-Nuts, 
Plantains,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Fruits.  The 
Province  is  mountainous,  like  the  reft  of 
Mexico  ;  but  has  feveral  fine  Valleys  in  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Guaxaca ,  which  is  fixteen 
Leagues  in  Length,  and  full  of  Villages  ;  and, 
the  Country  extending  both  to  the  North  and 
the  South  Seas,  is  extremely  well  fituatcd  for 
Trade. 

T he  Province  of  cTabafco  is  bounded  by  the  Tabafco 
Bay  of  Campeachy  on  the  North  ;  by  Jucatan  Province- 
on  the  Eaft  *  by  Chiapa  on  the  South  •,  and  by 
Guaxaca  on  the  Weft  *,  and  was  heretofore 
deem’d  a  Part  of  Jucatan .  As  moft  part  of 
this  Province  lies  on  the  Bay  of  Gampeachy , 
where  the  Logwood  grows  which  our  Dyers  ufe, 
the  Land  is  generally  fo  flat  and  low,  that  it 
remains  under  Water  great  part  of  the  Year. 
Dampier  relates,  that  it  rains  nine  Months  in 
:he  Year  here  ;  and  that  the  Logwood-cutters 
work  in  the  Water  ufually  up  to  their  Knees, 
when  they  fell  thofe  Trees  j  and  they  can  fcarce 
5nd  a  dry  Piece  of  Ground  to  build  their  Huts 
an  j  that  there  are  Woods  and  Thickets  of 
Mangroves,  Bambow-Canes'  and  Briars  on 
:he  Coaft,  that  grow  in  the  Water  a  Yard 
ieep,  and  are  almoft  impenetrable  :  However, 
arther  up  in  the  Country,  are  fine  Savannahs,  or 
Meadow-Grounds,  and  gentle  rifing  Hills  on 
he  fides  of  them,  planted  with  Guava’s,  Cocoa- 
nut-trees,  and  other  Fruits  ;  and  Hills  be¬ 
yond  them,  on  which  grow  Cedar,  Brazil- 
Wood,  and  other  good  Timber.  In  the  Val- 
eys  between  the  Hills,  they  have  Indian  Corn, 
ftice.  Barley,  and  all  manner  of  Garden  Stuff  ^ 
md  the  Spaniards  have  introduced,  Grapes, 

Figs,  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  other  European 
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Mexico.  Fruits :  Here  are  alfo  found  Deer,  and  a  Spe^ 
cies  of  wild  Hogs,  proper  to  America ,  and 
almoft  all  forts  of  European  Cattle.  But,  tho* 
the  Sea-Coafts  of  this  Province  are  overflow’d 
fix  or  feven  Months  of  the  Year,  it  is  fo  hot 
and  dry  there  for  three  Months,  viz.  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  March ,  and  April ,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  enduring  it,  or  any  frefh  Water  to  be 
fpund,  which  makes  the  Country  very  un¬ 
healthful,  and  is  the  Reafon  poffibly  that  there 
are  no  Towns  near  the  Coaft  j  for,  as  for  <Ta- 
bafco ,  fo  much  talk’d  of,  I  find  fcarce  any 
Traces  of  it,  only  a  large  River  of  that 
Name  j  on  the  Banks  whereof  are  fome  ftrag- 
gling  Indian  Houfes,  and  Fjfhermens  Huts ; 
but  nothing  that  has  the  Appearance  of  a 
Town.  Dampier ,  who  lived  among  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Logwood-cutters  a  great  while,  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy ,  allures  us,  there  is  not  fo 
much  as  an  Indian  Village,  much  lefs  a  Spanijh 
Town  within  four  or  five  Leagues  of  the 
Coaft,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy ,  for  feveral 
hundred  Miles.  He  adds,  that  it  is  very  plea- 
fant  failing  up  the  River  Fabafco ,  the  Banks 
being  planted  with  tall  Cabbage -trees  an  hun¬ 
dred  Foot  high,  and  with  the  largeft  Cotton 
and  other  Timber-trees,  that  are  to  be  met 
with  any-where  :  That,  eight  Leagues  up  the 
River,  the  Spaniards  have  a  Breaft-work  and 
a  fmall  Guard  to  watch  the  Buccaneers,  who- 
fometimes  venture  up,  and  have  a&ually  plun¬ 
der’d  the  Town  call’d  Villa  de  Mofc,  which 
lies  four  Leagues  higher  than  the  Breaft-work  •, 
and  this  feems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  Town  in 
the  Country  ;  for  he  tells  us,  here  is  a  Fort 
and  a  Church  in  it,  and  that  it  is  inhabited 
by  Spaniards  and  Indians :  That  thus  far  the 
Ships  come  up  with  European  Goods  in  the 

Months! 
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Months  of  November  or  December ,  and  ftay 
here  till  June  or  July,  taking  Cocoa  and  other 
native  Commodities  in  return  :  That  all  the 
Merchants  and  T radefmen  in  the  Country  re¬ 
fort  hither  at  Chrpnas ,  which  very  much  en¬ 
riches  the  Place.  He  mentions  alfo  the  Town 
of  Eftape ,  lying  on  the  fame  River,  four 
Leagues  beyond  Villa  de  Mofc  j  faid  to  be  a, 

Town  of  pretty  good  Trade,  and  of  iuch 
Force,  that  it  repulfed  Captain  Hewet ,  when 
he  attack’d  it  with  two  hundred  defperate 
Buccaneers.  He  mentions  a  flourifhing  Town 
call’d  HalpOj  alfo  higher  up  the  River  of  Ya- 

bafco.  .  . 

The  Province  of  Jucatan ,  or  Yucatan ,  is  a 
Peninfula,  fituated  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico , 
between  the  Bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honda?  as . 

The  Ifthmus  whereof  has  the  Provinces  of 
Yabafco  and  Chiapa  on  the  Weft.  This  Penin¬ 
fula  extends  from  1 6  to  21  Degrees  odd  Mi¬ 
nutes  North  Latitude,  and  lies  between  the 
89th  and  94th  Degrees  of  Weft  Longitude: 

It  is  generally  fiat,  low  Land,  fcarce  any  Hills, 
unlefs  in  the  Weftern  Part  of  it,  near  the 
Ifthmus :  It  is  now  thinly  inhabited,  efpecially 
near  the  Coafts  •,  tho’  it  was  very  full  of  Peo¬ 
ple  before  the  Spaniards  deftroy’d  the  Natives. 

This  Country  is  not  agreeable  to  European 
Conftitutions,  the  Air  being  exceffive  hot,  and 
the  Lands  near  the  Coaft  frequently  under 
Water.  The  chief  Produce  of  the  Country 
is  Cotton,  Salt,  and  Logwood  ;  and  the  In¬ 
dians  employ  themfelves  pretty  much .  in  fifh- 
ing.  The  only  SpaniJh  Town  on  this  exten-  Campeac 
five  Coaft  is  Campeachy ,  fituate  on  the  W eft-  Town, 
fide  of  the  Peninfula,  in  19  Degrees  odd  Mi¬ 
nutes  North  Latitude  :  It  ftands  in  a  Bending 
of  the  Land,  but  open  to  the  Sea  5  and,  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  built  of  Stone,  and  furrounded  with  a  good 
Wall,  makes  a  fine  Appearance :  It  has  a  Ci¬ 
tadel  for  its  Defence  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
it  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  Buccaneers,  viz. 
in  the  Years  1650  and  1678  j  the  laft  Time 
by  Surprize  i  the  Buccaneers  enter’d  the  Gates 
in  the  Day-time  without  Oppofitien,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  looking  upon  them  to  be  a  Party  of 
their  own  Garrifon,  return’d  from  an  Expedi¬ 
tion  out  of  the  Country.  There  are  two  In¬ 
land  Spanifn  Towns  of  fome  Note  in  Jucatan , 
viz.  Merida  and  Valladolid.  The  Town  of 
Merida  is  fituated  in  20  Degrees  odd  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  between  thirty  and  forty 
Miles  from  the  North  Sea,  and  is  a  Bhhop’s 
See  \  but  I  meet  with  no  fartner  Description 
of  it.  The  Town  of  Valladolid  is  fituated  on 
the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Peninfula,  in  19  Degrees 
odd  Minutes  North  Latitude,  about  thirty 
Miles  within  Land,  and  forty  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  the  Eland  of  Cozumel. 

The  Province  of  Chiapa  is  an  Inland  Coun¬ 
try,  bounded  by  Lai  a/co  on  the  North  by 
Jucatan  on  the  Eaft  ;  and  by  Scconufco  on  the 
South.  It  is  mountainous,  but  weli  wooded 
and  water’d,  and  has  feveral  fruitful  Valleys, 
where  they  feed  great  Herds  of  Cattle  j  and 
they  have  a  pretty  brifk  Trade  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Provinces.  The  chief  Town  is  Chiapa, 
or  Cividad  Real,  fituate  in  16  Degrees  odd 
Minutes  of  North  Latitude,  in  a  Plain  fur- 
rounded  by  Mountains,  at  an  equal  Diftance 
almoft  from  the  North  and  South  Sea.  Is  is  a 
Bifhop’s  See,  and  the  Seat  of  their. Courts  of 
Jfuftice  j  and  there  are  fome  Monafteries  in 
the  Town  i  but  I  don’t  find  it  is  either  rich  or 
populous.  There  is  another  Town  called 
Chiapa  de  los  Indos,  becaufe  it  is  inhabited  by 

the 
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the  Natives,  the  largeft  Indian  Town  in  the  Mexico, 
Country,  and  fituate  about  twelve  Leagues  * 

from  Spanijh  Chiapa. 

The  Province  of  Socunufco  is  bounded  by  Soconufio 
Chiapa  on  the  North  ;  by  Guatimala  towards  Pr0Vince‘ 
the  Eaft  •,  and  by  the  South  Sea  on  the  South 
and  Weft.  It  lies  along  the  Coaft  of  the 
South  Sea  for  above  an  hundred  Miles,  and  is 
not  a  very  fruitful  Country  5  neither  do  they 
feem  to  have  much  T rade.  Our  Seamen  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  very  mountainous ;  and  that 
the  higheft  Mountain,  which  is  a  Vulcano, 
goes  by  the  Name  of  Soconufco :  That  to  the 
South-eaft  of  this  Vulcano  runs  a  River,  on 
the  Banks  whereof  is  fituated  a  large  Indian 
Town }  and  that  both  the  Town  and  the  Ri-  Socmu/c. * 
ver  take  their  Names  from  the  Vulcano.  Town. 

The  Audience  of  Guatimala  is  bounded  by  Guatimala 
that  of  Mexico  on  the  North-weft  •  by  the  Audience, 
North  Sea  on  the  North-eaft  5  by  the  Province 
of  Darieny  or  Perra-firma  Proper ,  in  South 
America ,  on  the  South-eaft  ;  and  by  the  South 
Sea  on  the  South-weft  *  being  about  a  thoufand 
Miles  in  Length  from  the  North- weft  to  the 


South-eaft  y  but  fcarce  half  fo  broad  in  any 
Part,  and  in  fome  not  an  hundred  Miles 
broad.  This  Audience  is  fubdivided  into  fix 
Provinces,  viz.  1.  Vera  Paz  2.  Guatimala  Subdivi- 
P roper  ;  3.  Honduras  •,  4.  Nicaragua  *,  5.  -otl  ot  lt- 

Cofia  Rica  -y  and,  6.  Veragua. 

The  Province  of  Vera  Paz  is  bounded  by  Vera  Par. 
the  Gulph  of  Honduras  and  Jucatan  on  the  Pr0VIIlce- 
North  *,  by  the  Province  of  Honduras  on  the 
Eaft  \  by  Guatimala  Proper  on  the  South  ; 
and  by  Chiapa  towards  the  Weft.  It  is  laid  to 
have  had  the  Name  of  Vera  Paz ,  or  True 
Peace ,  given  it  by  the  Spaniards  becaufe  the 
Natives  fubmitted,  and  made  Peace  with 

them 
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Mexico,  them  voluntarily.  It  is  a  woody  mountainous 
Country,  fubjedt  to  Earthquakes,  and  neither 
fruitful  or  populous.  The  Spaniards  mention 
Vera  Paz,  two  Towns,  viz.  Vera  Paz,  or  Coban ,  and  St. 
or  Coban  Peter's ,  both  of  them  fituated  a  little  to  the 
Southward  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  ;  but  Tra¬ 
vellers  have  not  thought  them  worth  a  parti¬ 
cular  Defcription.  Coban ,  or  Vera  Paz ,  is 

found  in  our  Maps,  in  15  Degrees  North  La¬ 
titude  ;  and  St.  Peter's  a  little  to  the  South- 
eaft  of  it. 

Guatimala  The  Province  of  Guatimala  Proper  is  bound- 
Province.  ec}  jVera  Paz  towards  the  North  ;  by  Ni¬ 
caragua  and  Honduras  on  the  Eaft  j  and  by 
the  South  Sea  on  the  South-weft.  It  is  a 
mountainous  Country,  every  Mountain  al- 
moft  a  Vulcano,  and  fubjedt  to  Earthquakes 
and  fiery  Eruptions  >  as  Dumpier ,  Captain 
Rogers ,  and  others  relate,  who  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Coaft.  There  are, 
however,  many  fruitful  Valleys,  abounding  in 
Corn  and  Fafturage,  and  rich  Drugs  for  Dy¬ 
ing,  viz.  Indico,  Otta,  Silvefter,  and  Cochi- 
neel  ;  and  great  Herds  of  Cattle  ;  feveral 
Sugar  Plantations,  and  fome  Silver  Mines  ; 
and,  as  it  lies  along  the  Coaft  of  the  South 
Sea,  is  well  fupplied  with  Fiih.  It  is  agreed,, 
by  all,  to  be  an  exceeding  fruitful  Country 
nor  are  the  Heats  fo  intolerable  as  might  be 
expedted  between  the  T topics,  the  Earth  be¬ 
ing  refrefhed  by  the  annual  Rains  and  the 
Land  and  Sea  Breezes,  which  fucceed  each 
other  every  Day  at  ftated  Hours.  The  chief 
Guatimala  Towns  are,  r.  Guatimala ,  or  St.  Jago  de  Gua- 
Town.  timala ,  the  Capital,  fituate  in  14  Degrees 

North  Latitude,  eight  or  nine  Leagues  from 
Guatimala  the  South  Sea.  There  is  a  famous  Mountain, 
Vulcano.  with  two  Tops,  two  or  three  Leagues  from 

this 
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this  City  *,  out  of  one  of  which,  ififues  Water,  Mexico, 
and  out  of  the  other,  Fire.  At  the  bottom  of  v— - 

this  Mountain  flood  the  old  Town  of  Guati - 
■mala,  once  deftroy’d  by  a  fiery  Eruption,  and 
a  fecond  time  by  Water  ifiiiing  from  the  other 
.  Head  ^  which  induced  the  Spaniards  to  build 
the  ( new  City  three  Leagues  from  thence ; 
However,  at  this  diftance,  the  Town  is  fome- 
’  times  cover’d  with  Allies  from  the  fiery  Vul- 
tcano,  which  throws  out  Stones  and  Pieces  of 
.Rocks  as  big  as  a  Houfe,  and  is  obferved  to 
to  burn  mold  fiercely  during  the  rainy  Seafon. 

The  new  Town  lies  on  a  River  in  a  fine  Val¬ 
ley,  and  is  one  of  the  largeft  Cities  in  Spanijh 
America,  containing  upwards  of  eight  thoufand 

•  Families.  It  is  the  Seat  of  the  Prefident,  and 
of  the  Courts  of  Juftice  of  this  Audience  •,  a 
,  Bilhop’s  See,  Suffragan  of  Mexico  a  Uni  ver¬ 
ity  j  and  has  feveral  fine  Monafteries :  The 
Cathedral  and  Parochial  Churches  alfo  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  rich.  2.  ‘Trinidad ,  or  Sonfonate,  a. ‘l/inidad 
.Port-Town,  fituate  on  the  Bay  of  the  South  ^  own- 
•Sea,  an  hundred  Miles  South-eaft  of  Guati- 

mala,  in  13  Degrees  North  Latitude:  It  con- 
lifts  of  four  or  five  hundred  Spanifb  Families,  • 

•  befides  Mulattoes  and  Indians ,  and  has  five 
Churches.  3.  St.  Michael’ j,  another  Port-  St  Mi- 

\  Town  to  the  Eaftward  of  Sonfonate ,  having  chad's,  a 
feven  or  eight  hundred  Houfes,  and  feveral 
fine  Churches  •>  and  near  it  is  a  great  Vulcano, 
call’d  The  Vulcano  of  St.  Mich  ad's  •,  beyond 
which  is  a  large  Lake,  the  Banks  whereof  are 
well  inhabited  by  Spaniards ,  Mulattoes ,  and 
Indians.  4.  Amapalla ,  fituate  on  a  fine  Bay  Jmapalia 
to  the  Eaftward  of  St.  Michael's  ■,  in  which  Tows, 
are  above  an  hundred  Spanifb  Families,  who 
have  a  brilk  Trade  for  their  Cochineel,  Cocoa, 

Hides,  Indico,  &fc. 
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The  Province  of  Honduras ,  or  Comaiagua , 
is  bounded  by  the  Gulph  of  Honduras  and 
the  North  Sea  on  the  North  and  Eaft  5  by 
Guatimala  Proper  and  Nicaragua  on  the  South  ; 
and  by  Vera  Paz  on  the  Weft.  The  Air  of 
this  Country  is  faid  to  be  generally  good,  and 
the  Soil  rich  in  Corn  and  Pafturage,  occa- 
ftoned  by  the  annual  Floods  of  their  numerous 
Rivers,  and  was  exceedingly  populous,  till 
the  Natives  were  deftroy’d  by  the  Spaniards , 
who  tortured  and  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
’tis  faid,  to  make  them  difcover  their  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  killed  many  more,  by  obliging 
them  to  work  in  the  Mines,  and  carry  Bur¬ 
thens  beyond  their  Strength.  It  is  even  faid, 
in  a  Letter  to  Charles  V,  written  by  the 
Bifhop  of  Chiapa ,  that  the  Spaniards  murder¬ 
ed  two  Millions  of  People-  in  this  Province  ; 
but  this  Account  muft  certainly  be  very  ex¬ 
travagant,  there  being  fcarce  fo  many  People 
in  it,  if  it  be  true,  as  moft  Writers  agree, 
that  America  was  not  lb  well  peopled  as  Eu¬ 
rope,  when  the  Spaniards  came  thither.  The 
chief  Towns  are,  1.  Valladolid  or  Comaiagua , 
fituate  in  14  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and 
91  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude,  in  a  pleafant 
Valley,  on  the  Weft- fide  of  a  River,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Honduras ,  80  Miles 
North  of  the  Town.  Here  the  Silver  is  re¬ 
fin’d,  which  is  dug  in  the  adjacent  Mountains. 
It  is  the  Refidence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  a  Bilhop’s  See,  Suffragan  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  2.  Eruxillo ,  fituate  in  15  Degrees  odd 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  on  a  Bay  of  the  Sea, 
on  the  North- fide  of  the  Province.  It  ftands 
on  an  Eminence  between  two  Rivers,  the 
Mouths  whereof,  and  fome  Iflands  that  lie  be¬ 
fore  it,  form  the  Harbour,  which  is  defended 
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by  a  Caftle ;  but  the  Place  has  however  been  Mexico, 
plunder’d  feveral  times  by  the  Buccaneers.  3.  k/WJ 
Gracias  a  Dios ,  fituated  at  the  Mouth  of  a  p  ™*5  a 
River  near  the  North-call  Cape,  or  Promon¬ 
tory  of  Honduras.  It  Hands  on  a  Mountain 
near  a  fine  fruitful  Valley,  and  hath  fome  Gold 
Mines  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  it. 

The  Province  of  Nicaragua  is  bounded  by  Nicaragua 
Honduras  on  the  North,  by  the  North  Sea  on  Province, 
the  Eaft,  by  Cojia  Rica  towards  the  South- 
Eaft,  and  by  the  South  Sea  on  the  South- Weft. 

This  Country  confifts  of  Mountains,  Valleys,' 
and  fpacious  Lakes,  with  fine  Savannahs  or 
Meadows,  in  which  feed  numerous  Herds  of 
Cattle.  They  have  alfo  Sugar  Plantations, 
and  a  Variety  of  pleafant  Fruits.  And  their 
conftant  Sea  and  Land-breezes,  with  that  ex- 
tenfive  Lake,  that  runs  quite  crofs  it,  renders 
this  Province  cool  and  healthful  :  Infomuch, 
that  fome  of  our  Countrymen,  that  have  refi- 
ded  here,  call  it  the  Paradife  of  the  Indies. 

But  the  Vulcanoes  in  their  Mountains,  and  the 
Earthquakes  occafion’d  by  them,  too  often  dif- 
turb  their  Repofe.  The  Weft  End  of  the  Nicaragua 
great  Lake  I  have  mentioned,  lies  within  a  Lake, 
few  Leagues  of  the  South  Sea,  and  ftretching 
to  the  Weft  ward  falls  into  the  North  Sea  by 
a  narrow  Chann3,  ufually  called  the  River  of 
Nicaragua  ;  but  this  Channel,  it  feems,  is  fo 
obftruded  by  Rocks,  and  the  River  falls  down 
fuch  Precipices  frequently,  that  the  Navigation 
is  fcarce  practicable  :  Nor  do  the  Spaniards 
care  to  movethefe  Obftrudions,  left  fome  other 
.Nations  fhould  find  a  way  through  this  Lake 
to  their  Settlements  on  the  South  Sea  3  for  the 
.Head  of  the  Lake  is  net  more  than  four  or 
five  Leagues  diftant  from  the  South  Sea.  It  is 
pf  a  good  Depth  after  palling  the  narrow 
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I  'exico.  Channel  from  the  North  "Sea,  and  upwards  of  an 
hundred  Miles  in  Length,  and  thirty  or  forty 
in  Breadth.  It  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  Sea,  and 
the  Banks  of  it  are  pretty  well  inhabited,  on 
account  of  the  Plenty  of  good  Filh  in  it,  and 
other  Conveniences  j  but  it  is  pretty  much  in- 
fefted  by  Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

The  chief  Towns  in  this  Province  are,  i. 
The  City  of  Leon,  fltuate  towards  the  Weft- 
End  of  the  faid  Lake,  in  1 1  Degrees  and  half 
of  North  Latitude,  about  20  Miles  to  the  Eaft- 
ward  of  the  South  Sea.  It  ftands  in  a  Plain 
at  the  Foot  of  a  piqued  Mountain,  call’d,  The 
Vulcano  of  Leon.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and 
befides  the  Cathedral,  has  feveral  Churches 
and  Monafteries,  and  about  a  thoufand  Houfes, 
whereof  the  Governors  and  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Inhabitants  make  a  grand  Appearance  y 
but  they  are  moft  of  them  low  built  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Earthquakes.  The  Riches  of  the 
Place  has  tempted  the  Buccaneers  to  plunder 
it  feveral  times,  and  particularly  the  Crew, 
that  Damper  failed  with  in  the  Year  1684, 
who  fet  Fire  to  the  Place,  on  the  Governor’s 
refufing  them  a  Sum  of  Money.  And  perhaps 
the  Eaflnefs  of  Accefs  to  this  City,  was  one 
great  Inducement  to  their  attempting  it  j  for 
Damper  relates,  that  the  Way  to  it  lay  through 
fine  level  Savannahs  or  Meadows:  Nor  does 
he  mention  any  Fortifications  about  it,  only 
fome  Breaft- works  in  the  Way  thither.  2. 
*xa  Ria  Lex  a,  or  Rea  Lejo ,  fituate  on  the  South 
Sea,  being  the  Port-Town  to  the  City  of 
Leon,  and  fituate  twenty  Miles  Weft  of  it. 
The  Town  ftands  in  a  Plain  on  a  fmall  River, 
is  pretty  large,  and,  according  to  Damper ,  has 
three  Churches  and  an  Hofpital ;  but  is  a  ve¬ 
ry  fickly  Place,  on  account  of  the  Creeks  and 
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Salt-marfhes,  that  lie  about  it,  and  occafion  a  Mexico.  ^ 
very  naufeous  Smell.  3.  Granada ,  fituate  on  Granoja 
the  South-fide  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua ,  about  Town. 
fixty  Miles  South-Eaft  of  Uony  a  good  tra¬ 
ding  Town,  with  feme  Fortifications  about  it ; 
and  yet  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Buccaneers  in  the  Year  1686.  4.  St.  John's,  St.Johns. 

fituate  on  the  North- fide  of  the  River  of  Ni¬ 
caragua,  about  an  hundred  Miles  to  the 
Weft  ward  of  the  North  Sea  ;  but  I  meet  with 
no  farther  Defcription  of  it.  ,  _  . 

The  Province  of  Cofta  Rica ,  or  the  Rich 
Coaft ,  is  bounded  by  Niracagua  on  the  North  ; 
by  the  North  Sea  on  the  Eaft  •,  by  Veragua 
on  the  South-Eaft,  and  by  the  South  Sea 
on  the  South- Weft,  extending  two  hundred 
Miles  along  the  South  Sea  Coaft,  and  about 
fixty  Miles  along  the  Coaft  of  the  North  Sea. 

This  is  a  mountainous  barren  Country  •,  but 
inexpreffibly  rich  in  Gold  and  Silver  Mines, 
from  whence  its  Shoars  obtain’d  the  Name  of 
the  Rich  Coaft.  The  chief  T owns  are,  1 .  Nt- 
coya,  fituated  thirty  Miles  to  the  Eaft  ward  of  a. 

Bay  of  the  South  Sea,  to  which  however  it 
gives  its  Name,  and  lies  in  10  Degrees  odd 
Minutes  North  Latitude,  confiding  of  about 
fourfeore  Houfes.  The  Bay  is  much  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  Spanijh  Shipping,  being  a  commo¬ 
dious  Harbour,  and  feveral  Rivers  falling  in¬ 
to  it  j  but  what  is  molt  confiderable,  is  a  Pearl- 
Fifhery  the  Spaniards  have  here,  which  yields 
them  a  confiderable  Profit:  This  may  well 
be  called  the  Rich  Coaft  therefore,  when  the 
Sea  and  the  Land  yield  fuch  valuable  Trea- 
fures.  AH  our  Seamen  take  Notice  of  the 
Mountains  near  this  Coaft,  both  on  account  of 
of  their  vaft  Height  and  the  Figure  they  make 
at  Sea : They  are  called  the  Crown  Mountains,  foe™* 

1  and  Mountains. 
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and  are  five  or  fix  Ridges  of  Hills,  gradually 
furmounting  each  other,  and  refembling  a 
Crown  at  a  diftance,  But  to  return  to  the 
Town  of  Nicoya:  This  alfo  was  taken  and  plun¬ 
der’d  by  the  Buccaneers  in  the  Year  1 687, 
who  extorted  a  confiderable  Sum  from  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  for  not  fetting  it  on  fire  •,  fo  exceeding 
weak  do  the  Spaniards  appear  to  be  in  thofe 
Parts.  2.  The  fecond  Town  I  fhall  mention, 
is  Carthage ,  the  Capital,  which  is  fituated  alfo 
thirty  or  forty  Miles  within  the  Land  to  the 
Eaftward  of  Nicoya  ^  but  I  meet  with  no  far¬ 
ther  Defcription  of  it.  As  it  is  a  barren  Coun¬ 
try,  there  are  few  T owns  in  it,  and  thofe  are 
not  very  confiderable. 

The  Province  of  Veragua  is  bounded  by 
the  North  Sea  on  the  North  •,  by  the  Province 
of  Darien ,  or  Ferra-firma  Proper  in  South 
America ,  and  by  the  Gulph  of  Panama  on 
the  Eaft  j  by  the  South  Sea  on  the  South,  and 
by  Cofta  Rica  on  the  Weft.  This  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  barren  Country  ;  but  then  their  Moun¬ 
tains  are  well  cloath’d  with  Timber,  and  near 
the  Coaft  of  the  North  and  South  Seas,  the 
Land  is  low  and  incumber’d  with  Thickets  of 
Mangroves  and  Bamboa  Canes,  and  generally  - 
very  unhealthful but  they  have  Mines  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Cofta 
Rica  \  and  in  their  Rivers,  which  fall  from  the 
Mountains,  is  frequently  found  Gold  Duft : 
But  the  Courfe  of  their  Rivers  is  very  fhort 
and  rapid,  efpecially  thofe  that  fall  into  the 
North  Sea,  the  Mountains  lying  very  near  that 
Shoar  ;  nor  are  they  far  from  the  Coaft  of  the 
South  Sea.  The  chief  Towns  are,  1.  Santa 
Fe ,  or  St.  Faith's ,  fituate  in  the  middle  of 
the  Province,  in  9  Degrees  of  North  Latitude 
and  83  Degrees  of  Weftern  Longitude  ;  where, 
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’tis  faid,  the  Spaniards  melt  their  Gold  into  Mexico. 
Bars  }  but  their  Capital  is  faid  to  be,  2.  The 
Town  of  Conception ,  fituate  on  a  Bay  of  the  Town. 
North  Sea,  forty  Miles  North  of  Santa  Fe  ;  but 
I  meet  with  no  farther  Defcription  of  either  of 
thefe  Towns.  3.  Puebla  Nova ,  or  New  Puebla 
Fawn,  fituate  at  the  Mouth  of  a  River,  Mw. 
which  runs  into  the  South  Sea,  encompafs’d 
with  Bogs  and  Moraffes  5  faid  to  be  a  large 
Place,  but  of  no  Force,  being  taken  by  a 
Crew  of  Buccaneers,  with  whom  Dampier 
fail’d  in  the  Year  1685.  4.  Chiriqui ,  fituate 

on  a  River,  that  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  about 
three  Miles  from  its  Mouth,  and  upwards  of 
forty  Miles  to  the  Weft  ward  of  Puebla  Nova . 

This  Town  alfo  was  taken  by  the  Buccaneers  ^  r////a 
in  1686.  As  was,  5.  La  .Villia  on  the  fameTgWn> 
Coaft,  where  the  Buccaneers  furpriz’d  three 
hundred  Spaniards  in  the  Church  at  High- 
Mafs,  and  poffeflecl  t-hemfelves  of  a  vaft  Trea- 
fure  in  Bullion  and  rich  Merchandize  5  but 
falling  into  an  Ambufcade  afterwards,  loft: 
molt  part  of  their  Plunder  ;  however,  they 
carried  off  their  Prifoners,  and  had  upwards 
of  ten  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  paid  them 
for  their  Ranfom. 

Having  given  a  Defcription  of  modern 
Mexico,  and  fome  of  the  chief  Spanijh  Towns  •, 

I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  Towns  and  Villages 
of  the  Indians ,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with 
the  Form  of  their  Houfes,  and  the  Materials, 
of  which  they  were,  or  are  built,  with  their 
Furniture,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  thefe  Parti¬ 
culars  from  the  firft  Difcoverers,  or  from  Tra¬ 
vellers  that  have  lately  vifited  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  j  and  firft  I  (hall  treat  of  the  City  of 
Old  Mexico. 


What 
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Mexico.  What  the  Form  of  the  old  City  was,  no 
Author,  that  I  have  met  with,  attempts  to 
co  defcrib’d  defcribe,  any  more  than  the  Dimenfions :  But, 
as  it  flood  on  the  fame  Ground  the  prefent 
City  ftands  on,  there  is  Reafon  to  believe  it  was 
fquare  as  modern  Mexico  is,  or  pretty  near 
that  Figure  •,  and  the  Dimenfions  may  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  from  the  Number  of  Families  that  re- 
fided  in  it,  which  the  Hiftories  of  that  Con- 
queft  make  to  be  about  fixty  thoufand.  Thefe 
Hiftories  inform  us  alfo,  that  there  was  a  vaft 
Square  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  which,  in 
the  Time  of  their  great  Fair,  contained  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  People,  that  reforted  thither 
with  their  Goods  and  Merchandizes,  and 
lodged  in  the  Booths  and  Tents  they  eredled 
in  that  Square  :  That  the  Town  was  divided 
into  two  Parts  ;  the  one  inhabited  by  the 
Court,  the  Nobility,  and  Perfons  of  Diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  the  other  by  Tradefmen  and  People 
of  inferior  Rank  :  That  the  former  was  much 
Building?,  the  largeft  Part  *  where  the  Streets  were  fpa- 
cious,  the  Houfes  of  white  hewn  Stone,  one 
Story  high  ;  and  that  they  had  flat  Roofs 
adorn’d  with  Battlements :  That  their  Cielings 
were  of  Cedar,  Cyprefs,  or  other  odoriferous 
Furniture.  Wood  j  and  their  Hangings  were  either  of 
Furs  and  beautiful  Feathers,  or  painted  Cot¬ 
ton  Linen,  with  a  Variety  of  Figures  of  Birds, 
Beafts,  or  Plants.  The  only  Furniture  men¬ 
tion’d  befides,  are  their  Beds  and  Chairs,  which 
do  not  feem  fuitable  to  the  reft  ;  for  their  Beds 
were  no  better  than  Mats,  and  their  Chairs 
of  Wood  ;  nor  were  any  of  the  Nobility 
ferved  in  Plate :  This  was  the  Prerogative  only 
of  the  Emperor,  the  reft  eat  out  of  earthern 
Diflies. 


The 
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The  Only  publick  Buildings  Writers  oive  Mexic  o. 
us  any  Defcription  of,  are  the  Emperor's  Pa- 
laceSj  and  their  Temples }  and  thefe  Defcrip-  Palates‘ 
tiorts  are  not  fo  full  as  could  be  wifh’d. 

The  Palace,  whefe  Montezuma,  the  laft  Em- 
perot,  refided,  fufficiently  fhew’d  the  Maghi- 
ncertCe  Of  that  Prince,  fays  the  Hiftorj  of  the 
Cenqueji.  The  Pile  was  fo  very  large,  that 
it  Open’d  with  thirty  Gates,  into  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  Streets ;  the  principal  Front  making  one 
Side  of  the  great  Square  above  -  mention’d. 

The  Materials  of  this  Building  were  poliffrd 
Jafper,  black,  red  and  white  •,  and  over  each 
Gate,  iti  a  large  Shield,  were  the  Arms  of 
Montezuma ,  being  a  Griffin,  half  Eagle  and 
half  Lion,  with  the  Wings  extended,  and  a 
Tiger'  in  his  Talons. 

This  Palace  confifted  of  feveral  fquare 
Courts^  fo  Vaftly  extensive,  that  here  were 
Apartments  for  three  ihoufand  of  his  Women, 
and  a  proportionable  Number  of  other  Dome- 
fticks  •,  and  might  rather  be  ftyled  a  feparate 
City,  than  a  :piaee. 

The  Palace"  affign’d  to  Cffrtez  and  his  Army 
was  vaftly  large,  containing  Commodious 
Rooms  and  Apartments  for  his  five  hundred 
Spaniards ,  and  for  feveral  thoufand  ¥1  dfcalans, 
his  Indian  Allies  ;  the  whole  being  furrotmded 
with  a  thick  Stone-Wall,  and  flank’d  with 
ftately  Towers,  at  convenient  Diftances.  In 
feveral  of  the  Streets  of  Mexico  were  Canals, 
with  Bridges  over  them,  and  many  thoufand 
Boats  ply’d  upon  the  Water  to  bring  in  Provi- 
fions,  and  for  the  Service  or  Pleafure  of  the 
Inhabitants.  There  were  two  vaft  Aquedudis 
alfo  made  by  the  Emperor  Montezuma ,  which 
brought  in  frefh  Water  from  a  Mountain  three 
Miles  diftance,  fupplying  the  Palates  and  the 
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Mexico,  numerous  Fountains  in  the  high  Streets  with 
Water. 

Befides  the  two  Palaces  already  mentioned, 
Montezuma  had  feveral  Pleafure-houfes  in  and 
about  the  City :  In  one  of  which  were  great 
Galleries,  fupported  by  Pillars  of  Jafper,  in 
which  were  kept  every  Species  of  Land -Fowls 
and  Birds  that  Mexico  produced.  The  Sea 
Fowls  were  preferved  and  fed  in  Refervoirs  of 
fait  Watery  and  thofe  that  were,  bred  in  Lakes 
and  Rivers,  in  others  of  frefh  Watery  and  fo 
numerous  were  the  feather’d  Race  of  all  Kinds^ 
that  it  is  Paid  to  be  the  Bufinefs  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  Men  to  feed  and  look  after  them. 

In  another  Square,  of  the  fame  Palace,  were 
kept  all  manner  of  wild  Beads,  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  Dens  and  Cages,  in  a  mod  regular 
Order  i  and  in  another  Part  of  this  Palace 
were  Apartments  for  Dwarfs  and  Monders, 
Fools  and  Naturals,  of  the  human  Species, 
kept  for  the  Sport  or  Service  of  the  Court. 

Here  were  alfo  Armories,  well  replenish'd 
with  Armour,  and  all  manner  of  Indian  Wea¬ 
pons  j  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  particular  Ac¬ 
count  under  another  Head  :  And  in  the  fame 
Quarter  were  feen  the  Artificers  at  work  that 
form’d  and  clean’d  txhefe  Arms. 

All.thefe  Palaces  had  fpacious  and  elegant 
Gardens,  not  planted  with  Fruit,  but  laid  out 
in  fine"  diady  Walks,  Beds  of  fragrant  and 
medicinal  Herbs,  and  Parterres  of  beautiful 
Flowers  j  with  magnificent  Summer  -  houfes. 
Bagnio’s,  Arbours,  and  Fountains,  that  might 
have  Vied  with  any  Thing  of  that  kind  in 
Europe,  in  tjhofe  Days, 

^Ut  there  was  a  Building,  in  the  mod  foli- 
tary  Part  of  thefe  Gardens,  which  furprized 
'the  tS.pmmrdi^  ’tis  faid,  more  than  any  thing 

they 
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they  met  with ;  and  that  was  an  Edifice  call’d  Mexico. 
The  Houfe  of  Sorrow  \  to  which  the  Emperor  -v-— 
ufed  to  retire  on  the  Death  of  his  near  Relati¬ 
ons,  or  on  any  Calamity,  publick  or  private. 

It  was  fo  contrived,  as  to  infpire  thofe  that 
approached  it  with  gloomy  melancholy 
Thoughts  ;  the  Roof,  the  Cieling,  and  Sides 
were  black  ;  and  only  Light  enough  Jet  in  to 
difcover  the  di final  Obfcurity.  Here  he  ufed 
to  remain  till  the  Time  of  Mourning  and 
Humiliation  were  over  *,  and  here,  if  we  may 
credit  thofe  Authors  who  write  the  Conqueft 
of  Mexico ,  Montezuma  ufed  to  converfe  fa¬ 
miliarly  with  the  Prince  of  Darknefs :  But 
thofe  who  read  thefe  Gentlemen,  are  at  Liber- v 
ty  to  believe  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  pleafe 
of  fuch  Relations. 

■  I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Defcrip-  Temples, 
tion  of  the  Mexican  Temples,  the  principal 
whereof  was  dedicated  to  Viztlipuzli ,  the  God 
of  IVar .  This  Rood  on  a  fpacious  Square, 
furrounded  by  a  Wall  of  hewn  Stone,  wrought 
on  the  Outfide  with  various  Knots  of  twilled 
Serpents :  At  a  little  diftance  from  the  princi¬ 
pal  Gate  was  a  Place  of  Worlhip,  built  of 
Stone,  and  afcended  on  the  Outfide  by  thirty 
Steps,  on  the  Top  whereof  was  a  long  flat 
Roof,  and  the  Front  of  it  adorn’d  with  the 
Sculls  of  Men  that  had  been  facrificed,  placed 
in  rows  one  above  another,  which  half  co¬ 
ver’d  this  Edifice. 

On  each  Side  of  the  grand  Square  was  a 
magnificent  Gate,  and  over  every  one  of  them 
four  Statues,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  fome  fub- 
ordinate  Deities  •,  for  all  that  enter’d  the  Gates 
feem’d  to  adore  them.  Under  the  Wall,  on 
the  Infide,  were  the  Apartment  of  the  Priefts, 
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and  of  their  Officers  and  Servants  j  and  yet 
the  Square  was  fo  very  extenfive,  that  there  was 
Room  left  for  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Pe.rfon$ 
to  dance  on  their  folemn  Feftivals. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Square  was  an  Edifice 
of  a  pyramidal  Form  -,  three  Sides  whereof 
were  fmooth,  and  the  fourth  contain’d  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Stone-fteps,  by  which  they 
afcended  to  the  Top,  that  was  a  Flat  of  forty 
Foot  fquare,  laid  with  Jafper  of  all  Colours. 
The  Rails,  or  Balluftrade,  that  furrounded  this, 
were  of  a  ferpentine  Form,  cover’d  with  a 
Stone  as  black  as  Jet,  and  join’d  with  a  red  and 
white  Cement,  that  was  very  ornamental. 

On  each  Side,  within  the  Rails,  was  a  marble 
Statue,  fupporting  a  vaft  Candleftick,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  a  green  Stone,  five  Spans  high 
from  the  Floor,  which  terminated  in  a  Point ; 
and  on  this  they  extended  the  human  Victims 
they  facrificed,  throwing  them  on  their  Backs, 
and  ripping  them  open  with  Knives  made  of 
Flint ;  after  which,  they  tore  out  their  Hearts, 
and  offer’d  them  to  their  Idols :  For,  on  the 
farther  Side,  oppofite  to  the  Stairs,  flood  a 
Chappel  of  exquifite  Materials  and  Architec¬ 
ture,  where  the  Idol  was  placed  on  an  Altar. 
This  Image  was  of  human  Form,  and  fat  on 
a  Throne,  fuftained  by  an  Azure  Globe,  which 
they  called  Heaven  ;  from  the  Sides  whereof 
iffued  four  Rods,  their  Ends  refembling  the 
Heads  of  Serpents  :  On  the  Head  of  the 
Image  was  a  Helmet,  adorn’d  vyith  Plumes  of 
various  Colours  \  its  Countenance  was  fevere 
and  terrible,  and  much  deformed  by  two  blue 
Bands,  which  bound  the  Forehead  and  the 
Nofe  j  in  the  Right  Hand  it  held  a  twining 
Serpent,  that  ferved  for  a  Staff •  and  in  the 

Left 
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Left  four  Arrows,  which  were  revered  as  the 
Gift  of  Heaven :  It  bore  a  Shield  alfp,  adorn’d 
with  fine  white  Plumes  in  the  Form  of  a  Crofs. 

On  the  Left  Hand  was  another  Chappel  of  the 
fame  Form,  in  which  was  the  Image  of  Wlalock , 
another  of  their  Gods  ;  refembling  the  former 
however  in  every  refpedl :  They  were  efteemed 
Friends,  or  rather  fo  intimately  unitfd,  that 
they  aferibed  to  them  the  fame  Attributes,  and 
paid  them  the  fame  Honours.  The  Walls  and 
Altars  of  thefe  Chappels  were  immenfely  rich, 
cover’d  with  Jewels  and  precious  Stones,  fet 
on  Feathers  of  various  Colours. 

There  were  eight  of  thefe  Temples  in 
Mexico ,  of  the  like  Architecture  and  equal 
Wealth,  befides  two  thoufand  fmall  ones,  de-f 
dieated  to  as  many  different  Gods  ^  every 
Street  having  its  tutelary  Deity  •,  every  Diftrels 
or  Calamity  its  particular  Altar,  to  which 
they  had  Recourfe  for  a  Remedy  of  their  fe- 
veral  Sufferings  :  But,  having  referved  a  (Chap¬ 
ter  on  purpofe  to  treat  of  their  Religion,  I 
forbear  enlarging  on  that  Subject  here. 

Thofe,  who  have  written  the  Conqueft  ofgoma 
Mexico ,  have  given  us  an  Account  of  feveral  other  anci- 
other  noble  Cities  and  Towns  in  that  Empire,  fn^T.0Wrjm 
whofe  Buildings  were  little  inferior  to  the  Ca-  ct  cu':’e  ‘ 
pital  •,  particularly  lztacpalapa,  fituate  on  an 
Ifland  in  the  Lake  about  two  Leagues  from 
Mexico ,  and  with  which  it  had  a  Com  muni-' 
cation  by  a  fpacious  Stone  Caufey.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  pafs’d  through  this  City  in  their 
firft  March  to  Mexico ,  relate,  that  it  confided 
of  ten  thoufand  Houles,  many  of  which  were 
built  like  thofe  of  Mexico ,  with  flat  Roofs, 
Battlements,  and  Cedar  Cielings  ;  and  that  the 
Rooms  of  the  Cacique’s  Palace  were  hung 

with 
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Mexico,  with  Cotton  Linen  finely  painted :  That, 
among  other  Curiofities  in  his  Garden,  he  had 
a  fquare  Refervoir  of  Stone,  with  Stairs  on 
every  Side  going  down  to  the  Bottom,  each 
Side  containing  four  hundred  Paces.  Another 
City  they  pafs’d  through  call’d  Cholula ,  which 
for  Beauty  they  compared  to  Valladolid  in 
Spain ,  and  allure  us,  that  it  contained  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  Souls,  and  had  a  Suburbs  of  equal 
Dimenfions. 

The  City  of  Tlafcala  alfo,  they  inform  us, 
was  built  with  Stone  and  Brick,  and  the  Houfes 
had  flat  Roofs,  with  Battlements  or  Terrafles, 
like  thofe  of  Mexico  :  That  it  was  fituated  on 
four  Eminencies,  which  were  united  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  Stone- Wall :  So  well  were  thefe 
People  vers’d  in  Architecture  in  thofe  Days  ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  there  are  any  Towns 
in  the  Country  now  built  of  Brick  or  Stone, 
except  thofe  in  Pofieffion  of  the  Spaniards.  I 
proceed  therefore,  in  the  laft  place,  to  defcribe 
the  Towns  there  are  in  Mexico  at  this  Day,  in¬ 
habited  by  fuch  Indians  as  are  not  come  into 
the  Spanifh  Modes  of  Building,  with  the  Form 
of  their  Houfes  and  their  Furniture. 

Indian  Even  thofe  Indians ,  that  have  fubmitred  to 

Towns,  (he  Spaniards ,  and  embraced  their  Religion 
(if  they  have  not  intermarried  with  them,  and 
are  not  Inhabitants  of  their  great  Towns)  live 
in  thatch’d  Cottages,  and  obferve  very  little 
Regularity  in  laying  out  their  Streets  *,  their 
Houfes  neither  ftand  contiguous,  or  in  any 
Order,  but  are  difperfed  here  and  there,  as  in 
our  Villages,  every  one  having  his  feparate 
Plantation  ;  only  they  have  one  common 
Guard-houfe,  or  Fort,  fituate  on  an  Emi¬ 
nence,  whither  they  refort  on  the  Approach 
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They  never  lay  any  deep  Foundations ;  their 
Houles  Hand  in  a  manner  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground :  They  fet  up  fmall  Polls,  feven 
or  eight  Foot  high,  two  or  three  Foot  afun- 
der  ;  and,  having  fplinter’d  up  the  Intervals, 
cover  them  with  Clay :  The  Roof  is  made  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  Barn,  and  cover’d  ufually 
with  Palmeto  Leaves  :  The  Length  of  the 
Building  is  about  four  and  twenty  Foot,  and 
half  as  broad  as  it  is  long  ;  The  Fire-hearth  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  Houfe,  and  they  have  a 
Hole  over  it  to  let  out  the-  Smoak,  but  no 
Chimneys :  They  build  but  one  Floor,  and  have 
no  Partitions  *,  all  the  Houfe  is  but  one  Room : 
Inftead  of  Beds  they  ufe  Hammocks,  which 
are  hung  up  on  the  principal  Beam,  from  one 
End  to  the  other  of  the  Houfe  ;  nor  have  they 
any  other  Seats  or  Tables,  but  Blocks  of 
Wood  :  Their  Furniture  confifts  of  Pots  and 
Pans,  and  other  Kitchen  Utenfils,  with  Cala- 
bafhes  or  Gourds  of  an  uncommon  Size  to 
hold  their  Liquor ;  and  their  Arms,  Bows, 
Arrows,  Launces,  Darts,  and  Quivers,  with 
their  Tools,  are  hung  round  the  Cottage  as 
Ornaments. 

Their  Guard-houfe  is  about  an  hundred  and 
thirty  Foot  long,  and  five  and  twenty  broad  ; 
the  Walls  nine  or  ten  Foot  high,  and  the  Top 
of  the  Roof  about  twenty  Foot  in  Height, 
and  thatch’d  with  Palmeto  Leaves,  as  the  pri¬ 
vate  Houfes  are  ;  but  they  have  narrow  Loop¬ 
holes  on  the  Sides,  from  whence  they  can  an¬ 
noy  an  Enemy  with  their  Arrows.  Thefe 
Houfes,  as  has  been  obferved,  are  generally 
fituated  on  an  Eminence  •  and  the  Ground  is 
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Mexico,  cleared  of  Wood  and  Shrubs  for  a  good  Space 

— - - '  about  them,  that  an  Enemy  may  find  no 

Shelter  from  their  Arrows,  or  any  Place  to  lie 
concealed.  They  have  ftrong  Doors  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Entrance  to  thefe  Houfes  j  but  the 
Spaniards ,  it  feems,  eafily  burn  down  thefe 
little  Fortrefles,  by  (booting  flaming  Arrows 
into  the  Thatch. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

0/’  the  Perfons  and  Habits  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  $  of  their  Genius  and  Temper ; 
Arts,  Manufactures ,  Diet ,  Exercifes, 
and  Diverfons . 


HERE  is  at  prefent  a  great  V a-  Mexico, 
riety  of  Inhabitants  in  Mexico ,  wz,  f— “v-—' 
1.  The  native  Indians  ;  2.  The 
Spaniards ,  and  other  Europeans  ;  bitarts'  of 
3.  The  Defendants  of  the  Spani-  Mexico. 


ards  unmix’d,  who  are  called  CWo/I ;  4.  The 
Meftices ,  or  Mefties ,  the  Xffue  of  a  Spaniard 
and  an  American  *,  5.  The  Fife  Mefties ,  the 
I  flue  of  fuch  1  flue  6.  The  Terceroons  dez  In¬ 
dies ,  the  Children  of  the  laid,  intermarried 
with  pure  Spaniards ;  7.  The  Quart  croons  dez 
Indies ,  whofe  Pofterity  are  allowed  the  lame 
Privileges  as  pure  Spaniards.  The  Blacks  alio 
are  pretty  numerous,  having  been  carried  over 
to  the  Indies  from  Africa ,  and  by  one  means 
or  other  obtained  their  Freedom.  The  IlTue 
of  a  Spaniard  (or  other  European)  by  one  of 
thefe  Female  Negroes ,  is  called  a  Mulattoe ; 
The  Defendants  of  thefe  alfo  are  called  Mu- 
lattoes ,  tho’  again  intermarried  with  Spaniards , 
and  as  white  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves ;  and 
can  never  enjoy  the  Privileges  of  Spaniards , 
unlefs  they  can  conceal  their  Defcent,  which 
they  frequently  do,  by  removing  from  the 
Place  of  their  Nativity.  And  there  is  alfo  a 
Vol.  XXVIII.  U 
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Mexico,  mingled  Breed  of  Negroes  and  Indians ,  whofe 
'  Defcendants  are  ever  excluded  from  the  Pri¬ 
vileges  of  Spaniards  till  their  Anceftors  are 
Negro  forgotten.  But,  befide  thefe,  there  are  fome 
Common-  Commonwealths  of  Blacks ,  in  feveral  Parts  of 
sveaLhs.  Mexico,  that  own  no  Subjedtion  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards  :  Thefe  were  conftituted  out  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  that  run  away  from  their  Matters  into 
the  Woods  and  Mountains ;  and,  at  length, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
forced  to  enter  into  Treaties  with  them,  and 
grant  them  their  Liberties,  and  permit  them 
to  be  govern’d  by  their  own  Magiftrates,  on 
condition  they  would  put  a  Stop  to  their  De¬ 
predations. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  defcribe  the 
Perfons  and  Habits  of  the  native  Mexicans. 
The  Per-  The  Indians ,  I  find,  are  generally  of  a 
for.s  of  the  middle  Stature,  and  their  Complexions  a  deep 
IrJtans.  olive,  darker  than  that  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  Men  have  ftrait  clean  Limbs,  are  big- 
bon’d,  and  well-fhap’d  *,  fcarce  a  crooked  or 
deform’d  Perfon  is  to  be  found  among  them : 
They  are  nimble  and  adtive,  and  run  very 
fwiftly.  The  Women  are  moderately  fat,  and 
well-fhap’d  *  and  the  Faces,  both  of  Men  and 
Women  (who  have  not  taken  Pains  to  alter 
the  natural  Shape)  are  round  :  Their  Eyes  large, 
either  black  or  grey,  lively  and  fparkling : 
Their  Foreheads  are  high  j  their  Nofes  fhort  5 
the  Mouth  of  a  moderate  Size  •,  their  Lips 
thin  ■,  their  Chins  and  Cheeks  well  propor¬ 
tion’d  ;  and  all  of  them  have  fine  Sets  of 
Teeth  :  The  Features  both  of  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men  generally  good. 

In  the  wearing  their  Flair,  which  is  always 
black,  they  differ  very  much  in  fome  Places 
the  Men  wear  it  fhort,  and  the  W omen  long  j 
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and  in  others  it  is  juft  the  reverfe  :  Some  are  Mexico, 
proud  of  having  long  Hair  hang  down  their  '“-*■*'* — ■ 
Backs  ;  others  wear  it  fhort,  juft  below  their 
Ears,  and  fome  tie  it  u.p  behind  but  all  agree 
in  fuffering  no  Hair  to  remain  upon  them, 
unlefs  the  Hair  of  their  Heads,  and  over  their 
Eyes  ;  the  reft  is  pull’d  off  with  Tweazers  as 
foon  as  ever  it  appears,  which  is  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  old  Women  it  fee  ms  :  Infomuch,  that 
the  Spaniards  did  not  find  a  Beard  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  or  any  Hair  below  the  Waift,  when  they 
arrived  among  them.  There  are  fome  Nati¬ 
ons  of  Indians  that  take  abundance  of  Pains 
to  render  their  Countenances  deform’d  j  they 
do  not  only  fiat  the  Notes  of  their  new-born 
Infants,  but  fo  prcfs  and  fqueeze  their  Pleads 
between  two  Boards,  that  they  make  them 
perfectly  flat  •,  while  others  endeavour  to  mould 
their  tender  Sculls  into  the  Shape  of  a  Sugar- 
loaf  ;  And  there  are  fcarce  any  of  them  but 
disfigure  their  Faces  and  Bodies  with  Paint, 
and  rub  themfelves  over  with  Oil  or  Fat.  They 
begin  to  anoint  and  paint  their  Children  very 
young,  and  the  Women  are  the  Operators: 

The  Colours  they  chiefly  affedt  are  a  lively 
red,  blue  or  yellow  •,  and  fometimes  they  make 
the  Figures  of  Men,  Beafts,  Birds,  or  plants, 
on  every  Part  of  the  Body,  but  chiefly  on  the 
Face :  They  draw  thefe  Figures  on  the  Skin 
with  wooden  Pencils,  gnaw’d  at  the  End  to 
the  Softnefs  of  a  Brufti  ;  renewing  the  Paint 
from  Time  to  Time,  till  the  Colours  are  fix’d. 

But  the  Way  they  often  take  to  render  the  Fi¬ 
gures  lafting  and  indelible,  is  by  pricking  the 
Skin  with  a  Thorn  till  the  Blood  follows,  and 
then  rubbing  the  Paint  in  with  their  Hands. 

Some  Nations  of  Mexicans,  when  they  go  to 
the  Wars,  paint  their  Faces  red,  and  their 
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Mexico.  Bodies  with  other  Colours,  according  to  their 
feveral  Fancies  j  but  this  is  ufually  wafh’d  off 
at  Night,  and  renew’d  every  Morning. 

The  Hi-  As  to  their  Habits,  mpft  of  the  Mexican 
hits  of  the  Nations  wear  fome  Habit  or  other  •,  but  there 
Indian.  are  jn£ans  that  go  perfectly  naked.  Gvmelll 
relates,  that  he  faw  fome  of  the  Chichmecas , 
when  he  was  at  Mexico ,  who  had  no  Part  of 
their  Bodies  covered,  but  their  Nudities  *,  all 
the  reft  of  the  Body  was  naked,  and  ftain’d 
with  feveral  Colours :  That  their  Faces  were 
ftreak’d  with  black  Lines,  made  by  pricking 
the  Skin,  and  rubbing  in  the  black  Liquor  : 
That  fome  of  thefe  wore  Stags  Sculls  on  their 
Heads  with  the  Horns  on  others  had  a  Li¬ 
on’s,  a  Tyger’s,  or  a  Wolf’s  Flead  upon  their 
own,  fatten'd  about  their  Necks  with  Part  of 
the  Beaft’s  Skin  :  Thefe  are  worn  as  Triumphs 
of  their  Victories  over  thofe  Animals.  But 
they  are  ambitious  of  nothing  fo  much  as  of 
killing  a  Spaniard ,  that  they  may  fix  his  Head 
on  their  own,  and  triumph  in  the  Deftrudtion 
of  their  moft  dreaded  Enemy. 

There  is  another  Nation  in  Veragua ,  where 
the  Men  cloath  nothing  but  the  Penis ,  which 
■the  inferior  People  wrap  up  in  a  Leaf,  and 
thofe  of  better  Quality  inclofe  in  a  Cafe  of 
Gold  or  Silver,  of  the  Fafhion  of  a  Cone  or 
Exdnguifher,  and  adorn  it  with  Jewels,  letting 
the  Scrotum  hang  uncover’d  in  full  View:  But 
even  thefe  People,  on  Feftivals  and  other  fo- 
lemn  Occafions,  have  a  white  or  black  Cot¬ 
ton  Garment,  like  a  Plowman’s  Frock,  that 
reaches  down  to  their  Heels  *  and  if  an  Euro¬ 
pean  gives  them  a  Shirt,  or  any  other  Cloath- 
ing,  they  immediately  put  it  on,  and  reckon 
themfelves  very  line..  But  if  they  have  no 
Or-aamer.ts  cloath s,  they  feldom  want  Ornaments  for 

the 
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the  Face,  Ears,  and  Neck,  befides  the  paint-  Mexico, 
ing  of  their  Skins,  already  mentioned.  The 
Men  have  always  a  thin  Plate  of  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver,  hanging  over  their  Lips,  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  a  Piece  being  cut  out  of  the  upper 
Side,  it  is  almoft  of  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent, 
the  Points  whereof  gently  pinch  the  Bridle  of 
the  Note  and  fallen  it  on  ;  the  Middle  of  this 
Plate  is  about  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Guinea,  and 
grows  gradually  thinner  towards  the  Edges. 

This  is  the  Size  of  the  Plate  they  wear  when 
they  aftemble  in  Council,  or  at  a  Feftival  j  but 
they  have  one  much  lefs,  that  does  not  reach 
their  Lips,  which  they  wear  at  other  Times. 

The  Women,  inftead  of  a  Plate,  wear  a 
Ring  of  the  like  Size,  which  goes  through 
the  Bridle  of  the  Nofe,  and  by  its  Weight 
fometimes  draws  it  down  to  the  Mouth.  Both 
Men  and  Women,  lay  the  larger  Ornaments 
afide  while  they  are  eating  at  an  Entertain¬ 
ment,  and  then  put  them  on  again,  and  the  left 
fer  fort  do  not  hinder  their  eating.  Their  great 
Men  alfo  wear  two  Gold-plates,  of  the  Shape 
of  an  Heart,  a  Span  long,  at  each  Ear,  being 
fatten'd  to  it  by  a  Golduring,  which  flretches 
the  Ear  to  an  immoderate  Size,  and  occafion’d 
Columbus  to  give  this  Province  the  Name  of. 

The  Country  of  Ears.  They  alfo  wear  a  kind 
of  Coronet  or  Bandage  of  Gold  or  Silver 
about  their  Heads,  eight  or  nine  Inches  broad, 
and  indented  on  the  upper  Side  *,  others  have 
only  a  Bandage  of  Cane  painted  red,  ftuck 
round  with  beautiful  Feathers  Handing  upright  5 
And  almoft  all  the  Indians  of  both  Sexes, 
wear  Strings  or  Chains  of  Beads,  Teeth, 

Shells,  and  other  Toys,  hanging  from  the 
Necjc  down  to  their  Breafts  :  Every  Perfon 
almoft  has  three  or  four  hundred  of  thefe 
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Mexico.  Chains  on,  and  the  larger  and  heavier  they 
are,  the  more  ornamental  ;  the  meaneft  Wo¬ 
man,  when  fhe  is  drefs’d,  has  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  pound  Weight  of  thefe  Strings,  fome  carry 
thirty,  and  the  Men  as  much  more :  But  thefe 
are  worn  only  at  Feftivals,  and  on  folem.Oc- 
cafions.  The  Women  carry  the  Men’s  Or¬ 
naments  in  Bafkets  on  their  Shoulders  to 
their  Affemblies,  where  they  put  them  on, 
and  will  dance  with  that  Weight  about 
them  :  The  Women,  befides  their  Ear-rings 
and  Necklaces,  have  fome  of  them  Bracelets 
of  the  fame  Materials  on  their  Arms. 

Habits  of  As  to  th t  Mexicans,  that  liv’d  in  Towns, 

theancient  when  the  Spaniards  arriv’d  there,  they  had 
Mexicans.  mofl.  tj-,em  fome  cioathing,  altho’  thofe 
that  inhabited  the  Country,  had  little  or  no 
Cioathing,  any  more  than  they  have  at  this 
Day.  What  the  general  Habit  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  was,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  came  among 
them,  I  don’t  find  any  where  particularly  de- 
fcrib’d.  They  tell  us  indeed,  that  Monteguma 
the  Emperor,  when  he  met  Cortez  at  his  En¬ 
trance  into  Mexico ,  had  on  a  Robe  of  fine 
painted  Cotton  Linen,  that  trail’d  upon  the 
Ground,  and  was  cover’d  in  a  manner  with 
glittering  Jewels  and  precious  Stones  that  he 
wore  a  Crown  of  Gold,  in  Form  of  a  Mitre, 
had  Shoos  of  hammer’d  Gold,  and  a  kind  of 
Roman  Buskin  about  his  Legs. 

The  Spaniards  alfo  relate,  that  the  High- 
Prieft  wore  on  his  Head  a  Crown  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Feathers  of  various  Colours  with  gol¬ 
den  Pendants,  enrich’d  with  Emeralds  at  his 
Ears,  and  that  he  was  cloath?d  in  a  Veft,  and 
a  fine  fcarlet  Robe  over  it  ;  and  in  the  Pic¬ 
tures  they  have  given  us  of  the  Priefts,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  they  had  Sandals  on  their  Feet,  but 
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their  Legs  were  bare,  which  makes  it  reafo- 
nable  to  believe,  that  the  generality  of  the 
People,  even  in  their  capital  City,  wore  nei¬ 
ther  Stockings  or  Shoos,  if  the  reft  of  their 
Bodies  were  cloath’d  *,  and  in  other  Pidures 
they  have  given  us  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  naked. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  ftiew,  how  Habits  of 
the  Indians  are  cloath’d,  that  live  in  the  Spanijh  the Spanijb 
Towns,  or  are  under  their  Government  ^  and Indians* 
thefe  Gemelli  Careri  informs  us,  wear  a  fhort 
Waiftcoat  and  wide  Breeches,  with  a  ftiort 
Cloak  of  various  Colours  over  all,  and  fome 
of  them  have  Sandals  on  their  Feet,  but  go 
bare-leg’d  ^  that  the  Women  wear  a  Waift- 
coats  of  Cotton  Linen,  over  which  they  have 
a  Frock  or  Shift,  and  a  ftrait  Petticoat  of  va¬ 
rious  Colours,  and  when  they  go  abroad  have 
another  Cloth  wrapped  about  them. 

That  the  Meftige ,  Mulatto  and  Black  W°- 
men,  who  make  the  greateft  part  of  the  MuiattoeSi 
Mexican  Women,  not  being  allow’d  to  wear 
Veils,  or  cloath  themfelves  after  the  Spanijh 
Fafhion,  and  defpifing  the  Indian  Habit,  go 
in  an  extravagant  Drefs,  wearing  a  kind  of 
Petticoat  about  their  Shoulders,  like  a  Cloak. 

Mr.  Dampier  relates,  that  the  Country  Indians , 
who  are  civiliz’d,  in  fome  Provinces,  wear  a 
fhort  Waiftcoat  and  Breeches,  and  have  a 
Palm-leaf  for  a  Hat,  which  is  their  Holiday- 
drefs  j  that  they  have  no  Shoos  or  Stockings, 
nor  do  they  wear  fo  much  as  a  Waiftcoat  on 
Working-days  ^  that  the  Women  have  a  Cot¬ 
ton  Linen  Petticoat,  and  a  kind  of  Frock, 
that  reaches  down  to  their  Knees,  the  Bofom 
whereof  is  open  and  finely  work’d  •,  that  they 
tie  their  Hair  up  in  a  Knot  behind,  and  in  this 
Drefs  think  themfelves  very  fine.  He  does  nor. 

'  informi 
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inform  us,  whether  they  have  any  other  Co¬ 
vering  for  their  Heads,  befides  their  Hair. 

As  to  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  it  feems,  there  is  a  wide  Difference  be¬ 
tween  what  they  were  when  the  Spaniards  ar¬ 
rived  amongft  them,  and  what  we  find  them 
to  be  at  this  Day:  They  are  far  from  being 
improv’d  either  in  Arts  or  Morals.  The  firft 
Adventurers  inform  us,  that  they  were  a  won¬ 
derful  ingenious  People,  inoffenfive  and  hofpita- 
ble  j  and,  except  in  the  Matter  of  human  Sa¬ 
crifices,  and  their  idolatrous  Worfhip,  which 
their  Superftition  requir’d,  there  was  very 
little  Reformation  wanting  ;  nay,  we  are  af- 
fur’d,  that  the  generality  of  the  People  deteft- 
ed  thefe  Sacrifices,  and  were  weary  of  their 
Superftition. 

It  appears,  they  were  no  mean  Artificers  in 
Painting,  Statuary  and  Building.  That  they 
us’d  both  the  Pencil,  and  the  beautiful  Feathers 
of  Birds,  in  drawing  and  forming  of  Pictures  j 
and  without  any  manner  of  Iron  Tool,  hew’d 
out  vaft  Pillars  and  Slabs  of  Marble  out  of 
the  Rock,  and  polifh’d  them,  as  they  did  fe- 
veral  precious  Stones  and  Jewels ;  that  they 
made  Arms,  defenfive  and  offenfive  •,  wrought 
Mines  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper,  melted 
and  feparated  thefe  Metals,  and  afterwards 
wrought  them  into  Plates  and  Veflels,  and  all 
this,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Iron.  We  find  alfo,  that  they 
built  great  Towns,  remov’d  Stones  of  prodi¬ 
gious  Size,  from  Place  to  Place  ^  and  yet  had 
no  Horfes,  Oxen,  or  other  Cattle  for  Draught, 
but  all  their  Carriages  were  drawn  by  Men. 
They  had  alfo  Images  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Wood  and  Stone,  and  yet  not  an  Iron  Tool 
to  work  with.  And  how  they  did  carve  and 
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engrave,  paint  and  build,  remains  very  much 
a  Secret  to  us.  The  Spaniards  were  fo  intent 
upon  plundering  their  Gold  and  Silver,  that 
they  neglected  to  make  proper  Obfervations 
on  thefe  Articles ;  at  leaf!:,  they  did  not  think 
fit  to  tranfmit  thefe  Matters  to  Pofterity  :  We 
have  only  lame  and  imperfect  Accounts  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Indians ;  we  only 
know,  that  there  were  magnificent  Buildings, 
Images,  Pictures,  Veflels,  and  Utenfils  of 
Gold,  Silver,  Earth,  and  Wood  ;  but  how 
they  form’d  them  without  the  help  of  Iron 
Tools  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  a  Myftery  to  us. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  fha'rp  Flints  ferved 
them  inftead  of  Axes,  Knives,  and  Swords : 
That  with  thefe  they  form’d  the  Edges  of  thefe 
Tools  •,  but  how  they  could  grave  or  carve 
their  hardeft  Stones  with  fuch  Inftruments,  is 
paft  my  Apprehenfion  •,  and,  tho’  I  don’t 
fuppofe  they  excelled,  or  even  equalled  the 
Europeans  in  Building,  Carving,  or  Painting ; 
yet  it  fhews  a  vaft  Genius  and  uncommon  Ap¬ 
plication,  that  they  were  able,  in  fuch  Circum- 
ftances,  and  with  no  better  Inftruments,  to 
perform  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  perhaps,  that  if 
the  Indians  were  fuch  ingenious  Artifts  two  or 
three  hundred  Years  ago,  it  is  ftrange  that 
there  is  now  none  of  them  left.  To  which  I 
anfwer,  as  to  the  Matter  of  FaCt,  that  they 
had  fuch  Buildings,  Images,  Pictures,  and 
Utenfils,  is  averred  and  confirmed  by  the  con¬ 
current  Teftimony  of  many  Thoufands  of  Eye- 
witnefles,  and  was  never  controverted  or  de¬ 
nied  by  any  Adventurer  or  Traveller  that  has 
vifited  thofe  Countries.  And  there  are  fuffici- 
ent  Reafons  to  be  given  for  the  NegleCt  and 
Difufe  of  thefe  Arts  at  this  Day  :  In  the  firft 
Vol.  XXVIII.  X  place, 
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place,  the  Spaniards ,  under  pretence  of  Zeal 
for  deftroying  the  Temples  and  Idols  of  the 
Mexicans ,  but,  in  reality,  that  none  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  Treafures  of  the 
Mexicans  might  be  concealed  from  them, 
pull’d  down  and  demolifh’d  every  Town 
where  thefe  Arts  flourilh’d,  and  molt  of  the 
People  of  thofe  Towns  leaving  fcarce  any 
Remains  of  their  Antiquities.  2.  They  re¬ 
duc’d  the  Natives  to  the  moft  abjedt  Slavery, 
compelling  thofe  they  left  alive,  to  work  in 
the  Mines,  and  fupply  the  Place  of  Bcafts  of 
Burthen  *,  by  which  means  they  deftroyed 
more  of  them  than  they  had  done  by  the 
Sword,  and  entirely  difcourag’d  the  reft  from 
attempting  to  preferve  or  improve  any  Art  or 
Science  amongft  them :  And  3.  ftnce  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  poflefs’d  themfelves  of  thofe  Countries, 
and  have  been  provided  with  all  manner  of 
Tools  and  Inftruments  to  perform  thefe  Things 
in  a  better  manner  than  the  Indians  could  be 
fuppofed  to  do  under  fo  many  Difadvantages  j 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  Natives  negledted  the 
Working  in  that  manner  they  were  ufed  to 
before,  and  threw  away  their  Country  Tools 
and  Implements,  for  thofe  which  were  fo  much 
better  adapted  to  the  Purpofes  above-men- 
tion’d. 

As  to  the  Virtues  of  the  ancient  Mexicans , 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  defective  either 
in  Point  of  Temperance,  Fortitude,  or  mili¬ 
tary  Skill :  Both  their  Policy  and  Stratagems 
were  admirable,  confidering  the  Difadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  they  labour’d  ;  and  that 
they  had  an  Enemy  to  oppofe,  vers’d  in  the 
modern  Arts  of  War,  pofiefs’d  of  Gunpow¬ 
der,  Artillery,  Arms,  Armour  and  Horfes, 

which 
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which  the  Indians  had  never  feen  or  heard  of  Mexico, 
till  then.  c-~v— »j 

The  principal  Manufacture  of  the  ancient  Manufac- 
Mexicans  was  Cotton  Linen,  which  they  tures- 
fpon  and  wove,  and  afterwards  painted  with 
the  Figures  of  Men,  Animals,  Trees,  Flow¬ 
ers,  &c.  Thefe  they  always  made  fit  and 
proportionable  for  the  Ufes  they  defign’d  them, 
and  never  cut  any  of  their  Linen.  They  » 

ufed  the  Sinews  of  Animals  inftead  of  Thread, 
and  Bones  inftead  of  Needles.  The  Feather 
Manufacture  alfo  was  very  great :  They 
ftripp’d  and  plunder’d  every  feather’d  Animal, 
to  make  their  Pictures,  and  adorn  their  Houfes 
or  their  Perfons.  Architecture  alfo  muft  be 
deem’d  another  of  their  Arts  in  Towns,  and 
almoft  every  Man  made  his  own  Arms.  They 
had  no  other  Veflels  upon  the  Water  in  their 
Seas,  Lakes  or  Rivers,  but  Canoes  or  Pe- 
riagoes,  which  only  differ  in  their  Dimen- 
fions.  They  are  both  of  them  made  out  of 
the  Body  of  a  Tree,  and  carry  from  three 
Men  to  threefcore.  They  firft  hew’d  one 
Side  of  the  Tree  flat  with  their  flint  Hatchets, 
and  then  burnt  it  hollow  with  Coals,  fmooth’d 
it,  and  form’d  the  Ends  fomething  like  a 
Boat,  which  they  pufh’d  along  with  fmall 
flat  Staves,  but  knew  nothing  of  either  Sails 
or  Oars.  Thefe  kind  of  Veflels  are  found 
very  ufcful  to  this  Day,  and  they  have  now 
a  much  eafier  Way  of  framing  them,  by  the 
Help  of  European  Tools.  Their  Skill  in 
Phyflck,  their  Difeafes  and  Methods  of  Cure 
will  be  treated  of  under  another  Head. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  fhew  how  The  Mtx- 
the  modern  Mexicans  are  degenerated  from  leans  dege- 
their  Anceftors.  Gemelli  Careri  relates,  that  nerated- 
the  prefent  Mexicans  are  cowardly  and  cruel  • 
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Mexico.  That  they  have  no  Senfe  of  Honour,  are 
^ — *  J  drown’d  in  Vice,  and  die  without  any  Con¬ 
cern  or  Apprehenfions  of  Futurity  ;  but  feems 
to  intimate,  that  the  hard  Ufage  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  is  the  Occafion  of  this  Change :  For 
he  fays,  they  make  them  work  in  their  Mines, 
and  treat  them  worfe  than  Slaves  nay,  that  they 
fuffer  the  Negroe  Slaves  to  abufe  and  infult 
them  •,  and,  if  they  happen  to  get  any  thing 
by  their  Labour,  the  rapacious  Spanifh  Go¬ 
vernors  and  Officers  take  it  from  them  :  And 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  Ufage  has  made 
them  perfectly  carelefs  ;  for  to  what  purpofe 
fhould  a  Man  labour  for  what  he  can  never 
pofiefs  fecurely  ?  or  why  ffiould  he  be  concern’d 
at  dying,  when  it  relieves  him  from  fomething 
worfe  than  Death  ?  But  Gemelli  adds,  that 
the  Mulatto's  in  Mexico ,  which  are  the  molt 
numerous  Body  of  People  in  that  City,  are 
Fill  worfe  than  the  Indians ,  greater  Cheats 
and  Thieves  than  the  former  •,  and,  in  ffiort, 
that  there  is  not  one  honeft,  fair-dealing  Man 
in  an  hundred  amcngft  them  :  Nor  does  Ge¬ 
melli  give  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  that  refide 
in  that  City,  a  better  Character.  For  he  fays, 
he  faw  four  hundred  Spaniards  brought  before 
a  Court  of  Juftice  there,  for  Theft,  at  one 
time :  That  they  are  many  of  them  idle, 
Both ful  Vagabonds,  and  turn  Sharpers  to  get 
a  Livelihood  ;  and  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
for  a  Stranger  to  efcape  being  robb’d  by  them. 
"Whether  the  Mejlizes  or  mixed  Breed  have 
better  Morals,  he  does  jiot  inform  us  j  but 
furely  there  muft  be  fome  of  better  Principles 
amongft  them,  or  it  v/ould  be  impoffible  for 
the  Government  to  fubfift  long.  Thus  much, 
however,  may  be  concluded  from  the  Rela¬ 
tions  of  all  Travellers,  that  the  prefent  In¬ 
habitants 
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habitants  of  Mexico ,  of  what  Nation,  Tribe,  Mexico, 
or  Denomination  foever,  •  are  more  vicious  and  ' — 
effeminate  than  the  Indians  which  the  Spaniards 
found  there,  and  might  be  beaten  out  of  that 
Country  with  as  much  Eafe  almoft  as  the  an¬ 
cient  Spaniards  made  that  Conqueft,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  fupported  or  reinforced  from 
Europe. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  Genius  of 
the  Character  of  the  Indians  in  the  open 
Country,  that  do  not  live  in  Towns,  and  preferved 
have  ftill  preferved  their  Liberties,  of  which  their  Li- 
there  are  yet  great  Numbers ;  and  many  more  bemes* 
that  only  obey  them  occafionally,  when  they 
happen  to  refide  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
the  Spanifl  Towns,  or  are  oblig’d  to  yield  a 
forced  Obedience  when  the  Spanijh  Troops 
are  amongft  them.  Thefe,"  Dampier  and  other 
late  Adventurers  inform  us,  are  People  of 
great  Humanity,  ftill  brave,  generous,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  unacquainted  with  the  fordid  Vices 
of  thofe  that  live  in  Towns,  whom  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  have  corrupted.  Dampier ,  in  his  Se¬ 
cond  Volume,  Part  II.  p.  115,  fays  of  the 
Indians ,  they  are  an  inoffenfive  People,  kind 
to  Strangers,  and  even  to  the  Spaniards ,  who 
ufe  them  worfe  than  Slaves,  when  they  get 
them  into  their  Power  ;  thofe  of  the  open 
Country  fpending  great  part  of  their  Time 
in  Hunting,  Shooting,  or  Fifhing,  as  the  An¬ 
cients  did  :  Every  Man  builds  his  own  Houfe, 
and  makes  his  own  Arms,  Tools  and  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Husbandry.  They  cultivate  but 
little  Ground,  planting  juft  enough  Indian 
Corn,  Roots  and  Fruit,  to  ferve  the  Necefli  • 
ties  of  the  Family  *,  and  thefe  Plantations  are 
the  Bufinefs  of  the  Women  altogether,  after 
the  Men  have  cleared  the  Ground.  The 

Women 
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Mexico.  Women  alfo  fpin,  and  weave  their  Cotton 
Linen.  They  do  all  the  Houfhold  Bufinefs ; 
and,  what  is  ftill  harder  upon  them,  they 
carry  the  Baggage  upon  a  March,  and  ferve 
their  Hufbands  inftead  of  Porters  and  Pack- 
horfes ;  and  that  with  all  imaginable  Chear- 
fulnefs  and  Alacrity.  They  are  never  known  to 
murmur  or  fpeak  difrefpedtfully  to  their  Huf- 
bands :  Nor  is  a  Man  ever  heard  to  give  his 
Wife  any  hard  ill-natur’d  Language.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  admir’d  by  our  People  for 
the  mutual  Love  and  Kindnefs  that  feems  to 
reign  in  their  Families :  But  more  of  this  un¬ 


der  the  Head  of  Marriage. 

The  Diet  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  treat  of 
and  Exer-  their  Diet,  Exercifes,  Feftivals  and  Diver- 
cifes  °f  the  £ons,  which  will  difcover  more  of  the  Tem- 
u'an"  per  an(j  Difpofition  of  thefe  Indians ,  who 
ftill  enjoy  their  Liberties.  Their  principal 
Food  is  either  Indian  Corn,  parch’d  and 
ground  into  Flour,  and  made  into  thin 
Cakes  j  Fruit,  particularly  Plantains,  Roots, 
and  fometimes  Filh,  v/ild  Hogs,  Deer,  or 
other  Venifon.  They  go  out  a  hunting  and 
fhooting  frequently  in  Companies  a  Week  or 
a  Fortnight  for  Food,  every  Man  carrying 
with  him  his  Bow  and  Arrows,  or  a  Gun, 
if  he  can  procure  one,  a  Spear,  a  Hatchet,  and 
a  long  Knife.  Each  Man  alfo  takes  a  Dog 
or  two  with  him  to  beat  for  Game.  Some 
Women  alfo  go  with  them  to  carry  their 
Provifions,  namely  roafted  Plantains,  Bona- 
noes,  Yams,  Potatoes,  and  the  Flour  of 
Cajfavi  Roots,  which  will  be  defcrib’d  here¬ 
after.  They  carry  alfo  in  their  Bafkets  parch’d 
Indian  Corn  ground  to  Flour,  with  Cala- 
bafhes  or  Gourds  for  their  Drink,  and  Pipkins 
to  drefs  their  Food.  The  Beafts  they  hunt, 

are 
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are  chiefly  Pecary  or  Warree  (two  forts  of  Mexico 
wild  Hogs  peculiar  to  America')  and  they  meet 
with  great  Variety  of  Fowls.  They  lodge 
at  Night  wherever  they  happen  to  be  at  Sun- 
fet,  chafing  to  be  near  fome  River  and  on  the 
Brow  of  a  Hill,  if  they  can  find  fuch  a  Situa¬ 
tion.  They  hang  up  their  Hammocks  between 
the  Trees,  and  have  fcarce  any  other  Covering, 
but  a  Plantain-leaf,  only  they  make  a  Fire 
near  their  Hammocks ;  they  begin  their  Hun¬ 
ting  again  at  Sun-rife  the  next  Morning }  their 
Game,  the  Pecary. and  Warree t  are  not  fwift 
of  foot,  and  ufually  go  together  in  Droves  of 
two  or  three  hundred  \  but  fometimes  they 
hunt  a  whole  Day  without  meeting  any  : 

When  the  Beall  is  tired  or  wounded,  he  will 
Hand  at  bay  with  the  Dogs,  till  the  Mafter 
comes  up  and  fhoots  him  j  after  which,  the 
Indian  ftrikes  his  Spear  into  the  Creature  to  let 
out  the  Blood,  embowels  it,  and  cuts  the  Bead 
in  two  Pieces,  carrying  them  on  a  Stick  laid 
crofs  his  Shoulder,  to  the  Place  where  they 
have  appointed  their  Women  to  meet  them  ; 
here  they  cut  off  the  Head  of  the  Hog,  quarter 
and  flea  it.  What  they  intend  to  preferve,  they 
dry  upon  a  wooden  Grate  (which  is  call’d  a 
Barbacue)  making  a  Fire  of  Wood-coals  un¬ 
der  it  *,  this  they  renew  for  three  or  four  Days, 
or  a  Week,  till  the  Meat  is  as  dry  as  a  Chip, 
and  the  Pieces  will  keep  a  great  while.  The 
Men  are  fo  good  as  to  affift  the  Women  to 
carry  the  Venifon  home,  when  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  it ;  and  when  their  Stock  of  Pro- 
vifions  is  almoft  fpent,  they  go  out  again  to 
look  for  more. 

As  to  their  Cookery,  whether  their  Flelh  is 
dried  or  frefh  killed,  they  cut  it  into  fimall 
Pieces,  and  throw  it  into  a  Pipkin,  adding 
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Mexico,  fome  Roots,  green  Plantains,  or  other  Fruits, 
— v— '  with  a  great  deal  of  Pepper,  ftewing  them 
together  feven  or  eight  Hours,  and  not  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  boil  ;  this  reduces  all  the  Ingredi¬ 
ents  to  a  Pulp  or  Hotch-potch,  and  is  for  their 
Set-meal  at  Noon.  When  it  is  poured  out  into 
an  Earthen-difh  or  Calabafh,  and  being  fet 
upon  a  Wooden-block,  that  ferves  them  for 
a  Table,  they  fit  round  it  on  leflfer  Blocks, 
every  one  having  a  Calabafh  of  Water  hand¬ 
ing  by  him  on  the  Ground,  into  which  they 
frequently  dip  their  Fingers  while  they  are 
eating  ( thefe  Calabafhes,  or  Gourds,  ferve 
them  for  Bottles,  and,  when  they  are  cut  in 
half,  for  Bowls,  Bafons,  or  Drinking-cups.) 
They  have  feldom  more  than  one  Set-meal, 
but  they  eat  Plantains  and  other  Fruit,  raw 
or  roafted,  almoft  all  Day  long.  They  have 
alfo  the  Flour  of  Indian  Wheat,  or  of  the 
CaJJ'a-vi  Root,  with  which  they  fometimes 
make  a  kind  of  Gruel,  or  elfe  make  into  Pafte, 
and  bake  as  hard  as  Bifcuit  ;  and  either  the 
Flour  or  Bifcuits  made  of  it,  they  have  al¬ 
ways  by  them,  efpecially  when  they  are  on  a 
Journey,  or  in  Hunting  ;  thefe  ferving  them 
both  for.  Meat  and  Drink,  mix’d  with  Water 
and  Fruit,  when  they  want  more  fubftantial 
Food. 

There  is  fcarce  any  Flefh,  Fifh,  or  Fowl, 
but  what  the  Natives  of  Mexico  eat  either 
ftew’d  or  barbacued,  that  is,  broil’d  over  a 
wooden  Grate,  or  upon  the  Coals  ^  and  I 
don’t  perceive  they  uie  either  Knives,  Forks, 
or  Spoons,  in  eating  •,  but  take  up  the  ftew’d 
Hotch-potch  with  their  Right-hand,  and  fill 
their  Mouths  with  it  and  the  broil’d  Flefh 
they  tear  off  the  Bones  with  their  Teeth,  un- 
Jefs  thole,  that  have  learn’d  better  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean^ 
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ropeans ,  and  conform  themfclves  to  Spanijh 
Cuftoms.  Every  thing  they  eat  is  high-fea- 
fon’d  with  Pepper,  and  Sait  too,  if  they  can 
get  it ;  but,  as  Salt  is  fcarce  in  many  Places, 
they  are  content  with  ftroaking  their  Meat  up¬ 
on  a  Lump  of  Salt,  before  they  put  it  into 
their  Mouths. 

As  to  Chocolate,  this  ferves  both  for  Meat 
and  Drink,  in  almoft  every  Province  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  both  among  the  civiliz’d  and  barbarous 
Indians ,  if  they  can  get  it  j  but  this  is  fo  much 
us’d  by  the  Spaniards ,  and  fo  much  of  it  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe ,  that  it  is  pretty  fcarce  a- 
mong  the  Forefi  Indians. 

They  have  a  great  Variety  of  Liquors. 
The  readied;  and  moil  ordinary  Drink  is  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  the  Flower  of  Indian  Corn  infufed 
in  it,'  and  drunk  off  prefently.  This,  Dampier 
fays,  the  Natives  call  Pofole ,  and  the  Englijh 
Poor  Soul ,  becaufe  it  juft;  ferves  to  keep  them 
alive  on  a  March,  when  they  can  get  no 
other  Provifion. 

Againft  an  Entertainment,  they  frequently 
fteep  twenty  or  thirty  Baskets  of  Indian  Corn, 
and  after  the  Water  is  impregnated,  the 
Women  chew  more  of  the  fame  Corn  and  fpit 
into  it,  which  ferments  and  works  the  Li¬ 
quor  like  Yeaft;  ;  and  when  it  has  done  work¬ 
ing,  they  draw  the  Liquor  clear  off,  and  it 
proves  very  intoxicating,  but  taftes  pretty 
much  like  four  fmall  Beer. 

Mijlaw  is  another  Liquor,  and  of  this  they 
have  two  forts  one  made  of  Plantains  frefh 
gather’d,  and  the  other  of  dried  ones  ;  the 
firfl;  they  roaft,  and  pilling  off  the  Rind, 
mafh  them  in  a  Bowl  of  Water  till  they  are 
diffolved,  and  then  drink  the  mixt  Liquor  ^ 
the  other  is  made  of  Cakes,  or  Lumps  of 
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Plantains  dry’d  over  a  flow  Fire  *  this  they 
carry  with  them  on  Journies,  and  drink  it,  dif- 
folv’d  in  Water.  Green  and  half-ripe  Plan¬ 
tains  they  alfo  eat  inftead  of  Bread,  boiling 
or  roafting  them  firft,  as  they  do  alfo  Yams 
and  Potatoes.  The  CaJJavi  Root,  already 
mention’d,  of  which  the  Indians  make  Bread, 
is  firft  boiled  and  fqueez’d,  then  dried,  ground 
and  made  into  Pafte  for  Bifcuit ;  and  tho’  this 
kind  of  Bread  is  very  wholfome,  when  it  is 
thus  cook’d,  yet  if  it  be  eaten  before  it  is 
boiled,  and  the  Juice  fqueez’d  from  it,  it  is 
rank  Poifon.  As  for  green  Herbs  and  Sal- 
lads,  I  don’t  find  the  Indians  of  the  open 
Country  eat  any.  As  their  Pine-apples  are 
©ne  of  the  moft  delicious  Fruits  of  America , 
an  Infufion  of  thefe  is  one  of  their  beloved 
Liquors  j  and  indeed  they  make  Drink  of 
all  manner  of  Fruits  almoft,  as  well  as  Grain, 
adding  Honey  to  them  at  their  Entertain¬ 
ments.  But  as  to  Wine,  their  Country  affords 
none  •,  For  their  Grapes  will  not  ripen  kindly 
in  the  rainy  Seafon,  and  the  Heats  at  other 
Times  make  the  Liquor  four  ;  and  this  is 
the  reafon,  that  fcarce  any  Countries  between 
the  Tropics  afford  good  Wine. 

The  Indians  fcarce  undertake  any  Bufinefs 
of  Confequence,  without  making  an  Enter¬ 
tainment.  If  they  propofe  entering  into  a  War, 
either  with  the  Spaniards ,  or  any  Indian  Na¬ 
tion  •,  their  Chiefs  are  fummon’d  to  a  Con- 
fultation,  where  they  eat  and  drink  plentiful¬ 
ly,  before  they  enter  on  their  Debates.  A 
Hunting- match,  which  lafts  ufually  fome 
V/eeks,  is  preceded  alfo  by  a  Drunken-bout. 
At  Weddings,  and  other  joyful  Occafions, 
they  have  their  Feafts,  where  they  continue 
drinking  two  or  three  Days,  till  all  the  Li¬ 
quor 
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quor  is  out :  And,  as  they  are  very  quarrelfome 
in  their  Drink,  the  Mafter  of  the  Houfe  al¬ 
ways  fecures  their  Arms  before  they  begin  to 
be  merry }  for  they  never  go  without  their 
Arms,  if  it  be  but  to  next  Door :  They  ufual- 
ly  get  exceeding  drunk,  infomuch  that  they 
can  neither  Hand  nor  go  *,  and,  having  dept 
till  they  have  recover’d  their  Senfes,  they  move 
off. 

The  Men,  it  feems,  drink  to  one  another 
at  Meals,  as  the  Europeans  do  ;  but  never  to 
the  Women  ;  the  W omen  always  ftand  by,  and 
wait  upon  their  Hufbands,  while  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  ferving  them  with  Liquor ; 
and,  even  when  they  are  at  home,  the  Wife 
does  not  eat  till  the  Hufband  has  done:  But 
the  Females  feaft,  and  are  as  merry  as  the 
Men  among  themfelves :  They  are  not  afraid 
of  being  very  drunk  neither,  ’tis  faid. 

However,  till  their  Hufbands  are  reco¬ 
vered,  they  take  care  to  keep  fober  ;  and, 
when  they  perceive  the  Men  overcome  with 
Liquor,  they  will  take  them  up,  and  put 
them  into  Hammocks,  waiting  on  them,  and 
fprinkling  them  with  Water,  till  they  are  in  a 
Condition  to  return  home. 

Nothing  is  more  univerfally  drank  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  itfelf,  and  in  fuch  Towns  as 
are  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Spaniards ,  than 
Chocolate.  Gemelli  informs  us,  that  to  every 
Pound  of  the  Cocoa-n.ut  the  Europeans  add  a 
Pound  of  Sugar,  and  an  Ounce  of  Cinnamon  j 
but  that  neither  the  Spaniards  there,  nor  the 
Indians ,  ufe  any  Venella  in  it,  looking  upon 
them  as  unwholefome  :  But  to  every  Pound  of 
Cocoa  they  add  two  Ounces  of  the  Flour  of 
Indian  Corn,  to  make  it  froth.  This  Drink 
was  not  ufed  by  the  Indians  before  the  Spaniards 
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Mexko.  arrived  there.  They  diftill  a  Spirit  alfo  from 
IS'WkJ  a  piant  called  Magey ,  which  is  very  intoxica¬ 
ting,  and  fo  generally  drank,  that  Gemelli  tells 
us,  the  Excife  of  it  came  to  eleven  hundred 
thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  per  annum  in  Mexi¬ 
co  i  that  the  Indians  committed  fuch  Outrages, 
when  they  were  intoxicated  with  this  Liquor, 
that  it  was  prohibited  for  a  Time  •,  but,  while 
he  was  at  Mexico ,  Orders  came  from  the  King 
of  Spain  to  take  off  the  Prohibition  •,  and 
both  Europeans  and  Indians  now  drink  it  again. 

I  muft  not  forget,  that  the  Indians  fmoak  as 
well  as  drink,  fmce  it  was  from  them  we  firft 
learnt  the  Ufe  of  Tobacco  about  two  hundred 
Years  ago }  but  what  the  Natives  plant  is  not  fo 
good  as  that  the  Englijh  plant  and  cure  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  :  They  neither  underftand,  nor  will  take 
the  Pains  to  cultivate  it  as  our  People  do }  and, 
if  they  taught  us  to  take  Tobacco,  we-  taught 
them  to  improve  it,  and  the  Ufe  of  Pipes ; 
for  the  way  they  fmoak’d  it,  was  by  lighting 
one  End  of  a  Roll  they  made  with  the  Leaf, 
and  holding  the  other  End  of  the  Roll  in  their 
Mouths  •,  and,  when  it  was  half  burnt  out, 
they  threw  the  remainder  away  :  Others  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  the  Smell  of  the  To¬ 
bacco.  A  Boy,  having  lighted  one  End  of 
the  Roll,  went  round  the  Company,  and  blew 
it  in  their  Faces  5  and  this  is  done  in  fome  of 
the  Provinces  of  Mexico  by  the  Natives  to  this 
Day. 

Exercifes  Their  principal  Exercifes,  or  rather  Em- 
and  Diver- ploy ments,  as  has  been  touch’d  already,  are 
hunting,  fhooting,  and  fifhing  ■,  for  thele  they 
are  in  a  manner  forced  into,  in  order  to  make 
Provifion  for  their  Families.  Every  Man 
breeds  up  his  Son  to  thefe  Exercifes  ;  and  they 
are  fo  dexterous  at  them  while  they  are  Chil¬ 
dren, 
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dren,  that  a  Boy  of  eight  Years  of  Age,  ’tis  Mexico, 
faid,  will  fplit  a  Cane  let  up  at  twenty  Yards 
diftance  with  his  Bow  and  Arrow,  and  hit  a 
Bird  flying.  But  the  moft  dextrous  People  are  Mofqueto 
the  Mofqueto  Indians,  Natives  of  the  Province  Indians. 
of  Honduras ,  as  all  Travellers  relate.  Dam¬ 
per  fays,  thefe  People  are  fall,  well-made, 
ftrong  and  nimble:  That  they  are  long  vifag’d, 
have  lank  black  Hair,  a  ftern  Look,  are 
hard-favour'd,  and  of  a  dark  Copper  Com¬ 
plexion  :  That  they  are  bred  to  throw  the 
Lance,  Harpoon  and  Dart,  and  draw  the 
Bow,  from  their  Infancy  j  and  that  they  will 
put  by  and  parry  any  of  thefe  mifiive  Wea¬ 
pons  thrown  at  them,  with  a  fmall  Cane,  not 
bigger  than  a  Gun-flick,  tho’  the  Arrows  and 
Darts  fly  very  thick.  Thefe  People  inhabit 
on  the  Sea-fhore,  or  the  Banks  of  Rivers  ; 
and  their  principal  Employment  is  to  Al  ike 
Fifh,  particularly  the  Manatee  and  Torioife  ; 

The  Manatee  is  what  the  Ancients  called  the 
Sea-horfe ,  an  amphibious  Animal,  that  lives 
in  the  Salt-water,  but  eats  Weeds  and  Grafs  on 
Shore  like  a  Cow  ;  and  from  thence,  and  from 
its  Size  and  Figure,  is  frequently  called  the 
Sea  -cow.  The  Englijh  Privateers  and  Bucca¬ 
neers,  that  cruife  on  the  Mexican  Coaft,  have 
ufually  one  or  two  of  thefe  Mofqueto  Men  on 
Board,  to  ftrike  Manatee ,  Tortoife ,  and  other 
Fifh  •,  and  they  will  take  and  kill  Fifh  enough 
to  maintain  a  Ship’s  Crew  of  an  hundred  Men. 

When  they  ferve  the  Englijh ,  they  learn  the 
Ufe  of  Guns,  and  are  exceeding  good  Markf- 
men.  They  are  found  alfo  very  brave  and 
daring  in  Fight,  and  will  never  flinch  or  give 
back,  while  they  are  fupported  by  the  Party 
that  entertains  them. 

They 
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They  have  converfed  fo  long  with  the  Eng- 
lijh ,  who  frequently  bring  them  to  Jamaica , 
that  they  will  not  acknowledge  the  Dominion 
of  the  Spaniard ,  and  frequently  declare,  they 
will  have  no  other  Soveraign,  but  the  King  of 
England  ;  nor  have  the  Spaniards  ever  been 
able  to  fubdue  thefe,  and  many  other  Nations, 
that  inhabit  Mexico.  While  they  are  at  Ja¬ 
maica ,  and  among  the  Englijh ,  they  wear  the 
fame  kind  of  Cloaths,  and  delight  to  be  neat 
and  clean  \  but  when  they  return  to  their  own 
Country,  they  put  off  all  their  Cloaths,  and 
conform  to  their  Country  Fafhion  again,  wear¬ 
ing  only  a  fmall  Piece  of  Linen  tied  round 
their  Waifts.  But  to  return  to  the  Exercifes 
aud  Diverfions  of  the  Indians ,  from  whence 
the  Dexterity  of  the  Mofqueto  Men  has  led 
me. 

They  have  their  Dances,  and  their  Mufick 
too,  fuch  as  it  is,  wooden  Drums  of  the  Form 
of  a  Kettle-drum,  and  a  kind  of  Pipes  orFla- 
gelets,  made  of  a  Cane  or  Reed,  but  very 
grating  to  an  European  Ear.  ’Tis  obferv’d, 
they  love  every  thing  that  makes  a  Noil'e, 
how  difagreeable  foever  the  Sound  is  j  they 
will  alfo  hum  over  fomething  like  a  Tune, 
when  they  dance  ;  but  I  don’t  find  they  de¬ 
light  in  Songs  and  Ballads,  as  home  other  un- 
polifh’d  People  do.  They  dance  thirty  or 
forty  in  a  Circle,  ftretching  out  their  Hands, 
and  laying  them  on  each  other’s  Shoulders  : 
They  ftamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  moft  antick 
Geftures  for  feveral  Hours,  till  they  are  hear¬ 
tily  weary  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  Company 
fometimes  ftep  out  of  the  Ring  to  make  Sport 
for  the  reft,  fhewing  Tricks,  and  Feats  of  Ac¬ 
tivity,  throwing  up  their  Lances  into  the  Air, 

catching 
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catching  them  again,  bending  backwards  and 
fpringing  forwards  with  great  Agility  ;  and, 
when  they  are  in  a  rnoft  violent  Sweat,  will 
frequently  jump  into  the  Water,  without  taking 
any  manner  of  cold.  And  I  fhould  have  re- 
membred  among  their  Exercifes,  that  no  Men 
fwim  or  dive  better  than  the  native  Indians. 
The  Women  have  their  Dances  and  Mufick 
too,  by  themfelves ;  but  never  with  the  Men. 

As  to  their  religious  Feftivals,  Mulick  and 
Dancing,  thefe  will  be  taken  Notice  of  in 
the  Chapter  of  Religion. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Conquejl  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Have  already  given  an  Account 
of  the  Difcoveries  and  Con- 
quefts,  made  by  Columbus ,  and 
his  Succeffors,  in  Hifpaniola , 
St.  John  de  Porto  Rico ,  Jamai¬ 
ca^  Cuba ,  and  fome  other  A- 
merican  Hands  \  as  alfo  of  the  Settlements 
made  by  Vofco  Nunes  de  Balboa ,  on  the  I  {th¬ 
ru  us  of  Darien  on  the  Continent,  and  his  Dif- 
covery  of,  the  South  Sea  in  the  Year  1513.  I 
fhall  proceed  in  this  Chapter  to  give  as  juft  an 
Account  of  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico ,  as  can 
be  collected  from  that  Variety  of  Authors, 
that  have  written  on  this  Sbbjedt,  whole  Re¬ 
lations  differing  in  many  material  Fails  and 
Circumftances,  it  will  demand  a  pretty  deal 
of  Attention  to  difcover  what  may  be  relied 
on,  and  what  ought  to  be  treated  as  Fidtion. 
The  spa-.'  In  the  Year  1515,  or  1516,  Francis  Fer- 
Atrt  k  nan^ez  de  Cordoua ,  embarking  at  the  Hand 
on  Jttca-  °f  Cuba  with  an  hundred  and  twenty  Men, 
tan  defeat-  fet  fail  for  Jucatan ,  a  Province  of  Mexico , 
ed-  where  he  made  a  Defcent,  and  was  about  to 
have  eredted  a  Fort,  in  order  to  fettle  a  Colo¬ 
ny  of  Spaniards  there  :  But  he  fuffered  him- 
fclf  to  be  furpriz’d  by  the  Indians ;  and,  having 
twenty  Men  kill’d,  thirty  more  wounded, 

among 
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among  whom  was  Fernandez  himfelf,  and  two  Mexico, 
made  Prifoners,  the  reft  retired  with  fome  v- 
difficulty  to  their  Ships,  and  returned  to  Cuba. 
However,  thofe  that  efcaped  reporting  that 
they  faw  great  Plenty  of  Gold  among  the  Na¬ 
tives,  and  imputing  their  Misfortune  more  to 
Accident,  or  the  Unfkilfulnefs  of  their  Com¬ 
mander,  than  to  the  Courage  of  their  Ene¬ 
mies  •,  and  offering  to  make  a  farther  Attempt 
on  the  Continent  of  Mexico ,  where  they  gave 
out,  that  inconceivable  Treafures  were  to  be 
found  i  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba  appeared  impa¬ 
tient  to  make  another  Experiment,  and'  inform 
themfelves  whether  there  were  really  thofe 
Riches  to  be  met  with  as  had  been  reported. 

Diego  Velafquez  was  at  this  Time  Governor  of  Grijalva. 
the  Ifland  of  Cuba,  by  the  Appointment  of 
Don  Diego  Columbus ,  or  Colon,  the  fecond  Ad-  far- 
miral  of  the  Indies ,  and  Son  of  the  celebrated  ther  Bif- 
Columbus  who  firft  difcover’d  that  new  World  j  covene*  on 
and,  obferving  the  Ardour  his  Soldiers  tConu* 

prefs’d  to  engage  in  a  frefh  Enterprize  againft 
the  Continent,  he  fitted  out  three  Ships  and  a 
Brigantine,  to  make  farther  Difcoveries,  gi¬ 
ving  the  Command  of  them  to  John  de  Gri¬ 
jalva ,  his  near  Relation,  who  fet  Sail  from 
Cuba  on  the  Bthof  April  1518  ;  and  arriving 
at  Potonchan ,  or  Champoton ,  in  Jucatan ,  where 
Fernandez  de  Cordoua  had  been  defeated,  took 
a  fevere  Revenge  on  the  Natives,  and  then 
flood  farther  Weftward,  till  he  came  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Tobafco ,  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico.  Here  Grijalva  landed,  and  formally  Takes 
took  Poffeffion  of  the  Country  for  the  Empe-  Poffeffion. 
ror  Charles  V,  then  King  of  Cafiile  ;  letting  °^try 
the  Indians  know,  by  his  Interpreters,  that  he  for  the , 
and  his  People  were  the  Subjects  of  a  powerful  King  of 
Monarch,  Lord  of  that  Part  of  the  World  Spam. 
Vol.  XXV11I.  Z  where 
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Mexico,  where  the  Sun  rifes,  from  whom  he  came  to 
offer  them  Peace,  if  they  would  fubmit  to  his 
Dominion. 

To  this  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  th a  Indians  an- 
fwer’d,  that  they  would  confult  their  Superiors 
on  the  Offer  of  Peace,  and  return  an  Anfwer 
in  a  fhort  time  5  but  as  to  their  becoming 
Vaffals  to  a  Prince  they  had  never  before 
heard  of,  it  was  not  in  their  Power,  as  they 
were  already  fubjedt  to  a  Soveraign  of  their 
own }  concluding,  that  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  very  ftrange  Demand,  and  then  took  their 
Leaves. 

Offers  the  Some  little  time  after,  the  fame  Indians  re¬ 
latives  turned,  and  acquainted  the  Spaniards,  that  their 
Peace,  wl  o  Caciques  accepted  their  Offers  of  Peace  ;  and 
accept  it.  tjiey.  jiearcj  0f  the  Defeat  of  their 

Neighbours  of  Jucatan ,  which  had  render’d 
the  Chrifiians  very  formidable.  One  of  their 
principal  Caciques  alfo  brought  Grijalva  a 
confiderable  Prefent,  confifting  of  Plumes  of 
Feathers  of  various  Colours,  Robes  of  Cotton 
Linen,  adorn’d  with  the  Figures  of  Animals 
of  beaten  Gold  :  For  which  Grijalva  returned 
them  fuch  European  Toys  and  Utenfils  as  were 
moft  acceptable  to  them  ;  and,  having  ta¬ 
ken  his  Leave  in  a  friendly  manner,  went  on 
board  his  Ships  again,  continuing  his  Courfe 
ftill  farther  Weftward,  till  he  came  to  the 
Trafficks  River  of  Flags ,  where  the  Natives  inviting 
with  them  the  Spaniards  to  land,  brought  them  as  much 
GoIdClr  Gold  as  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  Pefo’s  j 
for  which  they  took  Knives,  Hatchets,  Combs, 
Learns  the  Beads,  and  Glafs,  in  return.  Grijalva  after- 
Greatnefs  wards  vifited  the  Port  of  St,  John  de  Ulva  ; 
°Mcxlan  an<^  fr°m  thence  failed  as  high  as  Panuco ,  the 
Empire.  m°ft  northern  Province  of  Mexico  on  that 
Side,  trading  with  the  People  as  he  went,  and 
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underftood  from  them  that  they  were  fubjedt  Mexico, 
to  a  Monarch  called  Montezuma ,  a  Prince  pof-  - v— * 
fefs’d  of  a  vaft  Empire,  abounding  in  Gold, 

Silver,  and  rich  Merchandize  y  with  which  Grijalva 
acceptable  Intelligence  he  returned,  to  Cuba , returns  to 
having  fent  Pedro  de  Alvarado  before  him, 
with  the  Treafure  he  had  acquired  on  the 
Coaft  of  Mexico. 

Diego  Velafquez  was  infinitely  rejoiced  at  the 
Difcoveries  that  had  been  made  by  Grijalva , 
and  immediately  fent  over  to  the  Admiral  at 
Hifpaniola ,  and  to  the  Court  of  Spain ,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  Succefs  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  ;  defiring  that  he  might  be  made  Viceroy 
of  all  the  Countries  he  fhould  conquer  on  the 
Continent.  But,  notwiftanding  the  great  Ser¬ 
vice  John  de  Grijalva  had  done,  Felafquez 
was  fo  exafperated  that  he  had  not  made  a 
Settlement  in  Mexico ,  that  he  laid  him  afide 
as  an  improper  Inftrument  to  be  concerned  in 
the  reducing  fo  mighty  an  Empire,  as  that  of 
Mexico  had  been  reprefented  to  him,  and 
look’d  out  for  a  Perfon  to  command  the  Forces 


he  was  about  to  fend  thither,  who  had  a  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Courage  equal  to  fo  important  an 
Enterprize ;  and,  after  much  Deliberation,  Cortex 
pitch’d  upon  the  celebrated  Hernando  or  Fer-  madeCap- 
nando  Cortezy  to  command  the  fmall  Army, 
with  which  he  propofed  to  make  an  entire 
Conqueft  of  that  Continent. 

Hernando  Cortez  was  born  at  Medellin  in  Ef-  Some  Ac- 
tramadura ,  and  was  Son  of  Martin  Cortez  and  coum  of 
Donna  Catalina  Pizarroy  a  Lady  of  noble  him‘ 
Extraction.  He  was  bred  a  Scholar,  and  two 
Years  a  Student  in  the  Univerfity  of  Salaman¬ 
ca  y  but  affecting  a  more  adlive  Way  of  Life, 
and  particularly  fome  military  Employment* 
he  embarked,  in  the  Year  1 504,  for  the  Ifland* 
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Mexico,  of  Hifpaniola  \  and  went  from  thence  to  Cuba, 
u"  where  he  was  very  inftrumental  in  the  Con- 
queft  of  that  Hand,  and  obtained  a  mighty 
Reputation  for  military  Skill  and  was,  for 
his  Services,  made  Alcaide ,  or  chief  Magiftrate 
of  St.  Jago ,  the  principal  Town  in  the  Hand* 
which  Poll  he  poffefs’d  when  Diego  Velafquez 
fixed  upon  him  to  command  in  the  Mexican 
Expedition  ;  Cortez  having  a  little  before 
married  Donna  Catalina  Suarez,  a  young 
Lady  of  a  noble  Family  in  Cuba. 

His  Ri-  The  Relations  of  Diego  Velafquez  envying 
vals.  Cortez  the  Honour  of  commanding  in  an  Ex^ 
pedition  that  was  like  to  be  attended  with  a 
vaft  Acquifition  of  Wealth,  as  well  as  Glory, 
fuggefted  to  the  Governor,  that  he  could  not 
have  fixed  upon  a  more  ambitious  or  popular 
Man,  who  would  foon  have  it  in  his  Power, 
as  he  had  it  already  in  his  Intentions,  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  Dependance  on  the  Perfon  that 
raifed  him,  and  fet  up  for  himfelf ;  which,  at 
firft,  made  but  little.Impreffion  on  Velafquez ; 
but,  obferving  at  length  with  what  Eagernefs 
all  the  military  Men  of  the  lfland  crouded  to 
be  enrolled  under  the  Standard  of  Cortez ,  he 
began  to  alter  his  Mind  j  and,  tho’  he  had  at¬ 
tended  that  General  to  the  Sea-fide,  when  he 
embarked,  with  all  the  Marks  of  Refped  and 
Affection  (on  the  1 8  th  of  November  1518)  the 
Fleet  was  no  fooner  failed,  but  he  repented 
himfelf,  and  fent  Orders  to  the  Havanna, 
where  they  were  to  touch  and  take  in  Provi- 
fions  and  a  farther  Reinforcement  of  Troops, 
that  the  Fleet  Ihould  not  proceed  in  the  Voy- 
Corte*.  is  age  till  farther  Orders  and  that  Cortez  Ihould 

fe^the  Go  return  t0  t0  JaS°-  But  the  Governor’s 

vernor.  °  Orders  were  not  obey’d :  The  Soldiers  were 
fo  tranfported  with  the  Expectation  of  acqui¬ 
ring 
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ring  Mountains  of  Gold,  and  had  fuch  an  Mexico. 
Opinion  of  the  Valour  and  Conduct  of  their 
General,  that  they  would  not  confent  to  the 
changing  of  him,  or  to  the  Delay  of  the  En^ 
terprize,  left  their  Hopes  Ihould  be  defeated  ; 
but  agreed  immediately  to  fet  Sail,  contrary  But  pro- 
to  the  poftdve  Orders  of  their  Governor  Diego  cee<]j in 
Velafquez.  The  General  and  his  Officers,  *tis  p^ze^o[" 
faid,  urged,  oin  their  Juftification,  that  they  withftand- 
had,  by  the  Encouragement  of  the  Governor,  ing. 
laid  out  their  whole  Eftates  in  making  Provi- 
fion  for  this  Expedition ;  and  that  if  it  Ihould 
be  now  laid  afide,  or  others  employ’d  in  it, 
they  Ihould  infallibly  be  ruined.  Even  Diego 
de  Ordaz ,  and  John  Velafquez  de  Leon ,  thg 
Governor’s  own  Relations,  declared  againft 
his  Injuftice  in  difappointing  them,  after  they 
had  embarked  all  their  Friends  and  Fortunes, 
by  his  Command,  in  the  Enterprize.  It  being 
agreed  by  all  of  them  therefore  to  proceed  in 
the  Defign  forthwith,  Cortez ,  with  a  Fleet  of 
ten  Ships,  and  between  five  and  fix  hundred 
Soldiers,  fet  Sail  from  the  Havanna  the  10th 
of  February  1518-19,  and  arrived  at  the  Ifland  He  arrives 
of  Cozumel ,  near  the  Eaftern  Coaft  of  7uca~2^i^l0^ 
tan  ■,  where  his  Troops  having  plunder’d  fome  m°i. 
Towns  of  the  Indians ,  and  even  their  Temples, 
and  taken  feveral  Prifoners,  Cortez  fhew’d  his 
Difpleafure  at  thefe  Ravages,  and  order’d  every 
thing  they  had  taken  to  be  reftored,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  cultivate  a  good  Correfpondence 
with  the  People  of  the  Eland.  It  is  related, 
that  th t  Spaniards  found  in  the  Temples  on 
this  Eland  abundance  of  rich  Jewels,  that 
were  employ’d  in  adorning  the  Images  of  their 
Gods  ;  and  fome  Inftruments  for  Sacrifice, 
made  of  a  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Copper : 

But,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  all  the 
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Mexico.  Knives  and  Edg’d-tools  of  the  Mexicans  were 
u"*v  1  made  of  Flint,  we  cannot  give  entire  Credit 
to  this  Part  of  the  Relation. 

The  num-  Cortez ,  muftering  his  Forces  in  the  Hland 
ber  ot  his  0f  Cozumel^  found  them  to  confifl  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  Foot- Soldiers,  fixteen  Horfe, 
and  one  hundred  and  nine  Seamen  and  Me¬ 
chanics  ;  befides  his  two  Chaplains,  John 
Diaz  the  Licentiate,  and  Father  Bartholomew 
de  Olmcdo}  who  accompanied  him  in  the  Ex¬ 
pedition.  The  Writers  of  this  Hiftory  tell 
us,  that  the  General  made  a  Speech  to  his 
Forces  at  this  Muffer  ;  wherein  he  faid, 
HisSpeech  44  When  he  confidered  the  good  Fortune  that 
to  them,  u  had  brought  them  to  this  Ifland,  the  Ob- 
44  ftacles  they  had  furmounted,  and  the  Diffi- 
44  culties  that  oppofed  the  Enterprize  j  he  ac- 
44  knowledged  the  Hand  of  God  in  the  Work 
44  they  had  undertaken,  and  promifed  himfelf 
44  Succefs  from  Beginnings  fo  remarkably  fa- 
44  voured  by  Divine  Providence,  in  their  Zeal 
44  for  the  Service  of.  God  and  their  King  : 
44  That  he  fhould  not  leffen  the  Danger  of 
44  the  Undertaking  \  they  muft  exped;  bloody 
44  Engagements,  a  multitude  of  Enemies,  and 
14  incredible  Fatigues  ;  and  they  muff  propor- 
44  tion  their  Refolution  to  the  Difficulty  and 
44  Importance  of  the  Enterprize  :  That  they 
44  were  but  few  in  Number,  but  Union  added 
44  Strength  to  Armies,  and  in  a  manner  mul- 
14  tiplied  their  Forces  ;  exhorting  them  to  be 
44  all  of  one  Mind,  and  refolve,  as  one  Hand, 
14  to  execute  the  Commands  of  their  Leaders : 
4<  As  for  his  part,  he  fhould  be  ready  to  ha- 
44  zard  his  Life  for  the  meaneft  Soldier,  and 
44  would  lead  them,  by  his  Example,  to  the 
44  Execution  of  his  Orders  ;  affuring  them, 
i4  that  he  found  in  himfelf  a  Spirit  fufficie'nt 
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to  undertake  the  Conqueft  of  the  World  ;  Mexico, 
and  that  this  Hope  infpired  him  with  an 
extraordinary  Impulfe,  the  moft  promifmg 
of  all  Prefages.”  Wfiich  Speech  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  loud  Acclamations  of  his 
Troops,  who  defired  he  would  immediately 
lead  them  on  to  Adion,  and  make  an  Expe¬ 
riment  of  their  Affedion  and  Zeal  for  the  glo¬ 
rious  Caufe  they  were  engaged  in. 

While  Cortez  remained  in  the  Ifland  of  Co-  A  Spani- 
■zumel,  he  was  inform’d,  by  the  principal  Ca- 
c.que  or  Prince -of  the  Country,  that  there  wSpX 
were  lome  Men  in  the  neighbouring  Province  foner  in 
of  Jucatan  who  had  been  Prifoners  there  fe-  Jucatan- 
veral  Years,  and  much  refembled  the  Spani¬ 
ards  he  had  with  him  :  Whereupon  Cortez  de¬ 
fired  the  Cacique  to  fend  fome  of  his  People 
with  a  Letter  to  thofe  Prifoners,  and  a  Prefenc 
to  the  Prince  in  whole  Power  they  were,  for 
their  Ranfom ;  which  was  done,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  returned  to  Cozumel ,  bringing  with  them 
Jeronimo  de  Aguilar ,  a  Native  of  Spain,  in 
Deacon  s  Orders.  This  Eccleliaftic  related 
that  he  had  been  near  eight  Years  in  Jucatan\ 
whither  he  efcaped  in  a  Boat  with  leveral 
more,  after  they  had  been  fh  ip  wreck’d  in  their 
PalTage  from  Darien  to  Hifpaniola  :  That  it 
was  his  Fortune  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a 
certain  Cacique,  who  uled  him  hardly  for  fome 
time  5  but  afterwards  advanced  him  to  one  of 
the  belt  Polls  in  his  Army  ;  and,  by  his  Skill 
in  military  Affairs,  the  Cacique  gained  feveral 
Victories  over  his  Enemies  ;  which  had  given 
Jeronimo  a  great  Reputation  in  Jucatan :  info- 
much,  that  when  the  Prefent  came  for  his 
Ranfom,  the  Cacique,  in  whofe  Service  he  was 
very  readily  difmils’d  him.  He  added,  that 
the  Indians ,  he  believed,  had  facrificed  the  reft 
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Mexico,  of  his  Company  to  their  Gods  \  for  he  did 
not  know  that  any  of  them  were  living  ac 
that  Time,  except  Gonzalo  Guerrero ,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  the  General’s  Letter, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  with  him  ;  but 
Gonzalo  had  married  a  rich  Indian  Wife,  by 
whom  he  had  three  or  four  Children,  and 
chofe  to  remain  with  them  in  Jucatan ,  rather 
than  leave  them  ^  which,  if  true,  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  Confutation  of  thofe  W riters,  who  relate, 
that  the  Indians  facrificed  the  reft  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  who  were  Ih  ip  wreck’d  on  the  Coaft  of 
Jucatan ,  to  their  Gods :  For  can  it  be  believ’d, 
that  the  only  remaining  Spaniard ,  if  this  had 
been  true,  would  have  chofen  to  remain  in  fo 
barbarous  a  Country  ?  Or  that  both  he  and 
Jerom  de  Aguilar  fhould  meet  with  fuch  good 
Ufage  there  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  Hiftory  :  This  Spaniard 
Jerom  was  of  infinite  Service  to  Cortez  in  this 
Expedition  ;  for,  having  refided  fo  long  in  the 
Country,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their 
Strength,  their  Way  of  making  War,  and  with 
their  Language  ;  which  enabled  Cortez  to 
make  fuch  Enquiries  as  were  neceflary  to  die 
Profecution  of  the  Conqueft  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Continent.  He  had  two  or  three  Slaves 
alfo  prefented  to  him  by  the  Cacique  of  Cozu- 
meU  whom  he  order’d  to  be  inftruded  in  the 
He  4emo-  Spanijh  Tongue.  Before  he  left  the  Ifland,  he 
lifhes  the  exprefs’d  his  Zeal  againft  the  Idolatry  of  the 
Images  of  Natives,  by  breaking  down  their  Idols ;  which 
*  e  "  'avs  does  not  feem  very  complaifant,  after  the  hofpi- 
table  Reception  he  met  with  from  the  I  danders, 
efpecially  when  the  Mexican  Priefts  protefted 
and  exclaimed  againft  the  Outrage,  as  the 
greateft  that  could  be  done  to  their  People  : 
$.nd,  after  all,  Cortez  appears  to  have  had  no 
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Averfion  to  Images  in  general  ;  for  the  Hif-  Mexico, 
tory  relates,  he  eredled  a  Temple  to  the  Vir-  v — v-—4 
gin  Mary ,  in  which  he  left  her  Image  and  a 
Crofs,  and  required  the  Natives  of  Cozumel  to 
adore  them :  So  that  this  great  Conqueror  and 
Reformer  only  required  they  fhouid  exchange 
their  Idols  for  thofe  of  his  own  Country.  But 
to  proceed  : 

The  Forces  being  reimbarked,  Cortez  took  Sets  Sail 
Leave  of  the  Ifland  of  Cozumel  on  the  4th  of  Co- 
March  1518-19  ■,  and,  having  doubled  Cape  zum‘  ' 
Catochj  the  moil  eafterly  Promontory  of  Ju- 
eqtan,  continued  his  Voyage  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  River  Tobafco  (or  Grijalva)  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy  y  where  he  found  the  Indians  in 
great  Numbers  on  the  Shore,  threatening  to 
oppofe  his  Defcent :  Whereupon  he  fent  Jerom 
de  Aguilar  to  them  in  a  Boat,  with  a  Flag  of 
Truce  -y  acquainting  them,  that  he  was  come 
to  confirm  the  Peace  made  with  them  the 
Y ear  before  by  Grijalva ;  and  that  if  they  re- 
fufed  him  a  peaceable  Entrance  into  their  Coun¬ 
try,  he  fhouid  land  by  Force.  And,  when  they 
-Fill  perfifted  to  oppofe  his  Defcent,  he  fired 
upon  them  with  his  Artillery  and  fmall  Arms  : 
Whereupon  they  turn’d  their  Backs,  and  fled } 
fome  of  them  to  the  Woods,  and  others  to  the 
Town  of  'Tobafco.  After  which,  he  landed  his  Cortex 
Men  without  Oppofition  •,  but,  being  obliged  to  !^!ds  at 
pafs  through  fome  Woods  and  Defiles,  a  Body  a„d  aains 
of  the  Enemy,  who  had  concealed  themfelves  a  Victory 
therein,  furprized  and  wounded  fome  of  the  over. the 
Spaniards  with  their  Arrows ;  and  Cortez ,  con-  Natives- 
tinuing  his  March  till  he  came  to  the  Town 
of  Tobafco ,  found  it  fortified  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  Wall,  formed  with  the  Bodies  of 
T rees  fixed  like  Palifadoes,  through  the  Inter¬ 
vals  whereof  they  foot  their  Darts  and  Ar- 
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ro  WS  :  But  his  Men  no  fooner  came  up  to  the 
Works,  and  fired  their  Mufkets  through  the 
Pallifadoes,  than  the  Enemy  retired  to  a  large 
Square  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  where 
they  made  fome  Shew  of  defending  themfelves  \ 
but,  upon  the  Approach  of  the  Spaniards ,  they 
retired  from  thence  alfo,  and  fled  to  their 
Friends  in  the  Woods.  And  in  all  thefe  En¬ 
counters,  which  the  Spaniards  reprefent  as  very 
bloody  and  obftinate,  there  were  only  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  them  wounded,  and  no  more  than 
two  of  thefe  died  of  their  Wounds.  I  don’t 
doubt  that  Part  of  the  Relation,  which  informs 
us  that  great  Numbers  of  the  Natives  were 
killed  ;  for  it  feems  to  have  been  a  Maxim 
with  Cortez  to  render  himfelf  as  terrible  to  the 
Mexicans  as  poflible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Conquefl  of  their  Country  :  But  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  th t  Spaniards  met  with  any  great 
Oppolition,  when  in  a  Battle,  wherein  they  en¬ 
gaged  many  Thoufands,  and  Formed  the  Ca¬ 
pital  City  of  the  Province,  only  two  of  their 
Men  were  killed  j  and  indeed  the  Fire-Arms 
of  the  Chrijiians  were  fo  very  terrible  to  the  In¬ 
dians  ,  who  had  never  feen  any  thing  ,  of  that 
kind  till  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards ,  ;that 
they  could  very  feldom  be  brought  to  make  a 
Stand  within  the  Reach  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hiftory  :  My  Author 
Don  Antonio  de  Solis  relates,  that  the  Day  after 
the  taking  of  Dobafco ,  the  Mexicans  aflembled 
an  Army  of  forty  thoufand  Men,  with  which 
they  attack’d  the  Spaniards  \  and  that  the  Bat¬ 
tle  feem’d  doubtful,  till  Cortez  fallied  out  of  a 
Wood,  and  charged  them  in  Flank  with  his 
Horfe  •,  by  which  he  obtained  another  com¬ 
plete  Yidlory.  Th t  Indians  are  reprefented  in 
this  Battle  as  a  very  formidable  Enemy,  and 
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to  have  attack’d  the  Spaniards  with  that  Bra¬ 
very,  that  they  were  fcarce  able  with  their 
Fire  Arms  to  repul fe  them  :  And  this  is  re¬ 
lated  with  a  View,  no  doubt,  to  magnify  the 
Courage  and  Conduct  of  Cortez  and  the  Chri- 
Jlians.  They  relate  alfo,  that  St.  James  the 
Apoftle  appeared  in  the  Battle,  on  a  white 
Horfe,  and  fought  for  the  Spaniards  infinua- 
ting,  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  Miracle  could 
have  given  them  the  Victory  over  the  Indians  : 
Whereas  every  one  knows,  and  the  Spanifh 
Writers  themfelves  confefs  in  other  Places 
that  the  Indians  durft  never  Hand  a  regular 
Body  of  Europeans  ;  but  were  in  the  utmoft 
Confirmation  when  they  were  attack’d  with 
Fire-Arms  or  Horfe,  and  efpecially  when  the 
Artillery  thunder’d  upon  them,  believing  that 
the  People  they  engaged  were  rather  Gods 
than  Men  ;  and  confequently  there  was  very 
little  Occafion  for  a  Miracle,  or  indeed  for 
much  military  Skill  or  Courage,  to  defeat  an 
Enemy,  when  they  had  fuch  Advantages  on 
their  Side.  Even  at  this  Day,  now  Fire-Arms 
are  fo  well  known,  and  ufed  by  every  Nation 
almoft,  I  don’t  doubt  but  a  thoufand  Veteran 
Soldiers  of  Europe,  attended  by  a.  Train  of 
Artillery,  would  defeat  an  Army  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Men  either  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft- 
Indies the  Writer  of  thefe  Sheets  having  feen 
three  hundred  Europeans  rout  twenty  thoufand 
Indians ,  intrench’d  up  to  the  Teeth,  who 
wanted  neither  Horfe,  Artillery  or  fmall  Arms 
to  defend  themlelves,  and  had  the  Courage  to 
ftand  till  they  came  to  pufh  of  Pike  and  Bayo¬ 
net.  What  then  might  we  fiippofe  a  Body  of 
Veteran  Soldiers  capable  of  effecting  againfi: 
a  naked  People,  that  had  never  feen  a  Horfe, 
or  heard  of  Gun-powder  or  Artillery,  till  they 
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faw  their  Forces  daughter’ d  and  tumbled  upon 
Heaps  by  thofe  murdering  Pieces,  a  Mile  al- 
moft  before  they  approach’d  them  ?  The  Suc- 
cefs  of  Cortez  and  his  Spaniards  therefore  is 
not  to  be  wonder’d  at  it  was  no  more  than 
might  reafonably  be  expected,  all  Circum- 
ftances  confider’d. 

The  Day  after  the  Battle,  De  Solis  relates, 
that  the  Cacique  or  Prince  of  Tobafco  fent  a 
folemn  Embaffy  to  Cortez ,  to  implore  Peace, 
attended  with  a  Prefent  of  fuch  Fruits  and 
Provifions  as  his  Country  afforded,  together 
with  Jewels,  Plumes,  and  painted  Cotton 
Linen,  and  whatever  he  thought  mod  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  Conquerors :  That  the  Ambaffadors 
approach’d  Cortez  as  they  ufed  to  do  their 
Gods,  with  Golden  Pans  or  Cenfers,  in  which 
they  burnt  Aromatic  Gums,  and  other  Incenfe : 
That  the  Cacique  afterwards  came  in  Perfon, 
and  made  his  Submiffion,  bringing  with  him 
twenty  beautiful  Indian  Virgins,  which  he  made 
Cortez  a  Prefent  of:  And  one  of  thefe,  whom 
the  Genera]  afterwards  caufed  to  be  baptized 
by  the  Name  of  Donna  Marina ,  ferved  him, 
it  feems,  during  the  whole  Expedition,  in  the 
double  Capacity  of  Concubine  and  Interpre¬ 
ter  ;  for  fhe  was  a  Native  of  Mexico ,  a  Fe¬ 
male  of  ready  Wit,  and  underftood  the  Cuff 
toms  of  the  Country  and  the  Language  per¬ 
fectly  well  ;  and  indeed  to  her  Merit  and  Ad- 
drefs  the  Spaniards  afcribe  the  Succefs  of  their 
Arms  in  a  great  meafure.  The  Hiftorian, 
however,  takes  an  Opportunity,  in  this  place, 
to  admire  the  Virtue  and  Piety  of  his  Hero, 
Cortez  following  in  this  the  Precedent  fet  him 
by  the  Ancients.  But  to  proceed  :  When  the 
Cacique  of  Tobafco  came  to  make  his  Submiff 
fion,  Cortez  let  him  know,  that  he  came 
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from  a  powerful  Prince  ;  and  that  his  princi-  Mexico, 
pal  View  was  to  make  them  all  happy  in  this  ^ ^  1 

World  and  the  next,  by  making  them  the 
Subjects  of  the  fame  Soveraign,  and  convert¬ 
ing  them  to  the  true  Religion.  To  which 
the  frighted  Cacique  anfwer’d,  as  the  Spaniards 
tell  us,  that  he  and  his  People  fhould  think 
themfelves  happy  in  obeying  a  King,  whofe 
Power  and  Greatnefs  appeared  with  fuch  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  Valour  of  his  Subjects:  But  as 
to  the  point  of  Religion,  ’tis  faid,  they  gave 
little  Hopes  of  their  Converfion.  Cortez ,  be¬ 
ing  about  to  advance  ftill  farther  with  his  Fleet 
on  the  Mexican  Coaft,  was  under  the  greateft 
Concern,  we  are  told,  that  he  muft  leave  that 
People  before  he  had  fully  inftrufted  them  in 
the  Catholick  Religion  ;  and  on  Palm-Sunday, 
the  Day  he  had  appointed  to  embark  his 
Troops,  he  firft  caufed  an  Altar  to  be  ere&ed 
in  the  open  Field  $'  where  he  celebrated  High 
Mafs  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Indians ,  and  all 
his  Troops  march’d  in  their  Ranks  to  the  Al¬ 
tar,  with  Boughs  or  Palms  in  their  Hands,  to 
celebrate  thatFeftival :  The  Proceffion  Teeming 
to  excite  in  the  Natives  the  utmoft  Awe  and 
Reverence  •,  infomuch,  that  fome  of  them,  ’tis 
faid,  cried  out.  This  muft  he  a  great  God  that 
fuch  brave  Men  adore. 

Cortez ,  having  concluded  a  Peace  with  the  Cortez, 
Natives  of  Tobafco ,  or  rather  compelled  them 
to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  for  their  a“sain_ 
Soveraign,  embarked  his  Forces,  and  failed 
to  the  Weft  ward- till  he  arrived  at  the  Port  ol  Hear* 
St.  John  de  Ulva.  When  the  Spaniards  were 
coming  into  this  Port,  two  Periaguaes,  or  large  St  j0j,n 
Canoes,  full  of  Indians ,  came  into  the  Fleet,  de  Ul-vtu- 
and  addrefs’d  themfelves  to  the  General  in  a 
fiibmifftve  manner  $  but  were  not  underftood 
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:^e.;  cc.  by  his  Interpreter  ;  which  the  celebrated  Don~ 
v_  na  Marina ,  the  General’s  Concubine,  obfer- 
ving,  offer'd  to  become  Interpreter  between 
the  CbrijHans  and  her  Country-men  the  Mcxi- 
Somr  Ac-  w«j.  And  here  the  Spanijh  Writers  entertain 
ccttn^°i  ^  w;cv1  tbe  Character  and  Family  of  this  In- 
Kall.a,  &:an  Damfel ;  who,  being  Miftrefs  to  their 
C^ncubhe  Hero  Cortez}  and  fo  instrumental  in  the  fol- 
ace  Inter-  lowing  Conqueft,  we  mult  not  wonder  that 
fW"  t0  they  derive  her  Pedigree  from  Anceitors  of 
Quality  and  Difrmfdon.  They  acknowledge, 
indeed,  that  Ihe  was  Slave  to  the  Prince  of 
Tobafco ,  who  prefen  ted  her,  with  feveral  more, 
to  Ccrtez  ■,  but  then  they  tell  us,  this  hap¬ 
pen’d  by  accident ;  fhe  was  really  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Cacique,  or  Mexican  Prince,  tho’  fhe 
had  the  Misfortune  to  be  taken  Captive  in 
the  Wars,  and  made  a  Slave:  That  ihe  had 
a  ready  Wit,  and  feveral  natural  Endowments, 
which  well  agreed  with  the  Nobility  of  her 
Birth:  That* Cortez  took  her  to  his  Bed  for 
political  Reafons  ,  and  had  a  Son  by  her, 
to  whom  he  gave  his  own  Name,  making 
him  a  Knight  of  St.  Jagoy  in  Confideration  of 
the  Nobility  of  his  Mother’s  Birth.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  H Story  :  Donna  Marina  fupplying 
the  Place  of  Interpreter,  the  General  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Mexicans ,  that  their  Emperor 
Montezuma  had  fent  two  of  his  Minifters,  viz. 
Pilpotoe ,  Governor  of  that  Province,  and  Ten- 
tile ,  one  of  his  Generals,  to  know  with  what 
Intention  the  Spaniards  vilited  his  Dominions, 
and  to  offer  them  fuch  Provifions  and  Accom¬ 
modations  as  his  Country  afforded.  To  which 
the  General  anfwer’d,  that  he  came  as  a  Friend, 
and  to  treat  of  Matters  of  great  Importance  j 
defiring  a  Conference  with  the  Officers  Monte¬ 
zuma  had  fent  to  receive  his  Propofals :  And, 
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landing  with  his  Troops  on  Good- Friday ,  he  Mexico, 
kid  out  a  Camp  on  an  advantageous  Situation, 
fortifying  it  with  Trenches  and  Redoubts,  and  ^ 
planting  his  Artillery  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  lies  his 
command  the  Country  round  him  •,  being  af-  Camp, 
ftfted  in  this  Work,  and  in  ere&ing  Huts  and 
Tents  to  preferve  his  Soldiers  from  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  by  great  Numbers  of  Mexicans  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  fent  to  affift  him : 

For  the  Hiftorian  obferves,  that  the  Mexicans^ 
having  heard  of  the  Defeat  of  their  Country¬ 
men  at  Fobafca ,  made  a  Virtue  of  Neceffity, 
and  thought  it  Prudence  to  make  Friends  with 
a  People  they  durft  not  oppofe.  Nor  does 
Z)<?  Solis  forget,  in  this  place,  to  obferve  again 
the  great  Veneration  his  Hero  had  for  Reli¬ 
gion  j  telling  us,  that  he  immediately  eredled 
a  Chappel,  fetting  the  Image  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin  on  the  Altar,  and  a  great  Crofs  at  the 
Entrance,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  approach¬ 
ing  Feftival  of  Eafter  j  for  Religion  (fays  he) 
was  always  bis  principal  Care, 

On  Eafter-Day  1519,  Montezuma' s  Ambaf-  An  Em- 
fadors  came  to  the  Camp  of  the  Spaniards ,  haffy  from 
and  were  admitted  to  the  Prefence  of  Cortez ,  ^0nteziit 
who  received  them  in  great  State :  But,  before  ma' 
he  would  enter  upon  any  Bufinefs,  the  Hifto¬ 
rian  relates,  he  went  to  Chappel,  and  heard 
Divine  Service  *  being  attended  thither  by  the 
Ambafladors,  and  a  Croud  of  Mexicans ,  who 
appeared  extremely  delighted  with  their  pom¬ 
pous  Ceremonies. 

Being  returned  to  the  General’s  Tent,  he 
entertained  the  Ambafladors  at  Dinner  in  a 
very  fplendid  manner :  After  which,  he  in¬ 
formed  them,  that  he  was  come  from  Don 
Carlos  of  Auftria ,  the  great  Monarch  of  the 
Eaft,  to  propole  Matters  or  great  Importance 

to 
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to  their  Emperor  Montezuma ,  and  his  Subjects; 
but  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  he  fhould 
deliver  his  Meffage  perfonally  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  according  to  the  Ufage  of  all  Nations  * 
and  hoped  he  fhould  be  received  with  the  Re- 
fped  due  to  his  Character. 

To  this  the  Mexican  Minifters  anfwered, 
that  they  had  Orders  from  their  Sovereign, 
the  great  Montezuma ,  hofpitably  to  receive 
and  entertain  all  Strangers  that  arrived  on  their 
Coalls,  and  had  brought  him  a  Prefent  of  fuch 
Things  as  their  Country  afforded,  confifting 
of  fine  painted  Cotton  Linen,  beautiful  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  Plates  of  wrought  Gold,  which 
their  Servants  were  order’d  to  bring  in,  and 
place  in  the  General’s  View :  But  they  gave 
him  to  underhand,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their 
Emperor  never  admitted  Foreigners  to  his  Pre- 
fence  ;  and  therefore  he  mull  not  think  of  ap¬ 
proaching  his  Court.  Cortez  replied,  that 
never  any  Ambaffadors  were  refufcd  an  Audi¬ 
ence,  unlefs  it  wrere  with  a  Defign  to  affront  the 
Prince  they  came  from  j  and  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  leave  the  Country  till  he  had  de¬ 
livered  the  Contents  of  his  Embaffy  to  their 
Emperor  himfelf.  Whereupon  the  Mexican 
Minifters  defired,  that  he  would,  however, 
remain  in  his  Camp  till  they  had  acquainted 
their  Emperor  with  the  Propolal,  and  received 
his  Commands  i  and  they  would,  in  the  mean 
time,  fupply  his  People  with  Provifions,  and 
every  thing  they  wanted. 

During  this  Conference,  the  Spaniards  ob- 
ferved  feme  of  the  Mexicans  were  very  bufy 
in  drawing,  upon  Cotton  Cloth,  the  Pidures 
of  the  principal  Spaniards ,  and  whatever  they 
thought  remarkable,  as  their  Ships,  Arms, 
Artillery,  and  Horfes  j  which  were  defigned. 
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they  underftood,  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma ,  to  Mexico, 
acquaint  him  what  kind  of  People,  and  ot 
what  Force  the  Spaniards  were.  Of  which 
Cortez  being  inform’d,  defired  they  would  not 
finifh  their  Piece  till  he  had  given  them  a 
Tafte  of  his  military  Operations :  Whereupon 
he  order’d  his  Forces  to  be  drawn  up  in  Order 
of  Battle,  and  to  exhibit  a  mock  Engagement : 

He 'order’d  alfo  his  Horfe  to  mount,  and 
fliew  their  A&ivity  and  Horfemanfhip  in  char¬ 
ging,  wheeling,  and  retiring,  as  in  a  Battle : 

Then  the  fmall  Arms  were  order’d  to  fire,  and 
afterwards  the  Artillery.  At  which  the Mexi-  ^Mexi¬ 
cans  were  aftonifh’d  ;  feme  of  them  actually  emu  aft°- 
fled,  and  others  fell  down  with  the  Fright,  [£e  Ar*[u 
apprehending  they  fhould  be  deftroy’d  by  this  iery  and 
artificial  Thunder  ;  but,  being  a  little  reco-  fmall 
vered  from  their  Confirmation,  by  a  Ceffation  Arms- 
of  the  Fire,  they  made  feveral  Additions  to 
the  Pieces  they  were  painting  ^  wherein  they 
endeavoured  to  reprefent  the  amazing  Scene 
they  had  been  Witneffes  of:  And,  having  fi- 
nifli’d  it,  the  Ambaffadors  carried  the  Pic¬ 
ture,  with  a  Prefent  Cortez  had  provided  for 
the  Emperor,  to  the  Court  of  Mexico.  They 
returned  to  Cortez  again  feven  Days  after,  and 
brought  another  magnificent  Prefent  from 
Montezuma  for  the  General  j  which,  they  faid, 
their  Emperor  had  fent  as  a  Teftimony  of  his 
Refpedt  for  the  King  he  came  from  j  but 
could  not  admit  of  the  Spaniards  reforting  to 
his  Court. 

To  which  Cortez  anfwer’d,  he  durft  not  re¬ 
turn  to  his  Prince  till  he  had  delivered  the 
Meffage  he  was  fent  upon  to  the  Emperor 
Montezuma  ♦,  giving  them  to  underhand,  that 
he  was  determined  to  profecute  his  Journey  to  . 
Mexico  at  all  Hazards. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  B  b  Here 
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Mexico. 


The  State 
of  Mexico 
when  the 
Spaniards 
arrived 
there. 


Prodigies 
and  Pre- 
jfages  of 
the  Fall  of 
the  Mexi¬ 
can  Em¬ 
pire. 


Here  the  Hiftorian  takes  an  Opportunity 
of  giving  us  a.n  Account  of  the  State  of  the 
Mexican  Empire  at  that  Time,  and  of  the 
Character  of  Montezuma.  He  fays,  that  the 
Empire  was  in  the  moft  flourifhing  Condition 
it  had  ever  been  in  :  That  Montezuma  was  then 
pofiefs’d  of  almoft  all  the  habitable  Parts  of 
North  America ,  his  Dominions  extending  above 
five  hundred  Leagues  in  Length,  and  lying 
upon  the  North  and  South  Seas  :  That  Monte¬ 
zuma  was  the  eleventh  Emperor,  and  the  fe- 
cond  of  that  Name,  elected  to  the  Throne  in 
Conlideration  of  his  great  Merit,  particularly 
on  account  of  his  Courage  and  military  Vir¬ 
tues  •,  and,  thp’  he  affedted  to  appear  extreme¬ 
ly  modelt  and  affable  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Imperial  Dignity,  he  was  no  fooner  invefted 
with  it,  but  he  became  intolerably  proud  and 
infolent,  and  would  be  ferved  in  his  Court 
only  by  his  vaffal  Princes  and  Nobility,  and 
was  guilty  of  great  Cruelty  and  Oppreffion  ; 
which  render’d  him  generally  hated  by  his 
Subjebls,  and  occafion’d  Infurredtions  in  feve- 
ral  Parts  of  the  Empire.  He  had  reign’d  four¬ 
teen  Years  when  Cortez  arrived  there  ;  the  laft 
of  which,  they  tell  us,  was  full  of  Prefages 
and  wonderful  Portents,  which  fhew’d  that  the 
Deftrudtipn  of  that  Empire  was  approaching ; 
That,  when  Grijalva  and  the  Spaniards  were 
upon  the  Adexican  Coaft  the  Year  before,  a 
Comet  appeared  for  feveral  Nights,  of  a  py¬ 
ramidal  Form  i  and  another  was  feen  at  Noon¬ 
day,  refembling  a  fiery  Serpent  with  threp 
Heads,  which  ran  fwiftly  towards  the  Eaft  tilf 
it  vanifh’d  :  The  Lakes  of  Mexico  overflow’d 
in  an  unufual  manner,  carrying  away  both 
Houfes  and  People  ;  one  of  their  principal 
Temples  was  burnt  down  to  the  Ground,  with¬ 
out 
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out  their  knowing  from  whence  the  Fire  pro-  Mexico, 
ceecied  j  nor  was  it  poflible  to  extinguifh  the 
Flames :  Horrid  Voices  were  heard  in  the 
Aitj  and  ftrange  Oracles  pronounced  by  their 
Idols,  intimating  their  hidden  Fall :  Monfters 
of  horrible  Deformity  were  taken  and  brought 
to  Montezuma ,  particularly  a  Fowl  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  Size  and  Make,  which  had  on  its 
Head  a  fhining  Plate  like  Looking-glafs  in 
which  the  Emperor  faw  an  Army  of  Men 
coming  from,  the  Eaft,  and  making  terrible 
Havock  of  his  Subjects :  That  a  Countryman 
who  had  feen  a  Vifion,  came  to  Court,  and 
boldly  told  the  Emperor,  he  was  commanded 
by  the  Gods  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching 
Ruin  ;  for  an  Enemy  was  coming  from  the 
farther  Part  of  the.World  to  deftroy  both  his 
Empire  and  Religion.  I  fhall  leave  the 
World,  to  give  what  Credit  they  pleafe  to  thefe 
Prodigies  and  Portents ;  and  only  obferve 
that  there  fcarce  ever  was  a  Revolution  in  any* 

Nation,  but  fome  fuch  Intimations  of  it  have 
been  pretended. 

The  Spaniards  feem  to  give  fome  Counte¬ 
nance  to  them  ;  and  aflfure  us,  that  thefe  Pro¬ 
digies  induced  the  Emperor  Montezuma  to 
deny  Cortez  and  his  Spaniards  Leave  to  ap¬ 
proach  Mexico ;  believing  that  thefe  were  the 
People,  from  whom  that  Deftruflion  was  to 
proceed  that  had  been  threaten’d. 

While  Cortez  remained  in  his  Camp  he  or¬ 
der’d  his  Fleet  to  fail  along  the  Mexican  Coaft, 
and  lent  out  Parties  by  Land  to  gain  farther 
Intelligence  of  the  State  of  the  Mexican  Em¬ 
pire  ^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  received  a  Mef- 
fage  from  Montezuma ,  requiring  him  to  depart 
his  Dominions,  or  he  fliould  look  upon  the 
Spaniards  as  his  Enemies,  and  treat  them  as 
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Mexico,  fuch:  Which,  ’tis  faid,  occafioned  a  Mutiny 
among  his  Men ;  fome  of  them  reprefenting, 
that  it  was  the  higheft  Rafhnefs  to  attempt  the 
Conqueft  of  fo  great  an  Empire  with  fo  fmall 
a  Force  •,  and  intimating,  that  they  expefted 
to  be  facrificed  to  the  Avarice  and  Ambition 
of  their  General.  Whereupon  Cortez  pre¬ 
tended  he  would  return  to  Cuba ,  and  get  a 
farther  Reinforcement  of  Troops  ^  but  finding, 
on  this  Declaration,  a  Majority  of  his  Soldiers 
defirous  of  profecuting  immediately  what  they 
had  fo  fortunately  begun,  and  to  be  of  Opi¬ 
nion  they  had  Forces  fufficient  to  deal  with  the 
Mexicans  already  *,  he  determined  to  continue 
his  March  towards  the  Capital  City  of  the 
The  C;!-  Empire :  In  which  Refolution  he  was  confirm'd 
nque  of  gy  ,-hg  Cacique  of  Zempoala ,  a  Prince  in  the 
j  iinfcv-  Neighbourhood  of  Ulva ,  who  offered  to  en- 
uz.  ter  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Spaniards  againfl: 
Montezuma ,  complaining  loudly  of  his  Ty¬ 
ranny  and  Oppreffions. 

But,  before  Cortez  proceeded  farther  in  this 
grand  Enterprize,  he  thought  it  proper  to  get 
his  Authority  eftabliffi’d  in  a  better  manner 
than  it  was  at  prefent :  He  reprefented  to  hi.s 
Soldiers,  that  he  had  no  other  Commiffion  than 
that  which  he  received  from  Diego  Velafquez y 
Governor  of  Cuba ,  which  had  been  recalled  y 
and  therefore  propofed  their  electing  fome  one 
of  their  Officers  to  be  General  in  this  Expedi¬ 
tion,  whom  they  would  willingly  obey  and 
fubmit  to  :  For  it  could  not  be  fuppofed,  he 
jfhould  be  able  to  tranfact  any  thing  of  Confe- 
quence,  fo  long  as  his  Title  to  command  them 
was  precarious,  and  every  one  was  at  Liberty 
whether  they  would  obey  his  Orders  or  not. 
He  refigned  the  Commiffion  therefore  he  had 
received  from  Diego  Velafquez ,  and  delivered 

up 
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up  his  General’s  Staff,  deiiring  they  would  Mexico, 
proceed  to  an  Election,  and  then  withdrew  ; 

And,  after  a  very  fhort  Space,  a  Majority  of 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  made  Choke  of  Cor¬ 
tez  to  be  their  General  again  •,  fome  few  of  the 
Relations  of  Diego  Velafquez  only  protefting 
againft  it,  and  thefe  he  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  Suffrages  of  the  reft. 

The  General,  being  thus  eftabliflr’d  in  his  The  Spa. 
Command,  began  his  March  to  the  City  of"^ro 
Zempoala ,  the  Capital  of  his  new  Ally ;  where,  Zempoala ± 
arriving  in  two  or  three  Days,  he  was  received 
by  the  Cacique  with  the  greateft  Marks  of 
Efteem  and  Affection  :  He  informed  Cortez , 
that  all  the  Caciques  on  that  Side  the  Country 
were  in  a.  manner  enflaved  by  Montezuma, 
and  fo  opprefs’d  by  his  Tyranny,  that  they 
were  ready  to  throw  off  their  Subje&ion  to 
that  Prince,  and  would  infallibly  join  the  Spa- 
j wards  as  foon  as  they  durft  declare  themfelves : 

And  the  Cacique  order’d  the  Spaniards  to  be 
quarter’d  in  the-  belt  Part  of  the  City  of  Zem¬ 
poala ,  fupplying  them  with  Plenty  of  Provi- 
fions. 

The  General  continuing  his  March  the  next 
Day  for  the  Town  of  Quibijlan ,  fituated  on 
the  Coaft  where  he  had  order’d  his  Fleet  to 
meet  him,  the  Cacique  of  Zempoala  commanded 
four  hundred  Indians  to  carry  his  Baggage,  and 
affift  in  drawing  the  Artillery  for  there  were 
neither  Beafts  of  Burden  or  Draught  to  be 
found  in  the  Country ;  every  thing  was  done 
by  the  Strength  of  Men. 

When  the  Army  arrived  at  ghtibijlan,  they  They  ar- 
found  the  Town  deferred  by  tlie  Inhabitants, 
who  were  fled  in  the  utmoft  Confternation  j  ~^lytra 
but  the  General  fending  fome  of  their  Country-  o 
men  after  them,  and  acquainting  them  that  he 
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intended  them  no  hurt,  they  foon  returned  to 
their  Dwellings  :  And,  while  Cortez  remained 
in  this  Town,  above  thirty  Caciques  of  the 
Mountains  came  and  defired  his  Alliance,  of¬ 
fering  to  reinforce  his  Troops  with  an  hundred 
thoufand  Men,  if  he  would  take  them  under 
his  Prote&ion,  and  affift  them  in  throwing  off 
that  Yoke  which  Montezuma  would  impofe 
upon  them.  This  Cortez  readily  confented  to  j 
and,  as  the  Indians  feemed  to  believe  the  Spa¬ 
niards  invincible,  and  to  be  rather  Gods  than 
Men,  Cortez  was  not  backward  to  encourage 
the  Notion,  looking  upon  it  as  a  very  likely 
means  to  facilitate  the  Reduction  of  that  Em¬ 
pire  ;  of  which  he  feemed  to  have  fuch  an 
Affurance  at  this  time,  that  he  took  upon 
him  to  decide  the  Differences  of  the  Caciques, 
or  Indian  Princes,  as  their  Soveraign  ;  and 
even  ventured  to  demolifh  the  Temples  and 
Images  of  the  Zempoalans ,  who  facrificed  fome 
of  their  Prifoners ;  telling  them,  that  the  God 
of  the  Chriftians  abominated  fuch  Sacrifices: 
Which  feems  to  have  been  a  very  bold  and  im¬ 
politic  Step,  if  he  had  not  thought  himfelf  able 
to  fubdue  the  Mexicans  by  pure  Force  ;  and.  was 
no  doubt  afterwards  remember’d  to  his  Difad- 
vantage.  Nor  was  he  content  with  this  j  but 
he  converted  one  of  their  Temples  into  a 
Ckrifiian  Church,  and  ere&ed  an  Altar  in  it, 
on  which  he  placed  an  Image  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin,  and  celebrated  Mafs  with  great  So¬ 
lemnity  :  And  tho’  the  Indians  did  not  feem 
inclinable  to  renounce  their  own  Superftition, 
yet  the  Catholick  Hiftorian  informs  us,  they 
were  not  averfe  to  the  admitting  the  Image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  into,  the  Number  of  their 
Idols  >  and  even  defired  fhe  would  be  their 
Advocate,  that  the  God  of  the  Chriftians 

might 
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might  protect  them  •,  of  whofe  Power  they  Mexico, 
deemed  extremely  fenfible.  *«— “ 

After  this  Execution  on  the  Mexican  Idols  New  Ad- 
at  Zempoala ,  Cortex  returned  to  Quibiflan ,  to  venturers 
which  he  gave  the  Name  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  arnve* 
his  Fleet  lay  at  Anchor,  and  found  a  Veftel 
juft  arrived  there  from  Cuba ,  with  a  fmall  Re¬ 
inforcement  of  ten  Soldiers  and  two  Horfes  ; 
for  fuch  was  the  Opinion  the  Spaniards  had  of 
the  Succefs  of  the  Enterprize  againft  Mexico , 
that  they  went  by  Health  after  Cortez  in  fmall 
Parties,  and  were  ready  to  run  all  Hazards  to 
join  him,  hoping  to  fhare  the  Wealth  of  the 
Continent  with  that  Captain.  By  thefe  the 
General  underftood,  that  Biego  Velafquez ,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Cuba ,  continued  to  threaten  him  ; 
and  had  fent  to  the  Court  of  Spain  to  obtain 
the  King’s  Commiftion  (for  he  had  only  a 
Commiffion  from  Bon  Biego  Columbus  before) 
to  be  Viceroy  of  that  Ifland,  and  Captain-Ge¬ 
neral  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
ambitious  Projects  of  Cortez ,  and  that  he 
might  reap  the  Glory  and  Advantage  of  the 
Conqueft  the  Spaniards  were  about  to  make  of 
the  Empire  of  Montezuma. 

Upon  this  Intelligence,  Cortez  drew  up  a  Cortex, 
Letter  to  the  Court  of  Spain ,  in  the  Name  of  fends  to 
his  principal  Officers;  giving  an  Account  of5^'"for 
thre  Succefs  of  their  Expedition,  the  Wealth  n-u&on. 
and  Fertility  of  the  Country,  the  Town  they 
had  fortified,  and  the  feveral  Princes  and  Pro¬ 
vinces  that  had  already  revolted  from  their 
Emperor,  and  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  with 
the  Spaniards:  They  were  directed  alfo  to 
complain  of  the  Injuftice  of  Velafquez ,  by 
whofe  Encouragement  they  had  embarked  all 
their  Fortunes  in  the  Enterprize,  and  yet  en-. 
deavoured  to  defeat  it,  to  the  irreparable  Da-: 

mage 
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Mexico,  mage  of  the  Crown  of  Spain ,  and  of  the  Chri- 
^  J ftian  Religion,  which  would  probably  be 
fpread  and  propagated  over  this  New  World, 
if  they  were  not  prevented  profecuting  their 
Defign  by  the  unreafonable  Oppofition  of  the 
Governor  of  Cuba. 

This  Letter,  with  all  the  Gold,  Jewels,  and 
valuable  Curiofities  they  had  obtained  by  Pre- 
fents  from  Montezuma ,  or  by  Traffick  with 
his  Subjects,  were  fent  to  Spain,  as  a  Specimen 
of  the  Wealth  of  the  Country,  and  to  fhew  of 
what  Importance  it  was  to  fupport  Cortez  and 
his  Fellow- Adventurers.  In  this  Difpatch  alfo 
was  enclofed  a  Petition,  that  Cortez  might  Fill 
continue  to  be  the  General  and  Conductor  of 
the  Enterprize,  inafmuch  as  he  had  already 
fhewn  himfelf  extremely  well  qualified  for  fuch 
an  Undertaking. 

But,  notwithflanding  a  Majority  of  the 
Soldiers  appeared  to  be  in  the  Intereft  of  Cor¬ 
tez  and  others,  out  of  fear  of  his  Power,  con- 
fented  to  fign  thefe  Difpatches  for  Europe  •, 
there  was  ft  ill  a  confiderable  Party  in  the  Inte¬ 
reft  of  Don  Diego  Velafquez ,  and  amongft 
them  fome  of  the  principal  Officers,  his  near 
Relations.  John  Diaz ,  one  of  the  Chaplains 
of  this  little  Army,  alfo  was  found  to  favour 
the  Governor  of  Cuba  ■,  and  was  for  tranfa&ing 
every  thing  therefore  in  his  Name,  and  by  his 
Authority,  who  firft  formed  the  Defign  of  in¬ 
vading  Mexico ,  and  largely  contributed  to  it, 
A  Mutiny  And  when  the  diffaffedted  Party  found  they 
among  the  were  not  able  to  carry  their  Point,  they  enter’d 
Spaniards.  jnto  a  Confpiracy  to  feize  one  of  the  Ships, 
and  return  to  Cuba  $  which  was  difeover’d  the 
Night  before  it  was  to  have  been  executed  ^ 
and  Cortez ,  to  eftablifh  his  Authority,  and 
deter  his  People  from  fuch  Attempts,  caufed 

two 
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two  of  the  Confpirators  to  be  put  to  Death,  ^e^1C0'J 
two  more  of  them  were 'whipped,  and  one  of 
the  principal  Mariners  had  his  Foot  cut  off. 

The  General  and  Officers  of  his  Party  alfo  Cortex 
agreed  to  fet  Fire  to  the  Fleet,  after  they  had  'lS 
brought  the  Tackling,  Iron- work  and  Planks 
on  Shore,  that  might  be  ufeful  to  them  * 
whereby  they  render’d  it  impoffible  for  any  of 
their  People  to  defert  them  for  the  future,  and 
added  an  hundred  Seamen  to  their  Army. 

This  Adion  Antonio  de  Solis  magnifies  to 
the  Skies,  comparing  Cortez  to  the  greateft 
Captains  of  Antiquity  $  tho*  there  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  thing  more  in  it,  than  this : 

The  Genera]  found  he  had  very  little  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  Mexicans ,  who  were  not 
only  extremely  terrified  by  the  Fire  of  his  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  fmall  Arms,  but  io  divided  amongft 
themfclves,  or  rather  generally  difaffeded  to 
their  Prince,  that  there  could  be  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  fubduing  the  Country,  if  he  was  not  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  Governor  of  Cuba  5  for  the 
Prevention  whereof  he  did  indeed  a  very  pru¬ 
dent  thing  in  burning  his  Ships,  that  V elafquez 
might  have  no  Intelligence  of  his  Motions*, 
and  that  his  People,  having  now  no  Poffibili- 
ty  of  retreating  to  Cuba,  might  join  unani- 
moufly  in  profecuting  the  Conqueft,  which 
nothing  but  their  own  Divifions  could  defeat. 

He  found  he  was  in  more  Danger  from  the 
Attacks  of  the  Governor  of  Cuba ,  and  the 
Murmurs  of  the  Spaniards ,  than  from  the 
naked  defencelefs  Indians  *,  and  deftroy’d  his 
Fleet,  becaufe  the  keeping  of  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  undo  him,  and  fruftrate  his 
aihbitious  Views ;  which,  tho*  it  difcover’d  a 
good  Share  of  Cunning,  yet  I  don’t  fee  any 
great  Reafon  to  cry  up  the  Courage  of  Cortez 
Vol.  XXVIII.  Cc  upon 
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Mexico,  upon  this  Occafion  j  for  he  knew  he  fhould 
have  been  expofed  to  much  greater  Hazards  by 
having  a  Fleet,  than  by  having  none  j  and 
that  the  Deftrudlion  of  it  would  contribute  to 
his  Security  more  than  any  Step  he  could 
take. 

The  Go-  Soon  after  the  burning  of  the  Fleet,  appear’d 
vernor  of  three  Spanijh  Ships  upon  the  Coaft,  that  came 
Jayfcialm  from  F>on  Francifco  de  Garay ,  Governor  of 
to  Mexico.  Jamaica-,  who  landed  a  Notary,  attended  by 
three  Witneffes,  that  were  fent  to  declare  and 
teftify,  that  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  laid 
Claim  to  that  Part  of  the  Coaft  where  Cortez 
was,  and  intended  to  fettle  a  Colony  there 
requiring  him  to  remove  from  thence :  But 
Cortez ,  inftead  of  complying  with  the  De¬ 
mand,  made  the  Notary,  and  fix  Spaniards 
more,  Prifoners  ;  and  the  Ships  that  brought 
Cortex,  be-  them  thereupon  ftood  off  to  Sea  again.  After 
flar  hT  the  General,  having  finifh’d  the  For- 

MexiC0  °r  dfications  of  Vera  Cruz ,  and  left  in  it  a  Gar- 
rifon  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  Spanijh  Foot, 
two  Troopers  with  their  Horfes,  and  a  good 
number  of  Confederate  Indians  began  his 
March  towards  the  City  of  Mexico ,  with  the 
reft  of  his  Forces,  confifting  of  five  hundred 
Spanijh  Foot,  fifteen  Horfe,  and  fix  Field- 
Pieces,  which  were  drawn  by  the  Natives. 
He  was  attended  alfo  in  this  March  by  his 
Allies  the  neighbouring  Caciques,  and  a  nu¬ 
merous  Army  of  Indians  ?  and,  having  pafs’d 
fome  high  barren  Mountains,  where  he  com¬ 
plains  his  Men  fuffered  a  great  deal  by  the 
Cold,  the  heavy  Rains  they  met  with,  and 
Arrives  at  the  want  of  Provifions,  they  arrived  at  the 
Zoctthlan.  £jty  Gf  Zocothlan  ;  the  Cacique  whereof  com¬ 
manded  a  great  Extent  of  the  Country,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Spaniards 3  5tis  faid,  with  a  great 
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Shew  of  Refpeft  j  but  did  not  feem  fincere 
in  the  Friendlhip  he  profefs’d  :  And  when 
the  General  demanded.  If  he  was  fubjedt  to 
the  Emperor  of  Mexico  ?  He  anfwer’d  with 
another  Queftion,  viz,  Is  there  a  Man  upon 
Earth ,  that  is  not  a  Fajfal  and  Slave  to  Monte¬ 
zuma  ?  To  which,  ’tis  faid,  Cortez  as  haughti¬ 
ly  reply  d,  That  the  Cacique  knew  very  little 
of  the  World  j  for  that  he,  and  the  Spaniards 
with  him,  were  the  Subjects  of  a  Prince  that 
commanded  greater  Kings  than  Montezuma . 
Still  the  Cacique  infilled,  as  the  Spanijh  Hifto- 
rians  relate,  I  hat  Montezuma  was  the  greateft 
Prince  in  the  World  :  That  the  Provinces  he 
commanded  were  innumerable  :  That  he  kept 
his  Court  in  a  City  that  was  impregnable 
founded  in  the  Waters,  and  which  there  was 
no  approaching  but  by  Caufeys,  fortified  with 
Bulwarks  and  Draw-bridges  :  That  his  Wealth 
and  the  Number  of  his  Forces  were  incon¬ 
ceivably  great ;  and,  laftly,  that  he  facrificed 
twenty  thoufand  of  his  Enemies,  or  of  his  re¬ 
bellious  Subjefts,  annually  to  his  Gods.  But, 
as  the  laft  Part  of  this  pretended  Speech 
was  certainly  falfe  •  fo  the  fir  ft  Part  of  it 
leems  exceeding  jejune  and  vain  ;  and  rather 
refembles  the  Bifputes  of  School-boys  con¬ 
tending  for  the  Preference  of  their  refpedlive 
Schools,  than  a  Conference  between  two  c*reat 
Generals.  As  to  the  Falfity  of  the  Mexicans 
facrificing  fo  titan y  Thoufands  every  Year  to 
their  Gods,  we  find  _  the  Spanijh  Biftiop  of 
Chiapa ,  who  refided  in  Mexico  foon  after  this 
Conqueft,  declaring,  that  tho’  there  had  been 
human  Sacrifices  in  that  Country,  they  never 
facrificed  fifty  Perfons  within  the  fpace  of  a 
Year :  And,  if  this  Part  of  the  Speech  was 
talfe,  we  can  have  no  great  Regard  to  the  reft. 

l  Indeed, 
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Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  afcribe  this,  and  moft 
of  the  Speeches  we  meet  with  in  this  Hiftory, 
to  the  Invention  of  their  Hiftorians,  who  in 
this  imitate  the  Practice  of  fome  of  the  Anci¬ 
ents  3  and,  provided  their  Difcourfes  are  juft, 
adapted  to  the  Quality  and  Circumftances  ot  the 
Perfons  that  fpeak,  and  the  Subject  in  debate, 
there  may  be  no  great  Occafion  to  cenfurethem. 
But  to  return  to  the  Hiftory :  Cortez ,  being 
advifed  to  march  through  the  Territories  of 
Tlafcala ,  an  Indian  Republic,  that  was  ever  at 
War  with  Montezuma ,  fent  four  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Zempoalans ,  his  Allies,  as  Ambaffadors, 
to  offer  them-  Peace,  and  to  demand  a  Paffage 
through  their  Country  :  And  here  the  Spanifh 
Hiftorians  have  given  us  another  Speech, 
which,  they  tell  us,  the  principal  Ambaffador 
made  to  that  Commonwealth,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tenor : 

“  Noble,  valiant  and  potent  Tlafcalans ,  our 
“  Soveraign,  the  Prince  of  Zempoala,  and  the 
“  Caciques  of  the  Mountains,  your  Friends, 
“  wifti  you  Health,  a  plentiful  Harveft,  and 
“  Victory  over  your  Enemies  3  and,  by  us, 
tc  fend  to  acquaint  you,  that  certain  invincible 
“  Men  are  arrived  from  the  Eaft,  who  feem 
“  a  kind  of  Gods :  They  fail  in  Palaces  upon 
“  the  Ocean  3  their  Weapons  are  Thunder 
tc  and  Lightening,  the  peculiar  Arms  of  Hea- 
“  ven  ;  they  profefs  themfelves  Servants  of  a 
“  God  luperior  to  ours,  that  h  offended  with. 
“  Tyranny  and  human  Sacrifices  3  their  Cap- 
“  tain  ftyles  himfelf  the  Ambaffador  of  a 
“  powerful  Prince,  who  fends  him  to  reform 
“  the  Manners  of  our  Country,  and  deliver 
“  the  Mexicans  from  the  Oppreifions  of  Mon- 
“  tezuma ,  the  great  Enemy  of  yours  and  all 
“  the  neighbouring  States  j  and  only  defires  a 
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<e  Paflage  through  your  Country  to  the  Court  Mexico. 
ct  of  that  Monarch :  Which  the  Ambafladors  v — v'“  J 
“  advifed  them  to  admit  of;  afluring  them, 

“  that  thefe  Foreigners  had  no  other  Views 
“  than  the  common  Good  of  their  Country, 

“  and  made  no  other  Ufe  of  the  terrible  Arms 
c‘  they  carried,  but  to  promote  the  Welfare  of 
“  Mankind. 

Whether  this  Speech  be  genuine  or  no,  is 
not  material :  The  Reafon  of  my  giving  this 
Abftracft  of  it  is,  to  Ihew  the  glorious  Preten- 
fions  of  the  Spaniards  to  gain  over  the  Indian. 

Natives  to  their  Party  ;  tho’,  after  they  were 
fubdued  by  the  Affiftance  of  their  own  Arms, 
the  Conduct  of  the  Spaniards  appear’d  the  very 
reverfe  of  their  Declarations. 

This  pacific  Propofalf,  the  fame  Hiftorians  Debates  in 
relate,  being  debated  in  the  Senate  of  Tlafcala ,  ^Senate 
one  of  the  graved  o-f  them,  by  Name  Ma-  °n  ti^  * 
gifeatzin ,  obferves,  that  it  had  long  fince  been  Embafly. 
declared  by  their  Priefts,  and  was  generally 
believed  by  their  People,  that  an  invincible 
Race  of  Men  fhould  one  Day  come  from  the 
Eaft,  who  fhould  have  Power  over  the  Ele¬ 
ments,  be  able  to  live  upon  the  Ocean,  and 
with  Fire  and  Air  fubdue  the  Earth :  Men  of 
a  celeftial  Race;  fo  valiant  and  powerful,  that 
-  one  fhould  be  able  to  vanquifh  a  thoufand  - 
and  fo  good,  as  to  promote  nothing  but  what 
was  juft,  reafonable  and  beneficent  :  That 
thefe  Strangers  refembled  the  People  their 
Oracles  had  deferibed,  in  almoft  every  In- 
ftance :  Their  Valour  thofe  of  Tobafco  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced,  and  their  Goodnefs  their 
Allies  declared,  amongft  whom  they  had  re¬ 
dded. 

That  the  Comets  they  had  lately  feen,  fore¬ 
told  this  great  Event ;  and  it  would  be  Mad- 

nefs 
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Mexico,  nefs  to  oppofe  a  People  arm’d  with  the  Thun- 
der  of  the  Gods,  and  whofe  Lightening  pointed 
out  their  Submiflion. 

There  was  a  Party,  however,  in  the  Senate, 
led  by  Xicontal,  the  Tlafcalan  General,  who  were 
of  another  Mind,  according  to  De  Solis  :  They 
faid,  it  was  true  thefe  Pretenders  to  Reforma¬ 
tion  came  from  the  Eaft  ;  but  it  was  much  to 
be  queftion’d,  whether  thefe  were  the  fame  their 
Oracles  foretold  fhould  come  from  thence  j 
for  thofe  they  expected  were  to  be  of  a  cele- 
ftial  Race  :  Their  Fire-Arms  and  Floating- 
Caftles,  which  fome  called  Palaces,  might  be 
the  Effedt  of  human  Induftry  and  Invention  ; 
or,  perhaps,  they  might  be  the  Iliufions  of 
fome  Enchantment :  Their  Succefs  at  Tolafco 
might  be  afcribed  te  Surprize,  or  a  panic 
Fear  that  poffefs’d  that  People  ;  but  was  by 
no  means  to  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous : 
And  they  fufpedled,  that  the  good  Ufage  the 
Zempoaians  had  experienced,  was  only  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Artifice,  and  in  order  to  draw  in  that 
People  to  their  Party  ;  for  they  did  not  want 
Inftances  of  the  Covetoufnefs,  Pride  and  Am¬ 
bition  of  thefe  Foreigners :  They  had  plun¬ 
der’d  feveral  Towns  on  the  Coafts,  and  ex- 
prefs’d  an  infatiable  Thirlt  after  the  Gold  and 
Silver  their  Country  produced  :  They  con¬ 
temned  and  derided  their  Religion,  deftroyed 
their  Temples,  pulled  down  their  Altars,  and 
blafphemed  their  Gods  j  which  fufficiently 
evinced,  they  were  far  from  being  of  heavenly 
Extradlion :  That  thofe  Portents  and  Signs  in 
the  Air,  which  had  been  fo  much  infilled  on, 
were  the  conftant  Forerunners  of  fome  dread¬ 
ful  Calamity,  and  fent  as  Warnings  by  the 
Gods,  that  they  might  provide  againft  them  : 
They  ought  therefore  to  oppofe  thefe  Invaders 

with 
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with  all  their  Forces,  and,  by  their  Supplica¬ 
tions  to  the  Gods,  endeavour  to  avert  thofe 
Miferies  they  were  threaten’d  with. 

I  have  given  an  Abftrad  of  thefe  Speeches, 
to  fliew  what  the  Mexicans  thought  of  the 
Spaniards  on  their  Arrival  among  them  ;  or 
rather,  what  the  Spaniards  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  the  Indians  thought  of  them  :  Not  that 
I  fuppofe  fuch  Speeches  were  ever  made  ;  for 
it  was  impoflible  the  Spaniards  could  have 
come  to  the  Knowledge  of  them  if  they  had, 
there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  Writing  among 
that  People,  and  the  Spaniards  at  that  time 
perfectly  ignorant  of  their  Language. 

But  whatever  were  the  Debates  in  the  Senate 
of  Tlafcala ,  it  is  evident,  they  determined  to 
oppofe  the  Paffage  of  the  Spaniards  through 
their  Country,  till  they  had  made  an  Experi¬ 
ment  of  .their  Strength.  Indeed,  they  durft 
not  meet  this  terrible  Enemy,  whofe  Arms 
they  refembled  to  Thunder  and  Lightening,  in 
a  fair  Field  ;  but  they  frequently  laid  Ambuf- 
cades  in  the  Woods  and  Mountains,  and,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Stragglers,  killed  and  wounded 
fome  ol  the  Spaniards  ;  by  which  they  learnt 
they  were  neither  invulnerable  nor  immortal, 
as  they  had  been  reprefented.  However,  fuch 
was  the  Advantage  the  Spaniards  had  in  their 
Artillery  and  Horfes,  that  the  Tlafcalans,  find¬ 
ing  it  in  vain  to  continue  the  War,  were  con¬ 
tented,  at  length,  to  accept  of  Peace,  and  be¬ 
come  molt  faithful  Allies  to  Cortez. 

The  Spaniards ,  ’tis  true,  mention  feveral 
great  Battles  fought  with  the  Tlafcalans ,  and  a 
Variety  of  Stratagems  ufed  on  both  Sides  in 
this  War*  and  fuggeft,  that  the  Succefs  of  the 
Chrijiians  was  to  be  afcribed  to  a  fupernatural 
Power :  But  there  is  very  little  Regard  to  be 
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Mexico,  given  to  fuch  Insinuations  *,  for  the  Terror  the 
’  Natives  were  in,  at  the  Approach  of  the  Horfe 
and  Artillery,  was  fuch,  that  they  constantly 
fled  when  they  faw  the  Chrijlians  in  Motion. 
Befides,  the  Forces  of  the  Caciques  and  Indian 
Princes,  that  join’d  Cortez ,  were  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  thofe  of  Ilafcala ,  and  able  to  have 
maintained  the  War  perhaps  againft  that  Peo¬ 
ple  alone  •,  and  we  find  few  of  the  Spaniards 
were  hurt  in  this  War:  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  the  Oppofition  Cortez  met  with  was 
inconfiderabie  j  and  that  a  very  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  Courage  and  military  Conduct  was 
fufficient  to  drive  the  frighted  defencelefs  In¬ 
dians  before  them.  That  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Indians  of  I’lafeala  was  great,  I  fnall  not  con- 
teft  j  for  the  Execution  of  a  flying  Enemy  is 
generally  very  terrible  ;  and  the  Allies  of  Cor - 
tez,  no  doubt,  when  they  faw  their  Enemies 
turn’d  their  Backs,  might  do  much  more  Exe¬ 
cution  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves  •,  inaf- 
much  as  they  were  more  numerous,  and  not 
incumber’d  with  the  heavy  Arms  and  Armour 
of  the  Chrijlians. 

When  Montezuma  received  Advice,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  fubdued  the  Tlafcalans ,  and  were 
about  to  incorporate  them  in  the  Number  of 
their  Allies,  he  was  under  the  utmoft  Confter- 
nation  •,  for  he  knew  them  to  be  the  braveft  of 
the  Indian  Nations,  and  the  moft  inveterate 
Enemies  to  his  Empire :  A  People,  who  had 
long  refiffed  his  Arms  alone,  and,  join’d  with 
thefe  invincible  Strangers,  he  apprehended 
would  fhake  the  Foundations  of  his  Throne  : 
He  fent  another  Embaffy  therefore  to  Cortez , 
to  reprefent  the  Tlafcalans  as  a  treacherous  and 
barbarous  People,  who  had  no  Regard  to  their 
Treaties,  and  who  would  take  the  firfl:  Op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity  that  preferred  itfelf  of  deftroying 
thofe  that  confided  in  them  :  But  the-  Spaniards 
eafily  faw  through  the  Defign  of  Montezuma , 
in  offering  them  this  Advice,  and  concluded 
their  Treaty  with  Tlafcala  the  fooner,  becaufe 
they  found  that  Prince  fo  much  dreaded  the 
Confederacy  they  were  negotiating, 

Montezuma  made  ftill  another  Effort  to  di¬ 
vide  the  Spaniards  and  the  Tlafcalans :  He  even 
offered  to  pay  a  yearly  Tribute  to  the  Spani- 
<zrJ.r,|confifting  of  half  his  Revenues,  provided 
they  would  break  with  their  new  Allies,  and 
.lay  afide  their  Defig n  of  marching  to  Mexico  : 
But  Cortez  would  not  confent  to  either  of  thefe 
Propofitions  j  and,  receiving  an  invitation 
from  the  Senate  of  'Tlafcala ,  to  take  up  his 
Quarters  in  their  Capital,  he  enter'd  that  City 
in  Triumph,  on  the  23d  of  September  1519; 
and  had  a  Palace  affign’d  him,  confiding  of 
feveral  Courts,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
his  whole  Army  ^  and  was  entertain’d  here  at 
the  Expence  of  that  Republic,  who  readily 
confented  to  become  Fellow-Subje&s  of  the 
fame  mighty  Prince  the  Spaniards  were.  But, 
when  Cortez  prefs  d  them  to  abandon  their 
Idols,  and  embrace  the  Chriflian  Religion, 
they  defired  to  be  excufed  from  fuch  Compli¬ 
ances  ;  and  the  General  could  prevail  no  far¬ 
ther,  than  that  they  fhould  fufpend  their  hu¬ 
man  Sacrifices,  He  would,  the  Hiftorian  re¬ 
lates,  have  proceeded  to  demolifh  their  Tem¬ 
ples  and  Images  by  Force,  as  he  had  done 
at  Zempoala  5  but  that  Father  Bartholomew  de 
Olmedo  difluaded  him  from  that  rafh  Refolu- 
tion,  which,  he  reprefented,  would  infallibly 
unite  all  the  Indian  Nations  againft  him,  and 
put  a  Stop  to  the  Progrefs  of  their  Arms. 

Vol.  xxyill.  D  d  While 
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Mexico.  While  the  Spaniards  remained  at  Tl afcala, 
the  burning  Mountain  of  Popotepec ,  which 
cano  of  bes  about  eight  Leagues  from  that  City,  burnt 
Potopetec  with  great  Violence,  throwing  out  Stones  and 
furvey’d.  Afhes  that  cover’d  the  neighbouring  Country  : 
And  this  the  Mexicans  alfo  looked  upon  as  the 
Forerunner  of  fome  Calamity.  But  the  Spa¬ 
niards  informed  them,  that  this  Eruption  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  natural  Caufes  ;  and  Diego  de 
Ordaz ,  to  fhew  his  Contempt  of  what  the 
Natives  fo  much  dreaded,  took  two  of  his 
Soldiers  along  with  him,  and  climbed  up  this 
dreadful  Vulcano,  till  he  came  to  the  Mouth 
of  it,  where  they  faw  a  great  Mafs  of  boiling 
Sulphur  5  and,  having  fatisfied  their  Curiofity, 
returned  again  to  Tlafcala ,  where  they  were 
given  over  for  loft  :  And,  tho’  it  was  in  reality 
a  very  rafh  and  foolifti  Attempt,  yet  the  Spa¬ 
niards  obferve,  it  was  attended  with  very  for¬ 
tunate  Confequences  •,  for,  JirJl ,  it  raifed  in  the 
Indians  a  vaft  Opinion  of  the  Spaniards ,  who 
were  not  afraid  to  march  up  to  the  Mouth  of 
this  Vulcano,  which  their  own  People  durft 
never  approach  *,  and,  fecondly ,  the  Spaniards 
by  this  means  difcover’d  a  vaft  quantity  of 
Sulphur,  which  was  of  great  Ufe  to  them  af¬ 
terwards  in  making  Gun-powder,  when  the 
Powder  they  brought  with  them  was  almoft 
exhaufted. 

Montezu -  Cortez ,  having  remained  at  Tlafcala  about  20 

ma  invites  Days,  received  another  Embafly  from  Monte - 
lexica  £°  zuma)  inyidng  him  to  advance  to  the  Capital 
City  of  Mexico  5  for,  finding  the  Spaniards 
were  now  become  fo  powerful,  by  their  Alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Tlafcalans ,  and  other  States,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppofe  their  March,  he 
thought  it  the  lead:  Evil  of  the  two  to  receive 
them  as  Friends :  He  found,  if  he  perfifted  any 

longer 
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longer  to  deny  the  Spaniards  coming  to  his 
Capita],  they  would  force  their  Way  thither, 
which  would  occafion  a  War  that  might  end 
in  the  Deftrudion  of  himfelf  and  his  Empire ; 
whereas,  by  entering  into  an  Alliance  with 
them,  he  might  not  only  preferve  himfelf,  but 
ftill  continue  to  govern  his  Dominions,  on 
making  fome  formal  Acknowledgments  of  his 
Dependance  on  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  that 
the  Spaniards ,  in  this  cafe,  would  rather  fup- 
port  and  prated:  him-  againft  the  Tlafcalans , 
and  his  rebellious  Subjeds,  than  endeavour  to 
weaken  his  Authority.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  at  this  time  Montezuma  and  the  Mexicans 
were  fo  terrified  with  the  Artillery  of  the  Chri- 
fiians ,  and  the  formidable  Alliances  they  had 
enter’d  into  with  the  Natives,  that  they  might 
have  made  that  Emperor  tributary  to  Spain , 
and  put  almoft  any  Terms  upon  him :  But 
Cortez}  who  ever  affeded  to  make  himfelf  ra¬ 
ther  feared  than  loved,  and  to  effed  every 
thing  by  pure  Force,  pretended  that  this  fud- 
den  Change  in  Montezuma  could  arife  from 
no  other  Motive  than  Treachery  -y  and,  as  he 
had  invited  him  to  continue  his  March,  and 
take  up  his  Quarters  in  Cholula ,  one  of  the 
Frontier  Cities  of  his  Dominions,  he  had  Rea- 
fon  to  fufped,  that  this  was  done  with  a  View 
of  furprizing  and  cutting  off  the  Spaniards , 
when  he  fhould  have  enclofed  them  in  that 
Fortrefs}  and  therefore  Cortez  pretended  he 
would  take  this  Opportunity  to  chaftife  his 
Treachery  and  Infolence ;  that  is,  he  would 
cut  in  pieces  fome  Thoufands  of  the  Mexicans , 
at  his  Entrance  into  their  Country,  in  order  to 
keep  up  and  increafe  the  Dread  they  had  of 
his  Arms :  And  in  this  Projed,  they  tell  us 
the  "Tlafcalans  concurred,  or  rather  advifed  him 
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u  they  might  take  a  full  Revenge  of 
i  it  Enemies  the  Mexicans,  now  they 
c r c  reir, forced  by  the  invincible  Spaniards. 
Cortez ,  his  own  Hiftorian  relates  (tho’  he 
knew  of  this  Plot  of  Montezuma  and  the 
Mexicans  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards  at  Cholula ) 
continued  his  March  thither ;  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  imprudent,  if  he  really  believed 
there  was  fuch  a  Confpiracy  formed  againfl 
him,  as  he  pretended  :  Bug  as  a  Precaution, 
Cortez  ad-  they  tell  us,  he  took  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
vances  to  of  the  Tlafcalans  with  him,  befides  the  Zem- 
Cholula.  ■poalan^  and  the  Forces  of  his  other  Confede¬ 
rates  5  and,  being  arrived  at  the  City  of  Cho¬ 
lula ,  he  v/as  received  with  all  imaginable 
Marks  of  Efteem  and  Affedtion ;  only  they 
defired  the  Tlafcalans  might  quarter  without 
the  City,  as  they  were  of  a  different  Sedl  in 
point  of  Religion,  and  their  ancient  Enemies: 
Which  Cortez  thought  fit  to  confent  to ;  but 
directed  the  Tlafcalans  to  encamp  fo  near  the 
Town,  that  they  might  join  their  Forces  with 
the  Spaniards ,  if  there  fhouid  be  Occafion. 
The  fame  Hiftorians  relate,  that  fuch  were  the 
-  joyful  Acclamation  of  the  Mexicans ,  on  the 
Spaniard?  entering  into  this  City,  that  they 
themfelves,  tho’  they  had  entertained  a  Jea- 
loufy  of  a  Confpiracy  before,  were  inclined  to 
think  them  fincere:  That  the  Quarters  the 
Magiftrates  affign’d  the  Spaniards ,  were  four 
large  Houfes,  contiguous  to  each  other,  fpaci- 
ous  enough  to  contain  the  Chriftians ,  and  all 
their  Allies,  except  the  Tlafcalans ,  who  were 
fo  ported  as  to  have  a  Communication  with 
their  Friends  •,  and  that  the  Spaniards ,  having 
fortified  their  Quarters,  were  in  no  Danger  of; 
being  furprized.  But  ftill,  they  proceed  to 
give  us  a  farther  Relation  of  this  pretended 
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Plot  of  the  Mexicans ,  to  deftroy  the  Chriftiam  Mexico, 
in  this  Town,  by  a  general  Maffacre-,  affirm-  v* — J 
ing,  that  a  Mexican  Lady  difcover’d  it  to 
Donna  Marina ,  Cortez's  Miftrefs,  in  Compaf- 
fion  to  her  ;  and  that  fome  Priefts  of  the 
Mexicans ,  being  examined  thereupon,  con¬ 
firm’d  the  Truth  of  it.  But,  whatever  there  was  Cortez 
in  the  Confpiracy  of  the  Indians  againft  the  Spa-  murders 
niards ,  all  agree,  that  Cortez  and  the  Tlafca-  ^v0^ncj 
Ians  fell  upon  the  poor  defencelefs  Citizens  of  Mexicans 
Cholula ,  and  cut  the  Throats  of  many  Thou-  a:  Choi  ala. 
fands  of  them,  without  the  Lofs  of  any  of 
their  own  People :  That  he  even  fet  Fire  to 
their  Temples,  which  he  burnt  with  great 
Numbers  of  Priefts  and  others,  who  had  re¬ 
tired  thither,  either  to  invoke  the  Protection  of 
their  Gods,  or  as  to  Sanctuaries,  which  they 
thought  none  would  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  vio¬ 
late.  Thus,  fays  Antonio  de  Solis,  did  Cortez 
chajlife  the  Treachery  of  Montezuma  and  the 
Mexicans.  He  -acknowledges,  indeed,  that 
one  of  their  own  Hiftorians  charges  this  Ge¬ 
neral  with  barbarous  Cruelty  in  this  and  many 
other  Maffacres  of  the  like  nature  ;  fuggefting, 
that  his  Avarice  for  the  Plunder  of  that  rich 
City,  and  his  Ambition  to  render  himfelf  ter¬ 
rible,  were  the  real  Motives  to  this  Butchery : 

And  we  can’t  eafily  avoid  being  of  that  Opi¬ 
nion,  after  the  good  Biffiop  of  Chiapa ,  who 
lived  upon  the  Spot  a  little  after  the  Conqueft, 
has  confirm’d  the  Truth  of  it. 

Certain  it  is,  this  terrible  Execution  had 
fuch  an  EffeCt  on  Montezuma ,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  fent  another  rich  Prefent  to  Cortez , 
with  farther  Offers  of  Submiffion  and  Refigna- 
tion  to  his  Pleafure :  And,  I  think,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  but  Cortez  expeCted  this 
Maffacre  would  be  attended  with  fome  fuch  Con- 

fequences  } 
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Mexico,  fequences  ;  and  that  the  Profpeft  of  them  were 
the  principal  Motives  to  that  bloody  Action. 
It  is  evident,  great  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of  De 
Solis  is  mere  Fi&ion :  That  he  has  formed 
Councils,  made  Speeches,  and  contrived  Stra¬ 
tagems  for  his  Hero  ;  for  which  there  was  no 
manner  of  Occafion,  againft  fo  weak  and  de- 
fencelefs  a  People,  frighted  out  of  their  Senfes 
at  the  Difcharge  of  his  Artillery  :  Nay,  he  has 
wrought  feveral  unnecelfary  Miracles  for  the 
Spaniards  5  at  which  every  reafonable  Man 
mull:  laugh.  And,  if  thefe  Relations  are  evi¬ 
dently  falfe,  what  Regard  ought  we  to  have 
to  other  improbable  Facts  he  relates,  where 
they  are  not  confirm’d  by  the  concurrent  Tefti- 
A  pre-  mony  of  other  Writers  ?  To  add  another  In¬ 
tended  ftance  of  a  falfe  Miracle  to  thofe  I  have  re- 

Miracle.  ]atecj  already  from  De  Solis  :  He  tells  us,  that 
the  Spaniards  having  eredted  a  Crols  on  an 
Eminence  in  the  City  of  ' Tlafcala ,  when  they 
march’d  out  of  that  Town,  a  prodigious  bright 
Cloud  defcended,  in  Form  of  a  Pillar,  and 
fettled  perpendicularly  upon  the  Crofs,  where 
it  remained  for  three  or  four  Years :  That  there 
proceeded  from  the  Cloud  fuch  a  Splendor,  as 
Itruck  the  Indians  with  a  Veneration  for  the 
Crofs,  fliining  out  in  the  darkefl  Nights,  and 
compelling  them  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
Crofs  contained  fome  Deity  *,  and  that  it  was 
with  Reafon  the  Spaniards  worfhipped  it,  and 
imitated  them,  by  bending  the  Knee  before  it, 
and  applying  to  it  for  Relief  in  their  Diftreffes, 
neglecting  their  own  Idols  :  Which  Devotion 
encreafed  to  that  degree,  that  the  Indian  Priefts 
grew  jealous  of  their  Religion;  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  pull  down  that  miraculous  Crofs, 
and  break  it  in  pieces  but  they  always  re¬ 
turned  extremely  terrified,  not  daring  to  de¬ 
clare 
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clare  the  Reafon,  left  they  fhould  lofe  their  Mexico. 
Reputation  among  the  People,  Thefe,  and  a 
multitude  more  of  fuch  feign’d  Miracles  in  the 
Spanifh  Hiftorians,  oblige  us  to  read  them 
with  Caution ;  tho’  De  Solis  is  frequently  fo 
good  as  to  fave  us  the  Trouble  of  a  ftridt 
Examination,  and  confute  himfelf,  by  relating 
impoffible  or  inconfiftent  Fads,  as  will  appear 
in  the  Courfe  of  this  Hiftory.  And,  after  all, 
if  that  Conqueft  was  attended  with  Miracles 
that  were  wrought  for  the  Conviction  of  the 
Indians ,  there  had  been  little  Occafion  for 
thofe  numerous  Stratagems,  and  that  inimitable 
Bravery  they  afcribe  to  their  Hero  Cortez  ; 
much  lei's  for  thofe  cruel  Mafiacres  that  were 
exercifed  by  the  Spaniards ,  under  pretence  of 
forcing  the  Indians  into  the  Chriftian  Fold. 

There  was  furely  very  little  of  Heaven  in  that 
cruel  War,  if  it  may  be  called  a  War,  which 
ravenous  Wolves  make  tjpon  defencelefs  Sheep : 

And  if  ever  Religion,  or  rather  Superilition, 
was  propagated  and  eftablifhed  by  the  Sword, 
that  of  the  Papifts  was  in  America  •,  their  Ar¬ 
tillery  were  their  Apoftles,  and  Fire  and  Fag¬ 
got  their  Evangelifts,  if  we  may  believe  their 
own  Hiftorian,  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa ,  who 
refided  in  Mexico  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  and 
came  to  Spain  again  to  folicit  a  Ceflation  of 
thefe  Barbarities,  in  Companion  to  thofe  mife- 
rable  People,  whom  he  faw  deftroy’d  by 
Thoufands ;  and  was  fo  happy  as  to  obtain 
Orders  from  Court  to  the  Spanifh  Governors 
to  treat  the  Indians  with  more  Humanity. 

Cortez ,  having  remained  fome  Days  at  Cho-  Certez  en~ 
lula  after  this  Mafiacre,  and  made  the  necef-  ^  A’Ji- 
fary  Preparations  for  his  March,  advanced,  by  anccs,  and 
eafy  Stages,  towards  the  Court  of  Mexico ,  in  advances 
order  to  gain  farther  Intelligence,  and  ftengthen  c°wa:'ds 

hirrfdf 
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Mexico,  himfelf  by  Alliances  with  the  Caciques,  or 
Mexican  Princes,  great  Numbers  of  them  re¬ 
ferring  to  him,  and  complaining  of  the  Ty¬ 
ranny  and  Oppreffion  of  Montezuma ,  their 
Emperor.  Nor  was  Cortez  ferry,  fays  his 
Hiftorian,  to  fee  thefe  Humours  prevail  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Country  ;  perfuading  himfelf  \  that 
a  Prince  could  not  be  very  powerful  with  fo 
many  Marks  of  a  Tyrant ,  who ,  by  lofing  the 
Love  of  his  Vajfals>  was  deftitute  of  the  furefi 
Defence  of  a  King.  Here  we  may  obferve  the 
Force  of  Truth  :  The  very  Advocates  of  Cor¬ 
tez ,  and  the  firft  Adventurers,  acknowledge, 
that  the  Difaffe£tion  of  the  Mexicans  was  fo 
univerfal,  that  Montezuma  could  not,  without 
difficulty,  have  prevented  the  Revolt  of  his 
Subjects,  and  a  Confederacy  of  the  Indian  Ca¬ 
ciques  againft  him,  if  the  Spaniards  had  not 
come  to  their  Affiftance  :  And,  confequently, 
the  mighty  Actions  pretended  to  be  done  by 
thefe  Adventurers,  had  very  little  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  in  them  •,  at  leaft,  they  could  never  de¬ 
fer  ve  thofe  Applaufes  that  have  been  bellowed 
on  them  •,  fince  Montezuma' s  Empire  mull 
have  fallen  of  itfelf,  by  their  own  relation, 
without  foreign  Affiftance.  Can  we  think  it 
ftrange  then,  that  it  ffiould  be  overturn’d, 
when  the  opprefs’d  Indians  were  affifted  in 
their  Revolt  by  a  People  verfed  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Arts  of  War,  and  armed  with  Artillery 
and  other  Advantages,  which  mull  have  ter¬ 
rified  and  confounded  any  People,  how  brave 
foever,  that  had  never  feen  any  thing  of  this 
kind. 

They  frequently  infinuate,  indeed,  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  Miracles  and  fupernatural  Aids 
could  have  enabled  fuch  a  handful  of  Men  to 
reduce  fo  vaft  an  Empire  j  but  they  forget,  on 

thofe 
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thofe  Occafions,  that  they  have  inform’d  us,  Mexico, 
that  the  Armies  of  Indians  that  join’d  Cortez  v — v — 
were  equal  to  thofe  of  Montezuma  3  and  that 
his  Subjeds  were  oppreffed,  and  prepared  for 
a  general  Revolt.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  neither  Miracles,  or  any  great  Share  of 
Courage  or  Condud,  were  neceffary  to  bring 
about  that  Revolution,  which  is  reprefented  as 
fo  aftonifhing,  that  the  Adions  of  Alexander , 

Ccefar,  and  the  greateft  Heroes  of  Antiquity, 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 

The  Hiftoriaa  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  had  laid  another  Plot  to  deftroy  the 
Spaniards ,  by  leading  them  into  a  defart  Coun¬ 
try,  full  of  Defiles  and  difficult  Paffes,  where  he 
propofed  either  to  cut  them  off,  or  ftarve  them  ; 
but  their  Indian  Allies,  it  feems,  advifed  Cortez 
to  take  a  different  Road,  whereby  he  preferved 
his  Army  :  That  this  Stratagem  failing,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  commanded  his  Magicians,  Necroman¬ 
cers,  and  all  that  were  verfed  in  the  Black  Art, 
to  affemble,  and  diftrefs  his  Enemies  by  their 
Enchantments,  on  pain  of  Death  :  That  there-  The  Ma- 
upon  the  Magicians,  relying  on  the  Support  gicians 
and  Affiftance  of  thofe  infernal  Powers  that  pnP!°y’J 
ufed  to  favour  them,  took  their  Poft  on  a 
Mountain,  in  View  of  the  Spanijh  Army  5  diftrefs  the 
where,  beginning  to  draw  Circles,  and  invoke  Spaniards. 
the  Devil  (like  our  European  Necromancers) 
the  Prince  of  Darknefs  appeared  to  them,  in 
the  Form  of  one  of  their  Idols,  of  a  moll 
terrible  Countenance  3  and  from  whom  they 
fuppofed  Plague  and  Famine,  and  other  Cala¬ 
mities,  to  proceed  3  and,  with  an  angry  Look,  A  pre¬ 
exceeding  the  Fiercenefs  of  the  Idol,  feem’d  tended 
to  threaten  them.  Whereupon  they  proftrated  Vifl0n- 
themielves  before  the  infernal  Spirit  •  but  he, 
regardlefs  of  their  Devotion,  in  a  difmal  Tone 

■  Vol.  XXVIII.  Ee  and 
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and  Voice,  fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner  : 
Unhappy  Mexicans,  the  lime  is  come  wherein 
your  Enchantments  have  loft  their  Force  •,  and 
the  League  between  us  is  diffolved.  Fell  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  that ,  for  his  Tyranny  and  Cruelty , 
Heaven  has  decreed  his  Ruin  :  And ,  that  you 
inay  in  a  more  lively  manner  reprefent  to  him 
the  Deflation  of  his  Empire ,  turn  your  Eyes 
upon  that  inferable  City ,  already  forfaken  of  her 
Gods.  Having  faid  this,  the  Apparition  dif- 
appear’d,  and  they  beheld  their  Capital  City 
in  Flames  \  which  they  found,  however,  un¬ 
touch’d  on  their  Return  thither. 

When  this  Vifion  was  related  to  Montezui 
ma ,  ’tis  faid,  he  was  aftonifh’d,  and  for  fome 
time  remained  lpeechlels ;  but,  at  length, 
broke  out  in  the  following  Exclamation  ; 
y/hat  can  we  do ,  if  our  Gods  forfake  us  ?  Let 
the  Strangers  advance ,  and  the  Heavens  fall  on 
us :  To  hide  ourfelves ,  or  turn  our  Backs  on  the 
Vengeance  that  threatens ,  would  be  difbonourable . 
J  only  lament  the  Fate  of  the  Women  and  the 
Children ,  that  cannot  defend  themfelves.  And, 
when  he  had  faid  this,  feem’d  ready  to  dilfolve 
in  Tears :  And  now,  finding  it  in  vain  to  op- 
pofe  the  March  of  the  Spaniards  any  longer, 
fie  began  to  fnake  Preparations  for  their  Re¬ 
ception. 

Thus,  we  find,  the  Spani/Jj  Hiftorians  have 
interefted  both  Heaven  and  Hell  in  the  De~ 
flruftion  of  this  unfortunate  Emperor,  againff 
whom  they  had  already  arm’d  his  own  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  all  the  neighbouring  Powers ;  which 
mult  render  their  Share  in  the  Subverfion  of 
this  Empire  exceeding  fmall :  A  Prince,  ter¬ 
rified  by  Vifions  and  Prodigies,  by  his  own 
Oracles,  by  a  general  InfurreCtion  and  Confe¬ 
deracy  againft  him,  fcarce  wanted  the  artificial 
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Thunder  and  military  Skill  of  the  Spaniards  Mexico, 
to  complete  his  Ruin.  But  to  proceed  :  1 — -v— ~ 

The  Spaniards ,  continuing  their  March, 
were  attended  by  feveral  other  Caciques  and 
Lords  of  the  Country,  who  complained  of  the 
intolerable  OppreiTions  of  Montezuma  ;  tel  lino- 
Cortez ,  that  they  look’d  upon  him  as  their 
Deliverer,  fent  from  Heaven  to  reftrain 
and  punifli  the  Injuftice  and  Cruelty  of  Tv- 
rants  :  To  whom  he  promifed  his  Protection  ^ 
and,  drawing  near  to  Mexico ,  in  order  to 
ftiike  the  greater  Terror  into  the  Natives,  he 
order’d  his  Artillery  and  fmall  Arms  to  be 
difcharged  5  and  caufed  feveral  Indians  to  be 
fhot,  that’  approached  too  near  his  Quarters 
while  he  lay  encamp’d  at  Amemeca ,  on  the 
Borders  of  the  Mexican  Lake. 

Here  Prince  Cacumatzin ,  the  Nephew  of 
Montezuma ,  attended  by  the  Mexican  Nobili¬ 
ty,  came  to  the  General,  and  bid  him  wel¬ 
come  ;  alluring  him,  that  he  would  meet  with 
a  very  kind  and  honourable  Reception  from 
the  Emperor  ;  but  intimated,  that  there  ha^ 
ving  lately  been  a  great  Scarcity  of  Provifions 
in  the  City  of  Mexicoy  occafion’d  by  unfea- 
fonable  Weather,  they  could  not  accommodate 
him  as  they  defired  ;  and  therefore  entreated 
he  would  defer  his  Entrance  into  that  Capital, 
il  he  did  not  think  fit  entirely  to  decline  go¬ 
ing  thither  :  But,  Cortez  appearing  determined 
to  advance,  the  Prince  feemed  to  acquiefce  j 
and  the  Preparations  for  the  Reception  of  the 
Spaniards  were  continued. 

Cortez ,  being  arrived  at  Quitldvaca ,  a  City 
fituated  on  an  Ifland  in  the  great  Lake,  five 
or  fix  Leagues  from  Mexico  j  is  faid  to  have 
had  fome  Apprehenfions,  that  the  Mexicans 
mould  break  down  the  Cauley,  and  remove 
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Mexico,  the  Bridges  on  it ;  which  would  have  very 
'—•'■v——  much  embarrafs’d  him,  becaufe  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  have  advanced  or  retired  in  that  Cafe, 
elpecially  with  his  Horfe  and  Artillery.  But 
the  Cacique  of  Quitlavaca,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  Friend  of  the  Spaniards ,  very  much  en¬ 
couraged  the  General  *,  telling  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  that  the  Prodigies  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  the  Anfwers  of  the  Oracles,  and  the 
Fame  of  the  great  Actions  and  furprizing 
Arms  of  the  Spaniards ,  had  perfectly  difpirited 
their  Emperor,  and  difpofed  him  to  fubmit  to 
whatever  the  General  would  impofe  on  him  ; 
and  that  he  was  fo  far  from  meditating  to  im¬ 
pede  their  March,  that  he  had  given, his  Com¬ 
mands  to  all  the  Places,  through  which  the 
Army  was  to  pafs,  to  fupply  them  with  Pro- 
vifions,  and  all  other  Accommodations  ;  and 
that  he  would  find  the  People  every-where  in¬ 
finitely  rejoiced  on  his  Approach,  looking 
upon  him  in  a  manner  as  their  good  Angel, 
and  in  Expectation  the  Spaniards  would  an- 
fwer  the  Character  they  had  conceived  of  them, 
and  refcue  them  from  Opprefiion. 

This  is  acknowledg’d  by  all  the  Spanijh 
Hiftorians.  How  is  it  poflible  then,  to  form, 
a  more  favourable  Conjuncture,  for  the  Spani¬ 
ards  to  have  efiablifh’d  their  Dominion  in 
Mexico ,  even  without  the  leaft  Bloodfhed,  if 
the  General,  who  conducted  them,  had  been 
equal  to  the  Enterprize,  or  had  had  lefs  Ava¬ 
rice  and  Cruelty  in  his  Compofition. 

The  laft  Town  the  Spaniards  came  to,  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  at  Mexico ,  was  Iztacpalapa , 
which  ftands  upon  the  great  Caufey  leading  to 
that  Capital,  and  is  about  two  Leagues  trom 
thence  ;  where  he  was  received,  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  Honours,  by  the  Cacique  and  the 
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neighbouring  Princes,  who  prefented  him  with  Mexico, 
a  great  Variety  of  Plumes  and  Fruits,  and  with  “ 
Plates  of  Gold,  to  the  Value  of  two  thoufand 
Pefo’s.  The  Prince  affign’d  Cortez  his  own 
elegant  Palace  alfo  for  his  Quarters,  and  en¬ 
tertained  him  in  the  Gardens  of  it,  which,  the 
Spaniards  inform  us,  were  equal  in  Beauty 
and  Magnificence  to  any  thing  of  that  kind 


in  Europe. 

The  General,  having  remained  here  one  Cortez  en- 
Night,  began  his  March  early  the  next  Morn- ters  Mex*‘ 
ing,  being  the  19th  of  November  1519,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  his  Entry  into  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Empire  »  and,  as  they  drew  near  it,  fays 
De  Solis  in  his  lofty  Style,  they  faw,  with  Ad¬ 
miration,  that  great  City  elevated  vaftly  above 
the  reft  of  the  Cities  of  the  Lake,  and  carry¬ 
ing  an  Air  of  Dominion  in  the  Pride  of  her 
Buildings.  Being  come  within  a  League  of 
the  City,  they  were  met  by  four  thoufand  of 
the  Nobility  and  great  Officers  of  State,  who, 
having  paid  their  Compliments,  advanced  be¬ 
fore  them  to  the  Gates  of  Mexico ,  and  then 
made  a  Lane  for  the  Army  to  march  through  \ 
the  reft  of  the  People  appearing  at  the  Win¬ 
dows  and  Battlements  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Houfes,  which  were  crowded  with  them  *,  but 
they  were  not  fuffer’d  to  ftand  in  the  Streets, 
that  the  March  of  the  Spaniards  and  their 
Auxiliaries  might  not  be  impeded  or  difor- 


der’d. 

The  Army  confifted  at  this  time  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  fix  thoufand 
! Tlafcalans  and  Indians ,  who  had  no  fooner 
enter’d  the  Streets  of  Mexico ,  but  they  were 
met  by  two  hundred  Noblemen  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Heuffioid,  cloathed  in  one  Livery,  with 
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large  Plumes  of  Feathers  on  their  Heads,  all 
of  the  fame  Fafhion  and  Colour. 

Thefe,  after  meeting  and  complimenting 
the  General,  fell  back  alfo,  and,  dividing 
themfelves,  made  a  Lane  for  the  Spaniards : 
Then  came  another  Body  of  the  Nobility,  of 
a  fuperior  Dignity,  who  made  a  more  fplen- 
did  Appearance  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  them, 
was  the  Emperor  Montezuma ,  carried  in  a 
Chair  of  beaten  Gold,  on  the  Shoulders  of  his 
Favourite  Courtiers,  four  more  of  them  fuftain- 
ing  a  Canopy  over  his  Head  j  the  whole 
adorned  with  beautiful  Feathers,  through  which 
the  glittering  Gold  appeared :  He  was  pre- 
ceded  by  three  Officers,  with  Rods  of  Gold, 
the  Harbingers  of  the  Emperor's  Approach, 
on  whofe  Appearance  the  People  proftrated 
themfelves,  none  daring  to  look  up. 

Cortez  difmounting  when  the  Emperor  drew 
near,  the  Mexican  Monarch  alighted  from  his 
Chair,  and  Carpets  were  fpread  in  the  Street  for 
him  to  tread  on  :  He  advanc’d,  according  to  the.- 
Spanijh  Hiftorians  (who  feem  to  have  taken  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Ceremonies  they  relate  from  their  own 
Court)  with  a  flow  folemn  Pace,  leaning  on 
the  Arms  of  two  Princes,  his  Relations  •,  and 
was  met  by  Cortez  with  a  becoming  Hafte, 
and  a  moll  profound  Reverence  j  which  Mon¬ 
tezuma  anfwer’d,  by  touching  the  Ground  with 
his  Hand,  and  afterwards  raifing  it  to  his 
Lips ;  a  new  and  unheard-of  Condefcenfion, 
my  Author  obferves,  from  Montezuma ,  who 
would  fcarce  bend  a  Knee  to  his'  Gods  •,  and 
added  to  the  Efheem  and  Veneration  his  Sub¬ 
jects  already  had  of  t\\z- Spaniards.  The  Con¬ 
ference  between  the  Emperor  and  the  General 
was  fhort,  the  Hiftorian  relates,  at  this  Inter¬ 
view  •-  neither  has  he  made  a  Speech  for  either 
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of  them  on  this  Occafion j  only  tells  us,  that  Mexico, 
their  Speeches  were  iuitable  to  the  Occafion  ;  -v— J 

and  that  the  Emperor  commanded  one  of  the 
Princes,  his  Relations,  to  conduit  the  General 
to  the  Palace  affign’d  for  his  Refidence  ;  and 
then  returned  to  his  own  Palace. 

It  was  about  Noon  the  Spaniards  were 
brought  to  the  Royal  Houfe  appointed  for 
their  Reception,  which  was  fo  fpacious  as  to 
contain  all  the  Europeans  and  their  Auxiliaries  : 

It  had  thick  Stone-Walls,  they  tell  us,  flank’d 
with  Towers :  The  Roof  of  the  Palace  flat,  and 
defended  by  Battlements  and  Breaft-works  \ 
infomuch,  that  when  the  General  had  planted 
his  Artillery,  and  placed  his  Guards,  it  had 
very  much  the  Appearance  of  a  Fortrefs. 

Hither  Montezuma  came  the  fame  Evening,  Montexu- 
and  was  received  by  Cortez  in  the  principal  m«-  vifits 
Square  of  the  Palace  $  and  that  Monarch,  ha-  CorUx~ 
ving  enter’d  the  Room  of  State,  and  feated 
himfelf,  order’d  a  Chair  for  Cortez  j  and  a 
Signal  was  made  for  his  Courtiers  to  retire  to 
the  Wall :  Whereupon  the  Spanijh  Officers  did 
the  fame  and  Cortez ,  being  about  to  begin 
a  Speech  by  his  Interpreters,  the  Hiftorian 
relates,  Montezuma  prevented  him,  and  fpake 
as  follows : 

“  Illuftrious  and  valiant  Stranger,  before  HisSpeech 
«*  you  difclofe  the  important  Mefiage  the  great 
Monarch  you  come  from  has  given  you  in 
Command,  it  is  neceffary  fome  Allowances 
“  be  made  for  what  Fame  has  reported  of  us 
“  on  either  fide.  You  may  have  been  in- 
P  form’d,  by  fome,  that  I  am  one  of  the  im- 
mortal  Gods  •,  that  my  Wealth  is  immenfe- 
“  ly  great,  and  my  Palaces  cover’d  with  Gold : 

*£  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have 
heard,  that  I  am  tyrannical,  proud  and  cruel. 
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44  But  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  equally 
44  impofed  on  you  :  You  fee  that  I  am  a  Mor- 
44  tal  of  the  fame  Species  as  other  Men  *  and, 
44  tho’  my  Riches  are  considerable,  my  Vaffals 
44  make  them  much  more  than  they  are ;  and 
44  you  find,  that  the  Walls  of  my  Palaces  are 
44  nothing  more  than  plain  Lime  and  Stone. 
44  In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  has  the  Severity 
44  of  my  Government  been  magnified  :  But 
14  fufpend  your  Judgment  of  the  whole  till 
44  you  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  informing 
44  yourfelf  concerning  it ;  and  you  will  find, 
44  that  what  my  rebellious  Subjedls  call  Op- 
44  prelfion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  neceffary 
44  Execution  of  Juftice. 

44  After  the  fame  manner  have  your  Adlions 
44  been  reprefented  to  us.  Some  fpeak  of  you 
44  as  Gods )  affirming,  that  the  wild  Bealls 
44  obey  you  :  That  you  grafp  the  Thunder  in 
44  your  Hands,  and  command  the  Elements : 
44  While  others  affure  me,  you  are  wicked, 
44  revengeful,  proud,  and  transported  with  an 
44  infatiable  Thirlt  after  the  Gold  our  Country 
44  produces. 

44  I  am  now  fenfible,  ye  are  of  the  fame 
44  Compofition  and  Form  as  other  Men,  and 
44  diftinguifh'ci  from  us  only  by  Accidents, 
44  which  the  difference  of  Countries  occa- 
44  fions. 

44  Thefe  Bealls  (Horfes)  that  obey  you, 
44  are  probably  a  large  Species  of  Deer,  that 
44  you  have  tamed  and  bred  up  in  fuch  imper- 
44  fedl  Knowledge  as  may  be  attained  by  Ani- 
44  mals :  Your  Arms  are  made  of  a  Metal  in- 
44  deed  unknown  to  us,  and  the  Fire  you 
44  difcharge  from  them,  with  fuch  an  allo- 
44  nilhing  Sound,  may  be  fome  Secret  taught 
44  by  your  Magicians.  As  to  your  Adtions, 
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«<  my  AmbafTadors  and  Servants  inform  me, 
“  that  you  are  pious,  courteous,  and  govern’d 
“  by  Reafon :  That  you  bear  Hardfhips  with 
“  Patience  and  Chearfulnefs  *,  and  are  rather 
“  liberal  than  covetous  :  So  that  we  muft,  on 
“  both  Sides,  lay  afide  our  Prejudices  and  Pre- 
“  poffeffions,  and  rely  only  on  what  our  Eyes 
“  and  Experience  teach.  Nor  need  you 
«  take  any  Pains  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  great 
“  Prince  you  ferve  is  defcended  from  our  An- 
“  ceftor  Quezalcoal ,  Lord  of  the  Seven  Caves 
“  of  the  Navatlaques ,  and  King  of  the  Seven 
«  Nations ,  that  gave  Beginning  to  the  Mexi- 
“  can  Empire.  We  know,  that  he  departed 
*t  from  this  Land  to  conquer  new  Regions  in 
“  the  Eaft,  promifing  to  return  again  and  re- 
«<  form  our  Government  and  Manners  :  And, 
“  becaufe  you  come  from  the  Eaft,  and  your 
«  Adtions  manifeft  you  are  defcended  from 
««  this  our  illuftrious  Progenitor,  we  have  al¬ 
ts  ready  determined  to  pay  you  all  imaginable 
<6  Honours. 

To  this  the  General  anfwer’d,  That  it  was 
true,  various  were  the  Reports  they  had  heard  : 
Some  endeavoured  to  defame  and  afperfe  him, 
while  others  adored  him  as  a  God:  But  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  endued  with  a  penetrating 
Spirit, daftly  faw  through  the  different  Colours 
of  Difcourfe,  and  the  Deceit  of  the  Heart : 
That  they  neither  gave  Credit  to  his  rebellious 
Subjedts,  or  thole  that  flatter’d  him ;  but 
came  into  his  Prefence  affured,  that  he  was  a 
great  Prince,  and  a  Friend  to  Reafon  ;  but 
very  well  fatisfied,  however,  that  he  was  mor¬ 
tal,  as  they  themfelves  were:  That  the  Beafts 
which  obey’d  him  were  not  Deer,  but  fierce 
and  generous  Animals,  inclined  to  War,  and 
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Teemed  to  afpire  with  Ambition,  after  the  fame 
Glory  their  Matters  did. 

Their  Fire-Arms  were  indeed  the  Effedt  of 
human  Induftry,  and  ow’d  nothing  to  the  Skill 
ot  the  Magician,  whole  Arts  were  abominated 
by  the  Spaniards :  And  thus,  having  given 
Tome  Anfwer  to  the  Emperor’s  Difcourfe, 
Cortez  proceeded  to  let  him  know,  That  he 
came  Ambaflador  from  the  moft  potent  Mo¬ 
narch  under  the  Sun,  to  defire  his  Friendfhip 
and  Alliance :  That  there  might  be  a  Com¬ 
munication  and  Intercourfe  between  their  re- 
fpedtive  Dominions  *,  and,  by  that  means,  the 
Chriftians  might  have  an  Opportunity  of  con¬ 
vincing  them  of  their  Errors  :  And  tho’,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  Traditions,  he  might 
claim  a  more  abfolute  Power  over  this  Part  of 
the  World,  their  King  only  defired  to  make 
Ufe  of  his  Authority,  to  inftrudt  them  in  Mat¬ 
ters  infinitely  to  their  Advantage  ;  to  lhew  the 
Mexicans  that  they  lived  in  Darknels  and  Er¬ 
ror,  adoring  infenfible  Blocks  of  Wood,  the 
Works  of  Mens  Hands  and  Fancies :  Whereas 
there  was  but  one  true  God,  the  eternal  Caufe 
of  all  Things,  without  Beginning  or  Ending  j 
whofe  infinite  Power  created,  out  of  nothing, 
the  wonderful  Fabrick  of  the  Heavens,  the 
Sun  which  gave  them  Light,  the  Earth  that 
fuftained  them,  and  the  firft  Man  from  whom 
they  all  proceeded :  And  this  God  they  were 
all  under  equal  Obligation  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  j  an  Obligation  imprinted  on  their  Souls, 
and  of  which  even  the  Mexicans  could  not  be 
wholly  ignorant,  tho’  they  dilhonoured  that 
Almighty  Being,  by  worlhipping  Devils  and 
impure  Spirits,  Creatures  of  the  fame  God, 
who,  for  their  Ingratitude  and  Rebellion,  were 
doom’d  to  fubterranean  Fires ;  of  which  their 
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Vulcanoes  had  an  imperfedt  Refemblance :  Mexico. 
That  thefe  infernal  Spirits,  whofe  Malice  and  '-** -v— J 
Envy  render’d  them  mod  inveterate  Enemies 
of  Mankind,  endeavoured  their  Perdition,  by 
Caufing  themfelves  to  be  adored  in  their  abo¬ 
minable  Idols :  That  it  was  their  Voice  they 
fometimes  heard  in  the  Anfwers  of  their  Ora¬ 
cles,  and  their  Ulufions  that  impofed  on  their 
Reafon.  That  thefe  Myderies  could  not  be. 
explained  at  a  (ingle  Interview  ;  but  the  King, 
whofe  Superiority  they  acknowledged,  admo- 
nifh’d  them  to  hear  thofe  Fathers  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  preach  the  heavenly  Dodtrine  ; 

This  was  the  fird  and  principal  Thing  the  King 
his  Mader  commanded  him  to  infill  on,  as  the 
mod  likely  means  of  edablifhing  a  lading  Ami¬ 
ty  •,  that,  being  united  in  Principles  of  Religion, 
their  Alliance  might  become  indiflfoluble. 

The  Reply  Montezuma  made  to  this  Ha-  Monte-. zu- 
rangue,  ’tis  (aid,  was,  That  he  accepted  the  ma's  Re* 
Alliance  propofed  by  the  King  of  Spain ,  the  p!p‘ 
Defcendant  of  his  great  Ancedor  Quezalcoal 
but  as  to  the  Overture  that  had  been  made 
concerning  Religion,  he  held,  that  all  Gods 
were  good,  and  the  God  of  the  Spaniards 
might  be  what  they  reprefented  •,  but  he  faw 
no  Reafon  to  withdraw  that  Veneration  the 
Mexicans  paid  to  theirs  :  And,  having  made 
Cortez  a  Prefent  of  Gold,  Jewels,  and  other 
valuable  Curiofities,  and  didributed  more 
among  his  Officers,  that  Prince  returned  to 
his  Palace. 

In  the  fird  of  thefe  Speeches,  the  Spanijh  Remarks 
Hidorians  have  made  Montezuma  ipeak  what  on  thel'e 
they  thought  it  was  proper  for  him  to  fay  on  sPeeches- 
fuch  an  Occafion  •  and  have  fufficiently  difco- 
ver’d  that  Submiffion  Montezuma  was  then  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  them  :  They  (hew,  that  the  Spa- 
- F  f  2  niardt 
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niards  were  then  fo  high  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Mexicans ,  that  they  might  have  impofed  what 
Terms  they  pleafed  upon  them,  if  they  had 
not  (truck  upon  the  only  String  that  -could 
have  prevented  it  •,  namely,  the  demanding  a 
fudden  and  total  Change  in  their  Religion, 
even  at  this  firft  Conference.  Whether  the 
Anfwer  faid  to  be  made  by  Cortez  be  genuine, 
or  not,  is  not  very  material  •,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  this  firft  Speech  their  W riters  have  put 
into  his  Mouth,  and  many  other  Pafiages,  as 
alfo  from  his  demolifhing  their  Temples  and 
Images  at  Cozumel  and  Zempoala ,  that  he  be¬ 
gan  foolifhly  to  prejudice  the  Indians  againft 
the  Spaniards ,  by  infilling  on  a  Change  of 
Religion  before  he  had  eftabl idl’d  his  Autho¬ 
rity.  Had  he  once  poflefs’d  himfelf  of  the 
Government,  which  the  Emperor  Montezuma , 
and  his  Subjects  the  Mexicans ,  in  a  manner 
courted  him  to  accept }  he  might  probably,  by 
Reafon,  by  Encouragements  and  Rewards, 
have  wrought  upon  many  of  the  Indians  to 
have  relinquifh’d  their  Superftition  ;  for,  tho’ 
he  had  not  the  Power  of  working  Miracles, 
the  Actions  of  the  Europeans  were  looked  upon 
as  miraculous,  and  their  Power  invincible : 
And  if  to  this  had  been  added  fome  Examples 
of  that  Humanity  and  Benevolence  which 
Chriftianity  infpires  j  had  the  Indians  feen 
them  a£t  like  Chriftians,  and  manifefted  a  real 
Concern  for  their  temporal  as  well  as  eternal 
Happinefs,  the  Chriftian  Religion  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  foon  eftablifh’d  in  that  Part 
of  the  World.  But  when  they  faw  the  Spani¬ 
ards  deftroying  their  Temples  and  Idols  by 
Force,  before  gentle  Means  and  the  Arts  of 
Perfuafion  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  convert 
them  from  their  Errors,  and  give  them  an 

Opinion 
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Opinion  of  the  Religion  propofed  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  $  when  they  faw  thofe  they  at  firft 
looked  upon  as  Gods  or  Angels,  rather  than 
Men,  rapacious  and  cruel,  intent  upon  amaf- 
fing  Gold  and  Treafure,  and  murdering  the 
Natives  by  Thoufands  and  ten  rhoulands,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  Plots  and.  Confpiracies  againft 
them  ;  when  they  found,  by  Experience,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  but  Men,  and  were  ren¬ 
der’d  defperate  by  the  cruel  Treatment  they 
met  with  from  them  j  no  wonder  they  held 
faft  their  Errors,  and  endeavoured  to  free 
themfelves  from  a  Yoke  they  found  intole¬ 
rable. 

Cortez  and  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  very  impolitic  and  bloody  Max¬ 
ims  :  They  expedted,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  Indians  fhould  immediately  entertain  and 
embrace  their  Religion,  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  it  •,  and  believed  it  lawful,  if  the  In¬ 
dians  refufed  this,  to  deftroy  them  by  all  ways 
imaginable  :  And  accordingly  we  (hall  find,  in 
the  Courfe  of  thisHiftory,  that  they  ufed  them 
worfe  than  they  would  have  ufed  any  Species 
of  Animals  •,  firft  making  them  their  Slaves, 
and  then  deftroying  them  without  Mercy  •, 
which  was  not  only  barbarous,  but  extremely 
impolitic.  The  Romans ,  we  find,  whenever 
they  extended  their  Arms,  made  even  the 
Princes  of  the  conquer’d  Nations  fubfervient 
to  their  Defigns,  and  aflift  them  in  eftablifh- 
ing  their  Dominion,  by  conftituting  them  Vice¬ 
roys  and  Governors  under  them  j  and,  by  that 
means,  reconciled  the  People  they  fubdued  to 
their  Empire  :  But  the  Spaniards  rejected,  or 
negledted,  all  fuch  politic  Arts  •>  and  feerned 
to  know  no  other  way  of  fubduing  that  New 
World,  than  by  maffacring  and  murdering 
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Mexico.  the  ancient  Inhabitants  •,  infomuch,  that  large 
Provinces  and  Iflands  were  perfedtly  depopu¬ 
lated,  and  many  Millions  of  People  deftroy’d, 
within  the  Space  of  twelve  Years  after  the  In- 
vafion  of  Cortez ,  as  the  Spanijh  Rifhop  of 
Chiapa  informs  us,  who  was  fo  fuccefsful  in 
his  Application  to  the  Spanijh  Court,  as  to 
procure  a  Stop  to  be  put  to  thefe  unparailel’d 
Outrages  and  Devaluations,  in  fome  meafure. 
But  to  proceed  in  our  Hiftory,  which  will 
abundantly  manifeft  the  Truth  of  what  I  have 
here  advanced. 

The  firft  The  Spanijh  General,  attended  by  fome  of 

Audience  his  Officers  and  Soldiers,  went  the  next  Day 

ct  Cortez,.  to  t]iie  palace  of  Montezuma ,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  Audience.  And  here  again,  their 
Hiftorians  relate,  that  Cortez  entertained  that 
Prince  chiefly  on  the  Subject  of  Religion  : 
That  he  endeavoured  to  give  him  an  Opinion 
of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Chriftians , 
exclaimed  againfl:  human  Sacrifices,  and  how 
unnatural  it  was  to  devour  their  own  Species 
thus  iacrificed :  And  they  tell  us,  that  they 
prevailed  fo  far  on  him,  as  to  induce  him  to 
baniffi  human  Fleffi  from  his  own  Table  j  tho* 
he  durft  not  prohibit  his  Subjedts  eating  of  it, 
or  his  Priefts  the  continuing  to  offer  fuch  Sa¬ 
crifices.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained. 
That  it  was  no  Cruelty  to  offer  to  his  Gods 
Prifoners  already  condemned  to  die  ;  tho’ 
Cortez ,  and  Father  Olmedo  the  Prieft,  frequent¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  Bar¬ 
barity  of  the  Practice,  and  of  the  Excellency 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion :  That  he  ftill  in¬ 
filled,  ’That  his  Gods  were  as  good  in  his  Coun¬ 
try ,  as  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  was  in  theirs : 
Nor  could  he  diflfemble  his  Refentment,  when 
he  was  prefs’d  fo  clofely  on  this  Subjedt. 
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At  another  time,  Montezuma  carried  Cortez ,  Mexico. 
Father  Olmedo  the  Prieft,  and  fome  of  the  princi-  -v— 1 

pal  Spanijh  Officers,  to  take  a  View  of  the  great 
Temple  j  explained  to  them  their  Rites  and  Cortez  the 
Ceremonies,  the  Deities  the  Images  reprefented,  great 
and  the  Ufe  of  the  facred  Veffels  and  Utenfilsj  temple, 
and  this  with  great  Reverence  and  Serioufnefs  : 


At  which  the  Spaniards ,  their  Hiftorians  in¬ 
form  us,  were  fo  rude  and  impolitic,  as  to 
laugh  and  make  a  Jeft  of  them  ;  and  that 
Montezuma  thereupon  admonifh’d  them  to 
keep  within  the  Bounds  of  Decency.  But  Cor-  The  im- 
tez ,  tranfported  with  great  Zeal,  faid  to  the  politic  __ 
Emperor,  Permit  me.  Sir ,  to  fix  the  Crofis  of 
Chrift  before  thefe  Images  of  the  Devil,  and  you 
will  fee  whether  they  deferve  Adoration  or  Con¬ 
tempt.  At  which  the  Priefts  were  enraged, 
and  Montezuma  himfelf  in  Confufion*  and 
faid  to  the  Spaniards ,  Ton  might,  at  leaf,  have 
Jhewn  this  Place  the  Refpedt  you  owe  to  my  Per- 
fon :  And  immediately  led  them  out  of  the 
Temple-,  but  returned  thither  again  himfelf, 
telling  them,  he  muft  afk  Pardon  of  his  Gods 
for  having  fuffer’d  them  to  proceed  fo  far. 

And  now,  it  feems,  Cortez  and  his  Priefts 
were  themfelves  convinced,  they  had  taken  a 
wrong  Step  in  prefling  the  Emperor  fo  ftrenu- 
oufly  to  change  his  Religion,  which  only 
tended  to  provoke  him,  and  fix  him  in  his 
Errors  and  contented  themfelves  with  eredting 
a  Chappel,  by  his  Leave,  for  the  Exercife  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion  publickly  j  in  which 
they  placed  the  Image  of  our  Lady  and'  a 
Crofs,  and  celebrated  Mafs  every  Day  :  They 
add,  that  Montezuma  and  his  Court  were  fre¬ 
quently  prefent  at  Divine  Service,  and  admired 
the  Humanity  of  the  Chriftian  Sacrifice  ;  tho’ 

they. 
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Mexico,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  abolifh  their 
- - * — J  own. 

Remarks  Give  me  leave  juft  to  remark,  in  this 
upon  it.  Place,  that  the  Mexicans  did  not  eat  the  Flefh 
of  thofe  that  were  facrificed,  or  ever  fed  on 
human  Flefh  •,  nor  were  human  Sacrifices  fre¬ 
quent  in  Mexico  j  tho’,  upon  fome  Feftivals 
and  extraordinary  Occafions,  it  be  admitted. 
Men  were  fometimes  facrificed.  The  Defign 
the  Spaniards ,  in  reprefenting  thefe  People  to  be 
fo  very  barbarous,  was  evidently  to  juftify  their 
own  cruel  Butcheries  on  thefe  unfortunate  In¬ 
dians,  as  will  be  fhewn  under  the  Head  of 
Religion.  And,  indeed,  with  what  Face  could 
the  Spaniards  declaim  againft  the  Worfhip  of 
Images,  while  they  worfhipped  Images  them- 
felves  ?  Or  how  could  they  pretend  fuch  a  De- 
teftation  of  human  Sacrifices,  when  they  fa¬ 
crificed  fo  many  Thoufands  to  their  Ambition 
and  Avarice  ?  And,  as  fome  have  obferved, 
might  not  the  Indians  have  - jufbly  retorted 
upon  them.  That  if  they  facrificed  Prifoners 
taken  in  War,  the  Spaniards  every  Day  almoft 
facrificed  and  eat  their  very  God,  as  they  them- 
felves  acknowledg’d.  To  return  to  the  Hif- 
tory. 

Still  there  continued  a  great  Intimacy  be¬ 
tween  Montezuma  and  Cortez.  If  we  may 
credit  the  Spanijl:  Hiftorians,  Cortez  frequent¬ 
ly  reforted  to  the  Mexican  Court,  and  Monte¬ 
zuma  as  often  vifited  the  Spanijh  Quarters, 
making  Prefents  to  the  General  and  to  his  Of¬ 
ficers  and  Soldiers,  and  exhibiting  Shews  and 
Entertainments  for  their  Diverfion.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  ftill  treated  the  Spaniards  with  a  Refpedt 
that  favour’d  of  Submiffion,  according  to  my 
Author.  Montezuma  fpoke  of  their  Ring  with 
the  fame  Veneration  he  mention’d  his  own 

Gods  , 
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Gods ;  his  Nobility  paid  a  profound  RefpeCt  Mexico, 
to  the  Spanijh  Officers,  and  the  People  bow’d 
the  Knee  to  the  meaneft  Spanijh  Soldier :  But 
an  Accident  happen’d,  which  very  much  lef- 
fen’d  the  Efteern,  or  rather  Dread,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  at  firft  entertained  of  thefe  Foreigners. 

One  of  that  Emperor’s  Generals,  levying 
the  annual  Tax  impofed  on  the  vaffal  Princes 
in  that  Part  of  the  Country  which  lay  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  Spanijh  Garrifon  of 
Vera  Cruz ,  thefe  Caciques,  who  had  thrown 
off  their  Subjection  to  the  Mexican  Empire, 
and  enter’d  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Spani¬ 
ards ,  applied  themfelves  to  John  de  Efcalante , 
Governor  of  Vera  Cruz ,  for  Protection  ;  who  An  Aaion 
thereupon  march’d  out  of  that  Fortrefs,  with  ^ftvv?fn . 
forty  Spaniards  and  three  or  four  thoufand  Con- 
federate  Indian r,  to  their  Affiftance  ;  and,  tho’  Spaniards 
he  had  the  good  Fortune  to  defeat  the  Mexican  near  Vera. 
General,  yet  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  killed,  Crux- 
and  his  Head  fent  up  to  Court ;  and  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  with  five  or  fix  more  of  his  Garrifon, 
were  mortally  wounded.  Which  News  being 
brought  to  Cortez ,  gave  him  great  Uneafinefs  j 
and  the  more,  becaufe  he  was  inform’d,  by 
the  Confederate  Indians ,  that  the  Mexicans  were 
confulting  how  to  drive  him  out  of  their  Ter¬ 
ritories  ;  which  they  did  not  apprehend  im¬ 
practicable  fince  the  Engagement  near  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  Spanijh  General  therefore,  finding  it  im- 
poffible  to  maintain  his  Authority  among  the 
Indians  any  longer,  without  entering  on  fome 
ACtion  that  might  give  them  freffi  Caufe  of 
Aftonifhment,  fays  my  Author,  and  recover 
that  Reputation  they  feemed  to  have  loft  by 
that  unfortunate  Accident  •,  refolved  to  feize 
the  Perfon  of  Montezuma ,  and  bring  him  Pri- 
Vol.  XXVIII.  G  g  foner. 
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Mexico,  foner  to  his  Quarters :  And  accordingly,  at 

■  'r”"'  an  Hour  when  the  Spaniards  were  ufed  to  pay 
their  Court  to  that  Prince,  Cortez ,  having 
given  Orders  to  his  Men  to  arm  themfelves 
without  Noife,  and  poffefs  themfelves  of  all  the 
Avenues  leading  to  the  Palace,  in  fmall  Par¬ 
ties,  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  it ; 
went  to  the  Mexican  Court,  attended  by  feve- 
ral  of  his  Officers  and  thirty  Soldiers,  whofe 
Refolution  he  could  rely  on  ;  and,  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Emperor’s  Prefence,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  the  Violation  of  the  Peace  between 
them,  by  one  of  the  Mexican  Generals  falling 
upon  his  Confederates,  and  afterwards  killing 
a  Spaniard  he  had  taken,  in  cold  Blood.  To 
which  Montezuma  anfwer’d,  That  if  any  thing 
of  that  nature  had  been  done,  it  was  without 
his  Orders  j  and  he  was  ready  to  make  Satif- 
fadlion  for  any  Injury  th&t  might  have  been 
done  undefignedlyj  either  to  the  Spaniards ,  or 
their  Allies.  But  Cortez  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  nothing  would  fatisfy  them  but  his 
furrendering  himfelf  into  their  Hands,  and  re¬ 
ading  with  them  in  the  Palace  affign’d  to  the 
Spaniards  for  their  Quarters. 

Montezuma ,  at  firflr,  feemed  aftoniffi’d  at 
the  infolent  Demand,  and  remained  for  fome 
time  filent :  But,  recovering  from  his  Surprize, 
he  faid.  That  Princes  of  his  Rank  were  not 
accuftomed  to  yield  themfelves  up  to  a  Pri- 
fon  ;  nor  would  his  Subjects  permit  this,  if  he 
fhould  forget  his  Dignity  fo  far.  Cortez  an¬ 
fwer’d,  If  he  would  go  along  with  them  vo¬ 
luntarily,  they  were  not  afraid  of  any  Oppo- 
lition  his  Subjects  fhould  make ;  and  they 
would  treat  him  with  all  the  Regard  due  to 
his  Dignity  ;  He  might  continue  to  exercife 
his  Authority  as  formerly,  and  no  Reftraint 

ffiould 
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lhould  be  put  upon  his  Aftions  j  only;  for  Mexico. 

their  Security,  he  infilled,  that  the  Emperor  ' - — * 

lhould  refide  amongft  them.  Montezuma  ftill 
refufing  to  put  himfelf  into  their  Hands,  was 
given  to  underftand,  that,  if  he  would  not, 
they  would  carry  him  off  by  Force,  or  mur¬ 
der  him  if  they  were  oppos’d  :  Whereupon  he  Cortez 
fubmitted  to  do,  what  he  found  it  was  impof-  *f1Zp  °fn 
»  fible  to  avoid  *,  and  gave  Orders  to  his  Offi-  mZiT 
cers  to  prepare  for  his  Removal  to  the  Spanijh  %uma . 
Quarters,  whither  he  went  in  the  ufual  State, 
and  in  all  appearance  voluntarily,  unlefs  that 
he  was  attended  by  a  Company  of  Spaniards , 
that  furrounded  his  Chair,  under  pretence  of 
doing  him  the  greater  Honour  :  The  Spani¬ 
ards  alfo  obliged  him  to  take  with  him 
fome  of  his  Children,  with  the  principal 
Lords  and  great  Officers  of  State,  whom 
they  detain’d  as  Hoftages  for  their  farther 
Security  *,  all  which  could  not  be  effected, 
without  a  Sufpicion,  that  they  were  in  reality 
all  Captives  to  the  Spaniards ,  and  had  very 
near  caus’d  a  general  Infurreftion  to  obtain 
their  Liberty.  But  Cortez  oblig’d  Montezuma 
to  declare,  that  his  Removal  was  voluntary, 
and  to  give  his  Orders,  that  the  People  lhould 
difperfe,  which  was  fubmitted  to,  poffibly, 
left  the  Spaniards  lhould  murder  their  Em¬ 
peror,  and  all  the  great  Men  they  had  in 
their  power  :  And  *tis  faid,  chat  Prince  was 
allow’d  to  live  in  the  fame  State  he  had  done 
in  his  own  Palace  for  fome  time,  attended 
by  his  Officers  and  Servants  *  and  that  he  if- 
fued  his  Orders,  as  if  he  had  been  under  no 
manner  of  Reftraint;  only  the  Spaniards  us’d 
that  Precaution,  as  not  to  admit  too  many 
of  the  Mexicans  to  enter  their  Quarters  at  a 
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time,  and  kept  a  very  ftridt  Guard  at  all  the 
Avenues. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve  a  little  In- 
Remarks  confiftency  in  the  Spanifb  Hiftorians,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Antonio  de  Solis ,  who  tells  us,  that 
Montezuma,  neither  in  his  Expreffions ,  or  his 
Behaviour ,  dif covered  the  leajl  Weakness  under 
his  Confinement ,  or  ceafed  to  maintain  the 
Grandeur  of  an  Emperor.  And  within  twenty 
Lines  he  lays,  Ehe  Want  of  Spirit  in  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  was  not  lefs  remarkable ,  than  the  Bold- 
nefs  of  the  Spaniards  was  furprifing  adding, 
that  the  Hand  of  God  was  upon  the  Hearts 
of  the  Mexicans ,  as  well  as  their  Emperor  ; 
or  fo  haughty  a  Prince,  and  a  warlike  Nati¬ 
on,  excefiively  zealous  in  fupporting  the  Dig¬ 
nity  of  their  Soveraign,  would  never  have  fub- 
mitte'd  fo  tamely,  and  without  attempting  his 
Refcue. 

The  Spaniards  relate  alfo,  that  Montezuma’s 
Table,  during  his  Confinement,  was  ferv’d 
with  greater  Plenty  than  ufual,  and  that  what 
was  left,  was  diftributed  amongft  the  Spanifb 
Soldiers  •,  that  fome  of  the  belt  Difhes  were 
fent  to  the  General  and  his  Captains,  who 
were  now  perfectly  known  to  Montezuma , 
and  that  he  would  converfe  freely  and  plea- 
fantly  with  them  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
was  not  inconfiftent  with  Majefty  ;  That  he 
fpent  moft  of  his  Time,  when  he  was  difen- 
gaged  from  Affairs  of  State,  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  and  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  not  himfelf 
without  them  ;  and  the  Refpeft  they  paid  him 
in  return,  gave  him  great  Satisfaftion.  That 
he  would  fometimes  play  with  Cortez  at  a  Mexi¬ 
can  Game,  call’d  Toloque ,  wherein  they  bowl’d 
at  certain  golden  Pins,  and  that  he  us'd  to  diftri- 
bute  his  Winnings  amongft  the  Spaniards ,  and 

that 
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that  he  preferv  d  the  Sentiments  of  a  Prince,  Mexico. ^ 
even  at  play.  But  fometimes  they  tell  us,  that  1 
Cortez  entertain’d  this  Prince  with  more  feri- 
ous  Subje&s  ;  particularly,  that  his  Zeal  would 
not  permit  him  to  lofe  fo  fair  an  Opportunity 
of  making  the  Emperor  his  Convert :  But 
that  all  the  Arguments,  that  he,  and  Father 
Bartholomew  de  Oltnedo ,  the  Prieft,  could  ufe, 
had  no  Effe<5t  upon  him }  infomuch,  that 
they  were  in  doubt,  whether  he  had  not  full 
fome  Intercourfe  with  the  Devil  j  tho’  it  was 
the  general  Opinion,  that  after  the  Appearance 
of  the  Crofs  of  Chrift  in  Mexico,  all  their  infer¬ 
nal  Invocations  loft  their  Force,  and  the  Ora¬ 
cles  became  filent. 

Nor  did  the  Spaniards  only  teaze  this  un¬ 
happy  Prince,  on  the  Point  of  Religion  ;  but 
they  compelled  him  to  iffue  out  his  fplrders 
for  apprehending  his  General  Qualpopoca,  who 
had  engag’d  the  Spaniards  near  Vera  Cruz  ; 
and  this  Gentleman  being  brought  Prifoner  to 
Court,  the  Spanijh  Officers  at  a  Court-martial 
condemn’d  him  to  be  burnt  before  the  Gates 
of  the  Palace,  with  the  reft  of  the  Captains, 
that  were  concern’d  in  that  Enterprise ;  and 
left  this  fhould  occafion  an  Infurrettion,  and 
an  Attempt  be  made  to  refcue  Montezuma ,  Corte% lay 
Cortez  caufed  him  to  be  laid  in  Irons  that  Monteztu 
Morning  the  Execution  was  to  be  perfor- 
med. 

But  fuch  was  Montezuma's  Aftommment, 
when  he  faw  himfelf  treated  in  this  ignomini¬ 
ous  Manner,  fays  De  Solis ,  that  he  wanted 
Force  to  refift  or  complain ;  and  his  Servants 
lamenting  their  Emperor’s  hard  Fate,  threw 
themfelves  at  his  Feet,  endeavouring  to  eafe 
him  of  the  Weight  of  his  Fetters  :  And 
tho’,  when  he  recovered  from  his  firft  Amaze¬ 
ment, 
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Mexico,  ment,  he  began  to  exprefs  fome  Impatience  5 
— ;  yet  correcting  himfelf,  he  acquiefced  in  his 
Misfortunes ;  acknowledging,  they  proceeded 
from  the  Will  of  his  Gods,  and  waited  the 
Event,  not  without  Apprehenfions  that  there  was 
a  Defign  againft  his  Life.  But  Cortez  having 
feen  the  Execution  perform’d,  by  which  he 
found,  he  had  itruck  fuch  a  Terror  into  the 
Mexicans ,  that  little  was  to  be  fear’d  from 
them,  he  return’d  to  Montezuma's  Appart- 
ment,  and  order’d  his  Fetters  to  be  taken  off  j 
and,  as  fome  Writers  relate,  fell  on  his  Knees, 
and  took  them  off  with  his  own  Hands,  for 
which  Favour  the  Emperor  embrac’d  and 
thank’d  him.  But,  what  is  ftill  more  difficult 
to  be  believ’d,  they  affure  us,  that  Cortez  gave 
the  Emperor  Leave  to  return  to  his  Palace, 
and  tHht  he  refufed  the  Offer,  out  of  Regard 
to  the  Spaniards  j  telling  them,  he  knew  very 
well,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  their  Pow¬ 
er,  his  Subjects  would  prefs  him  to  take  up 
Arms  againft  them,  to  revenge  the  Wrongs 
he  had  fuffer’d  :  Nay,  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians 
pofitively  affirm,  that  notwithftanding  all  the 
Injuries  and  Indignities  they  had  offer’d-  to 
Montezuma ,  he  expreffed  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Friendlhip  and  Regard  for  them,  pre¬ 
ferring  their  Intereft  to  that  of  his  own  Sub¬ 
jects  •,  which  I  muft  take  the  Liberty  to  fuf- 
pend  my  Belief  of,  till  they  produce  better 
Proofs  of  it,  and  ceafe  to  fpeak  lefs  inconfif- 
tently  than  they  do  in  their  Accounts  of  this 
Enterprize. 

And  now  Be  Solis  relates,  that  Cortez  gave 
Montezuma  Leave  to  go  whither  he  pleas’d  ; 
which  he  feems  to  contradict  within  a  very 
few  Lines  afterwards:  For,  he  tells  us,  when 
that  Prince  only  defired  to  perform  his  Devo¬ 
tions 
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tions  in  one  of  his  Temples,  it  was  granted  Mexico, 
upon  certain  Conditions }  namely,  that  he  Ihould  ' — "v — 
give  his  Royal  Word  to  return  to  the  Spanijh 
Quarters  again,  and  from  that  Day  abolifti 
human  Sacrifices :  And,  I  make  no  doubt, 
but  they  infilled  -on  a  third,  viz.  That  he 
lhould  take  a  Guard  of  Spaniards  with  him  j 
for  they  acknowledge,  that  a  Body  of  Spani¬ 
ards  aftually  attended  him  to  the  Temple, 
which  they  could  do  with  no  other  View  than 
fecuring  their  Prifoner  tho’  De  Solis  fays,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  at  the  Requeft  of  Montezuma  they 
went  with  him :  Nor  did  he  ever  go  abroad 
without  a  Spanijh  Guard,  or  without  afking 
Leave  of  Cortez,  or  ever  lay  one  Night  out 
of  their  Quarters,  by  their  own  Confeffion  •, 
which  they  would  have  us  afcribe  purely  to 
Choice,  and  his  Affedlion  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  put  fuch  Indignities  upon  him.  They 
add,  that  Cortez  was  now  become  his  Prime 
Minifter  :  That  all  Polls  of  Honour  or  Profit 
were  difpofed  of  by  him  and  his  principal 
Officers,  who  were  courted  by  the  Mexican 
Nobility,  when  they  faw  that  no  Places  or 
Preferments  could  be  had  but  by  their  Intereft  ; 
which  might  be  true  poffibly :  But,  furely,  it 
is  much  more  probable,  that  Montezuma  was 
influenced  more  by  his  Fears,  than  his  Affe&ion 
for  the  Spaniards.  And  we  may  obferve,  from 
hence,  that,  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  Cortez 
and  his  Spaniards  might  have  eftablilh’d  their 
Power  upon  fuch  a  Foundation,  as  could  not 
eafily  have  been  overthrown,  without  fuch  a 
Deluge  of  Blood  as  they  fpilt  afterwards,  if 
Cortez  had  been  as  able  a  Politician  as  he  was 
a  Soldier  ;  or,  if  his  Benevolence  and  Huma¬ 
nity  had  exceeded  his  Cruelty  and  Avarice. 
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He  feems  to  have  left  fcarce  any  means  un= 
tried  for  his  Security  and  Eftablifhment,  but 
the  principal ;  namely,  the  gaining  the  Affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Indians ,  and  the  winning  them 
over  to  his  Party,  as  well  as  to  the  Chri- 
flian  Religion,  by  Adis  of  Generality  and  Be¬ 
neficence.  He  was  fo  careful  of  himfelf,  that 
he  caufed  fome  Brigantines  to  be  built  on  the 
Lake  of  Mexico ;  whereby  he  entirely  com¬ 
manded  the  Lake  and  the  Caufeys  leading  to 
the  City :  And,  at  the  fame  time,  he  increafed 
his  Reputation  with  the  Mexicans ,  by  the  art¬ 
ful  Management  of  thofe  Veffels.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  were  at  this  time  ignorant  of  the  Ule  of 
Sails  and  Rudders  •,  and,  when  they  faw  the 
Spaniards  failing  not  only  before  the  Wind, 
but  upon  a  Wind,  and  fometimes  almoft  di- 
redllf  againfl  it ;  and  that  the  Veffels  were 
fleered  this  way  and  that  way  with  only  the 
Turn  of  a  Hand,  they  began  to  return  to  their 
firfl  Opinion,  that  the  Spaniards  had  in  reality 
the  Command  of  the  Elements  :  And,  indeed, 
fuch  was  the  Opinion  the  Indians  now  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  Skill  and  Power  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards ,  that  it  was  purely  their  own  Fault  the 
Mexicans  ever  attempted  to  regain  their  Free¬ 
dom. 

The  molt  fatal  of  all  the  Errors  Cortez 
committed,  were  his  repeated  Attempts,  from 
the  very  time  he  landed,  to  deflroy  the  Tem¬ 
ples  and  Images  of  the  Mexicans ,  and  force 
them  to  receive  a  new  Religion  before  they 
knew  any  thing  of  it,  and  before  he  was  in  a 
Condition  to  force  their  Compliance.  Indeed, 
Religion  ought  never  to  be  forced  upon  a 
People,  how  potent  foever  their  Governors 
may  be  :  But  to  attempt  the  Subverfion  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  introducing  another  by  Force, 
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in  the  Infancy  of  a  Revolution,  was  furely  the 
moft  impolitic  thing  in  the  World.  And,  if 
the  Attempc  was  not  to  be  afcribed  to  Weak- 
nefs  in  Cortez  and  his  Officers,  it  muft  be 
imputed  to  a  much  worfe  Caufe  ;  namely,  to 
their  Avarice  and  Cruelty,  who,  looking  upon 
themfelves  to  be  armed  with  the  Pope’s  Au¬ 
thority,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Spain3 s,  ima¬ 
gined,  that  all  the  Wealth  of  that  rich  Coun¬ 
try  would  be  forfeited  to  them,  if  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  refufed  an  immediate  Submiffion  to  their 
Demand  of  becoming  Chrijiians ;  and  that, 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  it  was  lawful  to  plunder,  en- 
flave  and  murder  them  without  Mercy,  and 
make  all  the  Wealth  of  Mexico  their  own. 
This  they  looked  upon  as  the  fhorteft  way  to 
arrive  at  what  they  principally  aimed  at  ; 
namely,  the  acquiring  unbounded  Treafurcs. 
This  their  future  A&ions  evidently  demonftrate, 
if  any  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  own  Hif- 
torians. 

Even  now,  when  the  Emperor  Montezuma 
and  his  Subjects  appeared  to  be  all  Submiffion, 
and  had  in  a  manner  given  the  Reins  of  Go¬ 
vernment  into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards ,  did 
they  offer  them  fuch  unneceflary  Provocations, 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Empire,  as  no  Peo¬ 
ple  would  ever  have  borne.  They  attempted, 
at  once,  without  demanding  Leave,  or  giving 
any  Reafon  for  it,  to  demolifh  all  the  Images 
of  their  Gods,  and  convert  the  principal  Tem¬ 
ples  in  Mexico  into  Chriftian  Churches  which 
occafion’d,  as  might  reafonably  be  expedted,  a 
general  Infurredlion.  The  Priefts  took  up 
Arms,  and  the  whole  City  rofe,  fays  my  Spa¬ 
nish  Author,  in  Defence  of  their  Gods  $  and 
the  Spaniards  were  at  length  convinced,  by  the 
Oppofition  they  met  with,  that  it  was  expedi- 
Vol.  XXVIII.  H  h  ent 
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Mexico,  ent  to  admit  their  Idols  to  remain,  for  the  pre- 

' — - 1  fent,  where  they  flood.  However,  they  per- 

fifted  in  eredting  a  Chriftian  Chappel  in  one  of 
the  Temples,  and  placing  in  it  the  Crofs,  and 
an  Image  of  the  Blefted  Virgin  •  and  adlually 
fung  Mafs  in  it  with  great  Solemnity  :  Which 
the  Indian  Priefts  agreed  not  to  oppofe,  pro¬ 
vided  their  own  Idols  might  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  Temples :  And  thus  the  Matter 
was  accommodated  between  them,  and  the 
Tumult  appeafed.  Some  of  the  Spanijh  Hifto- 
rians  defcribe  a  folemn  Proceffion  alfo,  that 
was  made  to  the  new-eredted  Chappel  when 
the  Popifh  Images  were  carried  into  it  •  and 
give  us  a  Speech,  faid  to  be  made  by  Cortez 
on  that  Occafion,  before  the  Crucifix.  They 
tell  us  alfo  of  that  General’s  working  a  very 
great  Miracle,  a  little  afterwards,  for  the  Proof 
of  the  Chrijlian  Dodtrine  :  They  fay,  that  the 
Mexicans  came  to  him  in  a  tumultuous  man¬ 
ner,  complaining  that  their  Gods  refufed  to 
fend  them  Rain,  becaufe  he  had  introduced 
ft  range  Deities  into  their  Temples :  And  that, 
to  appeafe  the  People,  he  told  them,  the  God 
of  the  Chriftians  would  fend  them  Plenty  of 
Rain  in  a  very  few  Hours  •,  which  Predidtion 
Heaven  was  pleafed  to  fulfill,  to  the  great  Ad¬ 
miration  of  Montezuma  and  his  Subjedts. 

However,  thefe  pretended  Miracles  were 
but  of  fmall  Service  to  the  Spaniards ,  it  feems ; 
and,  had  they  been  real,  the  falfe  Politicks  or 
Bigotry  of  Cortez ,  in  endeavouring  to  deftroy 
the  Indian  Superftition,  and  introduce  his  own 
thus  precipitately,  prejudiced  that  People 
againft  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  Plots  and  Confpiracies  on  the 
one  fide,  and  cruel  Butcheries  and  Oppreflion 
on  the  other,  till  the  Spaniards  eftablifhed 

them- 
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themfelves  by  pure  Force,  and  had  in  a  man-  Mexico, 
ner  extirpated  the  Natives,  inftead  of  convert-  ^  v— ' 
ing  them  to  the  Chriftian  Faith. 

Their  Hiftorians  relate,  that  Cacumazin ,  A  Plot 
King  or  Cacique  of  'Tezcuco,  and  Nephew  to  aS  ‘'nlc  f 
Montezuma ,  aflembling  many  more  of  the  ^a,lia'  5' 
vaflal  Princes  of  that  Empire,  reprefented  to 
them  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  in  a 
manner  govern’d  the  State  in  the  Name  of 
their  unfortunate  Prince,  whom  they  had  made 
their  Prifoner,  and  even  loaded  with  Irons,  like 
a  common  Malefa&ror :  Nor  did  he  forget  to 
refled:  on  the  Outrages  that  had  been  done  to 
their  Religion,  by  deriding  and  vilifying  their 
Gods,  and  attempting  to  demolifh  their  Tem¬ 
ples  and  Images  •,  concluding,  that  it  was  the 
greateft  Reproach  their  Country  could  fufftr, 
tamely  to  fubmit  to  thefe  Outrages  from  a 
handful  of  Foreigners,  who  appeared,  now 
they  were  better  acquainted  with  them,  to  be 
but  Mortals  of  the  fame  Species,  and  who  had 
no  other  Advantage  over  them  than  what  their 
Fire-Arms  and  enchanting  Magick  gave  them  • 
inciting  them  to  behave  themfelves  like  Men, 
aud  deliver  their  Country  from  this  fhameful  and 
intolerable  Slavery.  With  whom  molt  of  the  Ca¬ 
ciques  concur’d  •,  but  fomefalfe  Brethren  amongft 
them,  ’tis  faid,  betray’d  the  Confpiracy  to  Cor¬ 
tez:  Whereupon  Cacumazin  was  made  Prifoner, 
and  his  Brother,  a  Creature  of  the  Spaniards , 
was  made  Cacique  of  *Tezcuco  in  his  ftead  \ 
and  the  reft  of  the  Confpirators  were  difpers’d, 
tho*  not  entirely  difhearten’d  j  for  this  Plot,  to 
free  themfelves  from  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards^  became  in  a  fhort  time  more  general : 

And  Montezuma ,  receiving  Advice,  that  his 
Subjects  were  unanimous  in  their  Refolution  of 
reftoring  him  to  his  Liberty  and  Empire,  and 

H  h  2  to 
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to  difmifs  their  haughty  Guelts  the  Spaniards , 
fummoned  the  vaffal  Princes  to  Mexico ,  who 
came  thither  attended  with  formidable  Bodies 
of  their  Troops  •,  and,  in  this  Situation,  he  had 
the  Courage  to  let  Cortez  know.  That,  having 
acknowledged  his  Mailer  the  King  of  Spain 
the  Heir  of  his  Empire,  and  that  he  held  his 
Dominions  of  him,  as  defcended  from  their 
great  Anceftor  Quizalcoal ;  and  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  rich  Prefent  for  that  King,  to  teftify 
his  Submiflion  and  Dependance  on  him  j  he 
expedled  Cortez  Ihould  withdraw  from  Mexi¬ 
co ,  and  return  to  the  Prince  that  fent  him,  to 
give  him  an  Account  of  the  Succefs  of  his 
Embaffy  :  And  at  the  fame  time  delivered  to 
Cortez  an  immenfe  Treafure,  which  he  and  his 
Subjedts  had  contributed,  in  hopes  that  the 
Avarice  of  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
entirely  fatisfy’d  with  it,  and  that  they  Ihould 
enjoy  the  Poffeffion  of  their  Country,  and  what 
they  had  left,  in  quiet,  freed  from  any  farther 
Outrages  or  Infulcs,  And  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves  introduce  Montezuma  making  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fliort  Speech  on  this  Occafion,  viz. 

“  That  it  was  reafonable,  Cortez  Ihould 
“  now  begin  to  think  oi  his  Departure,  fince 
“  he  was  thus  fully  difpatch’d  :  And  that  the 
«  Motives  or  Pretences  for  his  Stay  being 
«  ceafed,  and  he  having  received,  for  the  Ser- 
“  vice  of  the  King  his  Mailer,  fo  favourable 
“  an  Anfwer  to  his  Embaffy,  the  vaffal  Princes 
“  would  not  fail  to  furmife,  that  he  had  Hill 
“  farther  Views,  if  they  faw  him  perfill  in 
“  remaining  longer  at  that  Court  ;  nor 
“  would  it  be  in  his  Power  to  fupport  and 
“  protedl  th t  Spaniards  againll  them. 

And  Cortez ,  it  feems,  was  under  fuch  Ap- 
prehenfions,  that  he  Ihould  fuddenly  be  at¬ 
tack’d 
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tack’d  by  the  Forces  of  the  whole  Empire,  if  Mexico^ 
he  refufed  to  comply  with  this  reafonable  De- 
mand,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  object  any  fwer  0f 
thing  againft  it>  only  defired  Time  to  build  Cortez,  to 
a  Fleet  to  tranfport  his  Troops  to  Spain,  the  tt^se°ver* 
Fleet  which  brought  him  thither  being  de- ture' 
ftroy’d  :  To  which  the  Mexicans  agreed,  and 
immediately  affign’d  him  Timber,  Work-men, 
and  Labourers,  to  rebuild  his  Ships  ;  which  - 
furnilh’d  him  with  a  pretence  to  ftay  fome  time 
longer  j  and  he  gave  Directions  to  the  Work¬ 
men  not  to  make  too  much  hafte  in  equipping 
the  Fleet,  expe&ing  that  a  Reinforcement  of 
Troops  might  in  a  fhort  time  arrive  from 
Spain ,  and  enable  him  to  maintain  his  Ground 
againft  all  the  Powers  of  Mexico. 

But  while  Cortez,  lived  in  Expectation  of  a  Narvaez, 
friendly  Squadron  coming  to  his  Affiftance, 

Advice  was  brought,  that  eleven  tall  Ships,  a  Body  of 
and  feven  fmaller  Veffels,  with  eight  hundred  Spaniards, 
Spanijh  Foot,  fourfcorc  Horfe,  and  twelve  to  reduce 
Pieces  of  Artillery  on  board,  were  arrived  on  Cortez- 
the  Mexican  Coaft,  near  Vera  Cruz ;  and  that 
they  were  fent  by  Diego  Velafquez ,  Governor  of 
Cuba ,  to  profecute  the  Conqueft  of  Mexico ,  and 
to  make  Cortez  and  all  his  Men  Prifoners, 
that  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  Authority,  and_ 
obey  Paraphilia  de  Narvaez,,  who  had  the 
Command  of  the  Fleet  and  Army  employ’d 
in  this  Expedition.  To  underhand  the  Rea- 
fon  whereof,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look  back 
a  little,  and  call  to  mind,  that  Diego  de  Velaf¬ 
quez,  Governor  of  Cuba ,  firft  formed  the  De- 
fign  of  reducing  Mexico ,  and  provided  a  Fleet 
and  Army,  giving  the  Command  thereof  to 
Hernando  Cortez ,  in  order  to  attempt  that 
Conqueft:  But  being  inform’d,  that  Cortez 
had  a  Defign  to  deprive  him  of  the  Glory  and 

Advantage 
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Advantage  of  the  Enterprize,  and  fet  up  for 
an  Independancy,  Diego  Velafquez  revoked  his 
Commiffion,  and,  before  Cortez  left  the 
Ifland  of  Cuba ,  required  him  to  relinquifh 
that  Command,  and  return.  But  Cortez  and 
his  Friends,  having  embark’d  all  their  For¬ 
tunes  in  the  Defign,  in  hopes  of  mighty  Ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  in  the 
purfuance  of  it,  and  both  Soldiers  and  Seamen 
having  a  high  Opinion  of  the  Valour  and 
Conduct  of  Cortez ,  they  agreed  to  fet  Sail, 
and  proceed  in  the  Enterprize  j  notwithftand- 
ing  the  exprefs  Command  of  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  to  the  contrary.  Whereupon  the  Gover¬ 
nor  fent  Complaints  to  Spain ,  that  Cortez  had 
mutiny’d,  and  run  away  with  the  Ships  and 
Forces  defign’d  for  the  Reduction  of  Mexico  ; 
and  defired  he  might  have  his  Commiffion  of 
Lieutenant-General  renew’d  and  confirm’d  by 
that  Court ;  and  that  he  might  be  conftituted 
Lieutenant-General  of  all  the  Countries  con¬ 
quer’d,  or  to  be  conquer’d  on  the  Continent  of 
Mexico  (for  his  former  Commiffion  was  given 
him  by  Don  Diego  Columbus ,  the  Succeffor  of 
the  celebrated  Columbus  that  difcovered  this 
new  World.)  And  fo  good  was  the  Intereft 
of  Diego  Velafquez  in  the  Court  of  Spain ,  that 
he  received  the  Commiffion  he  defired  :  And, 
being  inform’d  of  the  Succefs  of  the  Spaniards 
linder  Cortez ,  and  fupported  by  the  Commif¬ 
fion  he  had  obtained,  propoled,  by  thisfecond 
Embarkation,  to  reap  all  the  Glory  and  Ad¬ 
vantages  he  at  firft  propofed  to  himfelf  by 
that  Conqueft. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hernando  Cortez ,  meet- 
ting  with  that  incredible  Succefs  that  has  been 
related,  and  being  furnifh’d  with  a  large  Share 
of  Treafure,  by  the  Prefents  made  him  by 
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whole,  by  two  or  three  of  his  Officers,  in  a ' — v 
Ship  to  the  King  of  Spain ,  who  was  juft  em¬ 
barking  for  Germany  as  they  arrived,  in  order 
to  take  upon  him  the  Imperial  Dignity,  as  he 
did  foon  afterwards,  by  the  Name  of  Charles 
the  fifth.  The  new  Emperor  was  mightily 
pleafed  with  the  rich  Prefent  fent  him  by  Cor¬ 
tez ,  efpecially  as  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  an 
Earneft  of  much  greater  Treafures  3  and,  tho* 
he  was  not  at  Leifure  to  attend  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  Indies  before  he  embarked,  left  Orders 
with  his  Council  to  take  the  fupporting  of 
Cortez  into  their  Confideration.  But  fuch,  it 
feems,  was  the  Intereft  of  Diego  Velafquez  at 
the  Court  of  Spain ,  who  had  reprefented  Cor¬ 
tez  as  a  Traitor  and  Deferter,  that  nothing 
was  done  towards  the  affifting  of  him  till  two 
Years  afterwards  3  and  the  Governor  of  Cuba 
was  left  to  purfue  his  Revenge,  which  had 
very  near  loft  the  Spaniards  all  they  had  pof- 
fefs’d  them  I'd  ves  of  on  the  Continent  of  Mexi¬ 
co ,  as  I  ihall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  Royal  Chamber  of  Audience  at  Hifpa- 
niola  faw  the  mifchievous  Confequences  of  a 
Difienfion  among  themfelves,  at  fo  critical  a 
Jun&ure  3  and  reprefented  to  Diego  Velafquez  y 
when  they  heard  he  was  making  Preparations 
to  fall  upon  Cortez ,  that  this  would  probably 
be  of  pernicious  Confequence,  and  deprive 
them  of  thofe  valuable  Acquifitions  they  had 
already  made,  and  perhaps  end  in  the  Ruin 
of  them  all :  And,  when  they  found  Diego 
Velafquez  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  lay 
afide  the  Expedition,  they  fent  fome  Eccle- 
fiafticks  and  Officers  with  Narvaez ,  who  was 
Conftituted  General  of  the  Forces  on  board  the 
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Mexico.  Fleer,  to  mediate  an  Accommodation  between 
him  and  Cortez  •,  and,  if  that  could  not  be 
effected,  to  difpofe  the  Spaniards  of  both  Ar¬ 
mies  to  a  Reconciliation,  and  to  unite  in  the 
Caufe  of  their  Country  and  their  common  So- 
veraign. 

Narvaez  P amphilio  de  Narvaez ,  arriving  with  his 

and  the  Fleet  near  Vera  Cruz ,  fummoned  Gonzalo  de 
from CuL  Sandoval,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor 
arrive  at  °f  that  Fortrefs  by  Cortez ,  to  furrender  :  But 
Vera  Crux  Gonzalo  was  fo  fir  from  complying  with  the 
Summons,  that  he  fent  thofe  that  came  on  that 
Errand  Prifoners  to  Cortez  at  Mexico.  How¬ 
ever,  Narvaez  landed  his  Forces,  and  march’d 
diredtly  to  Zetnpoala  *,  of  which  Cortez  re¬ 
ceiving  Advice,  at  firft  feem’d  Thunder-ftruck  * 
but,  recovering  from  his  Surprize,  refolved  to 
make  Narvaez  Offers  of  Peace,  and  propofe 
the  uniting  their  Forces  in  the  Service  of  their 
Prince.  At  the  fame  time  he  reprefented  to 
Montezuma ,  who  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  Arrival  of  Narvaez ,  That  the  Spaniards 
under  the  Command  of  that  General  were  Sub¬ 
jects  to  the  King  his  Matter,  and  were  come 
upon  a  fecond  Embaffy  to  induce  him  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Overtures  he  had  already  made  *, 
but  that  he  fhould  difpofe  them  to  return  to 
Spain  with  him,  fince  he  had  already  obtain’d 
the  End  of  his  Embaffy. 

Cortez  To  his  own  Men  Cortez  fuggefted,  that  he 
provides  not  doubt  to  bring  the  Spaniards  Narvaez 
themP°le  had  brought  with  him  over  to  his  Party  *,  and 
that  they  would,  in  the  end,  probably  prove 
fuch  a  Reinforcement,  as  wouid  enable  him  to 
finifh  his  Conqueft  of  that  Empire:  And  im¬ 
mediately  applied  himfelf  to  his  Confederate 
Indians ,  to  provide  him  with  fuch  Forces  as 
might  be  neceffary,  in  cafe  he  fhould  not  be 

able 
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able  to  accommodate  Matters  with  Narvaez .  Mexico. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Spani/h  Prifoners  arri- 
ving,  which  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  had  fent  up 
from  Vera  Cruz,  among  whom  were  an  Ec- 
clefiaftic  and  a  Notary,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Narvaez  to  fummon  that  Town,  Cortez  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  great  Civility  ;  and  affured 
them,  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  Orders  in  making  them  Prifoners : 

And,  having  fhewn  them  the  great  Power  he 
exercifed  in  the  Court  of  Mexico ,  he  made . 
them  very  rich  Preients  $  telling  them,  that  he 
relied  on  their  good  Offices  in  difpofing  Nar¬ 
vaez  to  accept  the  Peace  he  had  offer’d  him : 

After  which,  he  difmifs’d  them,  and  order’d 
them  to  be  conducted  to  that  General  with  all 
imaginable  Refpect.  After  thefe,  he  fent  Fa¬ 
ther  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo ,  an  Ecclefiaftic  of 
great  Reputation,  to  propofe  a  Treaty  with 
Narvaez  j  and,  if  that  did  not  fucceed,  to 
found  the  Difpofition  of  his  Officers  and  Sol¬ 
diers,  and  incline  them  to  pacific  Meafures. 

He  furnifh’d  the  Father  alfo  with  Jewels  and 
rich  Prefents  to  the  principal  Officers,  in  order 
to  render  his  Negotiation  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful. 

Father  Bartholomew ,  on  his  Arrival  in  the 
Camp  of  Narvaez ,  gave  him  to  underftand,  of 
what  Advantage  it  would  be  to  their  Soveraign 
and  their  Country  to  unite  their  Arms  j  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  State  of  the  Conqueft, 
and  the  numerous  Alliances  Cortez  had  made 
with  the  Indian  Princes :  But  infinuated,  that 
they  ffiould,  however,  have  Occafion  for  their 
united  Strength,  to  bring  the  Mexicans  under 
their  Subjection,  who  were  naturally  brave,  and 
did  not  want  military  Skill  j  and,  fhould  they 
find  there  was  a  Mifunderftanding  among  the 
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Mexico.  Spaniards ,  they  might  probably  make  their 
Advantages  of  it,  and  deftroy  them  both,  in 
order  to  free  themfelves  from  a  foreign  Yoke. 

To  which  Narvaez ,  ’tis  faid,  haughtily  re- 
ply’d,  that  Diego  de  Velafquez  had  order’d 
him  to  enter  into  no  Treaty  with  the  Rebels,  as 
he  termed  Cortez  and  his  Party  *,  but  that  his 
firft  and  principal  Bufinefs  was  to  compel  them 
to  return  to  their  Duty,  telling  him,  that  he 
fhould  immediately  proclaim  them  all  Tray- 
tors,  who  adhered  to  Cortez ,  having  brought 
fufficient  Forces  with  him  to  compel  their  Obe¬ 
dience,  and  finilh  the  Conqueft  of  that  Coun¬ 
try. 

The  Father  finding  no  Good  to  be  done 
upon  Narvaez ,  apply’d  himfelf  privately  to 
feveral  of  the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  Gentlemen,  who  came  on  pur- 
pofe  from  Hifpaniola ,  to  mediate  a  Peace,  as 
Cortez  cor-  moft  conducive  to  their  Prince’s  Intereft  j  and 
rupts  the  diftributed  the  Prefents  he  had  brought,  with 
great  Judgment.  The  Prifoners  alfo,  whom 
Cortez  had  releafed,  were  very  lavilh  in  his 
Praifes  :  They  defcribed  the  Grandeur  and 
Magnificence  of  the  Mexican  Court}  the 
Sway  that  Cortez  bore  in  it,  and  the  Huma¬ 
nity  and  Courtefy,  with  which  he  treated  all 
Mankind  j  which  had  fuch  an  Effedt  on  the 
Soldiery,  that  moft  of  them  appear’d  ready 
to  join  Cortez ,  who  had  already  obtain’d  fo 
high  a  Charadter  for  his  Valour  and  Con¬ 
duit,  and  given  fuch  fenfible  Proofs  of  his 
Affedtion  for  them. 

A  Treaty  In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  Monte- 
beiween  zuma ,  was  carrying  on  a  private  Negotiation 
Montczu-  wjt}1  pPaYvaez  the  Spanijh  General,  who  had 
Narvea~  g"lven  him  to  underftand,  that  he  came  with  a 
Commiffion  from  the  King  of  Spain ,  to  call 
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Cortez  to  an  Account  for  all  the  Violence  and  Mexico. 
Extortion  he  had  committed  ;  that  he  and  his 
Adherents  were  Fugitives  and  Rebels  j  and 
that  he  would  immediately  advance  and  reftore 
his  Mexican  Majefty  to  his  Liberty,  and  the 
peaceable  Poffeffion  of  his  Dominions,  which, 
it  was  evident,  Cortez  was  endeavouring  to’ 
ufurp.  Whereupon  Montezuma  made  Nar¬ 
vaez,  fome  very  confiderable  Frefents,  and 
lhew  da  Difpofition  to  enter  into  an  Alliance 
with  him  for  their  common  Defence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cortez  was  not  idle  *,  Cortes  en- 
but  as  he  was  much  more  apprehenfive  of  the  de?-V0l^s 
Mi  (chief  he  might  fufFer  from  the  Forces  fent  t0  bnng 
againft  him  by  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  than  TpZtds 
ot  the  Power  of  the  Mexicans ,  he  aoply’d  feat  againft 
himfelf  chiefly  to  gain  the  Officers  of  the  him  to  his 
Troops  lately  arrived,  by  Prefents  and  Caref-  Party' 
les,  which  was  Jiis  principal  View,  in  fend¬ 
ing  Father  Ohnedo  with  Offers  of  Peace  to 
Narvaez.  That  Father  therefore  was  no 
fooner  return’d  to  him,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Succefs  of  his  Negociations  ;  but  he  reiolv’d 
to  take  the  Field  againft  his  Rival,  before  he 
had  an  Opportunity  of  concerting  Meafures 
with  Montezuma  and  the  Mexican  Princes 
and  drawing  them  over  to  his  Party.  Ha-  He  pre- 
'  aflign  d  fourfeore  Spaniards  therefore  Pai^s  to 
under  the  Command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  Lke  the 
to  keep  Garrifon  in  Mexico ,  and  fecure  Mon- PieId' 
tezuma  from  making  his  Efcape  ;  the  reft 
were  order’d  to  be  ready  to  march  at  an 
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he  had  receiv’d  repeated  Advice,  that  Nar¬ 
vaez,  who  commanded  the  Spaniards  lately 
arriv’d,  was  come  with  a  Defign  to  fupplant 
him  }  and  tho’  his  Mexican  Majefty  did  not 
much  wonder,  that  there  Ihould  be  private 
Piques  and  Quarrels  between  the  Subjedls  of  the 
fame  Prince ;  yet  it  was  ftrange,  they  fhould 
be  buffer’d  to  command  two  different  Armies, 
and  clafli  when  the  Intereft  of  their  Prince, 
and  the  publick  Service  required  a  Union  in 
their  Councils  and  Actions.  He  concluded 
therefore,  that  one  of  them  muft  he  a  Rebel  to 
his  King. 

To  which  Cortez  anfwer’d,  as  ’tis  faid,  that 
it  was  true,  they  were  both  the  Subjects  of  the 
fame  Prince,  and  they  both  intended  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  their  King  and  Country  ;  but  were  not 
indeed  agreed  in  the  Methods  of  doing  it  *,  he 
had  refolv'd  therefore  to  march  to  Zempoala  with 
the  beft  part  of  his  Forces,  in  order  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  good  Underftanding  with  Narvaez  and 
his  Troops  and  did  not  doubt,  either  to  dif- 
pofe  thofe  Spaniards  to  return  to  their  Ships, 
or  to  treat  the  Subjects  of  the  Mexican  Em¬ 
pire,  as  a  People,  whom  the  King  of  Spain 
had  taken  under  his  Prote&ion. 

Montezuma  commended  his  Defign ;  but 
obferv’d,  that  as  Narvaez  had  given  out 
threatening  Speeches,  and  feem’d  to  intend  his 
Ruin,  and  commanded  a  Body  of  Forces  ol 
twice  his  Strength  j  it  would  be  prudent  for 
Cortez  to  reinforce  his  little  Army  with  thirty 
or  forty  thoufand  Mexicans ,  which  he  would 
order  to  affemble  forthwith  for  this  Service, 
and  diredl  his  Generals  to  obey  the  Command; 
of  Cortez  :  But  he  wifely  refufed  the  infidiou; 
Offer,  placing  but  flender  Confidence  in  the 
Mexicans ,  fays  the  Hiftorian.  He  was  cau- 
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tious  of  entertaining  Auxilaries,  that  might 
command  him,  knowing  how  he  fhould  be 
embarraffed  in  the  Day  of  Battle  with  a  known 
Enemy  in  Front,  and  pretended  Friends  in 
Flank  and  Rear. 

Cortez ,  having  given  his  Orders  therefore  to 
Alvarado j  to  have  a  ftridt  Eye  over  Monte¬ 
zuma,  and  not  fuffer  too  great  Numbers  of 
the  Mexicans  to  refort  to  him,  or  any  long 
Conferences  between  them ;  and  extorted  a 
Promife  from  the  Royal  Prifoner,  that  he 
would  not  attempt  an  Efcape  in  his  Abfence  ; 
telling  him,  he  fhould  foon  return  to  Mexico , 
in  much  better  Circumftances  *,  began  his 
March  towards  Zempoala ,  and  taking  Tlafcala 
in  his  way,  he  was  received  with  the  higheft 
Flonours  by  that  Republick:  However,  they 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  they  could  not  afiift 
him  with  their  Troops  againft  the  new- arriv’d 
Spaniards ,  whofe  Plorfes  and  Artillery  they 
were  not  able  to  refill:.  Whereupon  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  March  for  Zempoala ,  taking  an 
advantageous  Poft  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
that  City,  where  he  could  either  treat,  or  de¬ 
fend  himfelf  againft  Narvaez ,  if  he  fhould 
be  attack’d.  And  firft,  he  made  frefh  Over-  Q 
.  tures  to  that  General,  for  accommodating  the  “enureS  0f 
Differences  between  them,  and  uniting  their  peace  to 
Forces  in  the  Service  of  their  Country  ^  and  Narvaez. 
even  offered,  ’tis  faid,  to  relinquifh  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  Conqueft,  and  go  upon  fome 
other  Enterprize  with  his  Adherents,  rather 
than  the<King’s  Service  fhould  fuffer.  And  tho’ 

Narvaez  refufed  to  give  him  any  other  Terms 
than  thofe  of  furrendering  at  Difcretion ;  yet 
the  Conceffions  Cortez  made,  had  fuch  an  Ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Officers  and  Soldiers,  which  Nar¬ 
vaez  commanded,  that  Cortez  was  fenfible. 
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Mexico,  he  fliould  meet  with  but  a  faint  Refiftance 
from  them  :  And  underftanding  by  fome  De- 
ferters,  that  Narvaez  trufted  fo  much  to  the 
Superiority  of  his  Forces,  that  he  kept  but  a 
very  negligent  Guard,  he  refolv’d  to  attempt 
to  furprize  his  Enemy  in  the  Night-time. 
Cortex  Accordingly,  in  a  very  dark  tempeftuous 
furprizes  Night,  when  Narvaez  leaft  expected  fuch  a 
andmakes  Vifit,  Cortez  fell  upon  his  Quarters,  and  made 
him  Fri-  him  and  his  principal  Officers  Prifoners,  before 
foner.  they  were  well  awake :  Whereupon  the  reft 
The  of  his  Troops  flung  down  their  Arms,  and 
Troops  rnoft  of  them  enter’d  into  the  Service  of  Cor- 
vaez^ierve  tez'  And  here  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  Cor- 
under  h?z,  by  his  artful  Treaties  and  Negotiations 
Cortez,  in  the  firft  place,  and  by  his  Courage  and 
Condud  in  defeating  an  Enemy  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  him  in  Numbers,  and  efpecially  in 
Horfe  and  Artillery,  ffiew’d  himfelf  to  be  a 
good  Soldier  *  tho’  he  can  never  be  allow’d  to 
be  a  very  great  Statefman,  that,  with  all  his 
Succefs  and  Advantages,  knew  no  other  way 
of  eftablifhing  himfelf,  but  by  the  Extirpation 
of  the  defencelefs  Indians. 

The  Info-  While  Cortez  was  engaged  in  this  Expedi- 
lence  of  t}on  againft  Narvaez ,  Pedro  de  Alvarado ,  who 
Ly/flefT  was  kfr  t0  command  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico , 
in  Mexico,  and  fecure  the  Perfon  of  Montezuma ,  behaved 
himfelf  with  that  Infolence  and  Cruelty,  and 
difcover’d  fuch  an  infatiable  avaritious  Tem¬ 
per,  as  united  the  whole  City  againft  him :  The 
People  became  defperate,  when  they  found 
there  was  no  End  of  his  Extortions,  and  that 
they  were  daily  plunder’d  and  murder’d  for 
their  Wealth  ;  their  Religion  derided,  and 
their  very  Gods  defaced  and  demolifh’d.  But 
the  principal  Occaflon  of  this  Infurreftion  at 
Mexico  was  Alvarado's,  falling  upon  the  Mexi¬ 
can 
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can  Nobility  at  a  Religious  Feftival,  when  Mexico.' 
they  were  rnoft  of  them  affembled  on  that  Oc- 
cafion,  and  engaged  with  the  common  People 
in  that  folemn  Dance  called  Mitotes  \  wherein 
all  Diftindion  is  laid  afide,  and  the  whole 
Gity,  Noblemen,  and  Plebeians,  great  and 
fmall,  join  annually  in  celebrating  the  Day. 

The  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  relates,  that  Alvarado,  Alvarado 
obferving  they  had  put  on  their  Jewels  and  maffacres 
richeft  Ornaments  on  this  Occafion,  affembled  and  PIun* 
his  Soldiers,  and  fell  upon  them,  putting  above  ^extern 
two  thoufand  of  the  Mexican  Nobility  to  the  Nobility. 
Sword,  and  plunder’d  whatever  was  valuable 
about  them.  Nor  are  the  Fads  (either  the 
Slaughter,  or  the  Robbery)  denied  by  any  of 
the_  Spanijh  Hiftorians  ;  only  they  endeavour 
to  juftify  the  Adion  in  their  ufual  way  5  that 
is,  by  pretending  there  was  a  Plot  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards  on  that  Day. 

Some  pretend,  that  they  were  incited  by  Nar¬ 
vaez  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards  of  Cortez's, 

Party  ;  and  that  Montezuma  himfelf  encourag’d 
the  Infurredion,  in  the  Abfence  of  that  Gene¬ 
ral,  to  obtain  his  Liberty :  While  others  af¬ 
firm,  that  Montezuma  had  no  Share  in  the 
Confpiracy  *,  but  that  his  Subjects,  encouraged 
by  the  Declarations  of  Narvaez  againft  Cor¬ 
tez,  and  the  Abfence  of  moft  of  the  Spaniards , 
agreed  to  fall  upon  their  Quarters,  give  their 
Emperor  his  Liberty,  and  free  themfelves  from 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Spanijh  Garrifon.  Others 
fay,  that  the  Indian  Priefts  were  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Confpiracy,  feeing  their  Religion  in 
danger,  and  another  about  to  be  introduced  j 
and  all  agree,  they  were  very  adive  in  anima¬ 
ting  their  People  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  Attacks  ol  the  Spaniards .  It  is  alio  agreed, 

'  that 
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Mexico,  that  the  Day  before  this  folemn  Feftival,  fome 
■’v"-*-'  of  the  Mexican  Nobility  and  Priefts  attended 
Alvarado ,  apprized  him  of  the  affembling  of 
the  Multitude  the  next  Day,  to  celebrate  the 
Feftival,  that  he  might  not  be  alarm’d  on  that 
Occ  ifion  *  and  actually  obtained  his  Permiffion 
before  they  would  refolve  on  the  Solemnization 
of  it :  But  then  fome  of  them  pretend,  that 
Arms  were  difcover’d  concealed  in  the  Tem¬ 
ples  afterwards  ;  and  that  the  Mexicans  only 
took  the  Opportunity  of  this  Feftival  to  put 
the  Plot  againft  the  Spaniards  in  Execution. 

However,  thofe  that  fpeak  moft  favourably 
of  this  Adlion,  acknowledge,  that  Alvarado 
fell  upon  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  dis¬ 
arm'd  ;  and  that  they  did  not  fall  upon  the 
Spaniards :  That  all  the  Jewels  and  rich  Or¬ 
naments  of  the  murder’d  Nobility  were  carried 
off  by  the  Spaniards  j  and  that  Alvarado  never 
made  any  Excule  or  Apology  for  the  Outrage. 
Th zMexi-  Whereupon  the  Mexicans,  expediting  they  ftiould 
cam  unite  all  be  maffacred  if  Cortez  returned  with  a 
their  Reinforcement  of  Troops,  affembled  from  all 
againft  Parts,  and  attack’d  the  Spanifh  Quarters  on 
the  Spani-  every  Side,  chufing  rather  to  die  with  their 
aids.  Arms  in  their  Hands,  than  to  be  murder’d  in 
cold  Blood.  And,  altho’  they  were  beaten  off 
by  the  Artillery  and  Fire-Arms  of  the  Befieged  j 
yet,  as  they  had  cut  off  all  their  Provifions, 
the  Mexicans  would  probably  have  ftarved  Al¬ 
varado,  if  Cortez  had  not  returned  fuddenly 
to  his  Relief:  Pie  fent  therefore  Exprefs  after 
Exprefs  to  Cortez ,  to  haften  his  March ;  let¬ 
ting  him  know,  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
furrender,  if  he  was  not  fpeedily  fupplied  and 
reinforced. 


Cortez 


zuma. 
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Cortez  bad  juft  finifh’d  the  Defeat  of  Nar-  Mexico. 
•vaezy  when  he  received  Advice  of  the  Diftrefs  ^ 

his  People  were  in  at  Mexico  ;  and,  having  in- 
corporated  all  the  Troops  Narvaez  brought  Mexico. 
over  with  his  own,  began  his  March  towards 
Mexico ,  with  a  thoufand  SpanijJj  Foot,  an 
hundred  Horfe,  and  feveral  thoufand  Confe¬ 
derate  Indians  ;  leaving  at  the  fame  time  Gar- 
rifons  in  the  Towns  of  Zempoala  and  Vera 
Cruz.  Nor  did  the  Mexicans  offer  to  inter¬ 
rupt  his  March  :  They  retired,  upon  his  Ap¬ 
proach,  from  the  Spanijh  Quarters,  and  left 
that  Part  of  the  Town  deftitute  of  Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Montezuma,  *tis  faid,  met  the  General  at  HfsLTige 
his  Return,  and  congratulated  his  Succefs  :  of  Monte- 
But  he,  having  been  inform’d  of  that  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Negotiations  with  Narvaez  and  his  own 
Subjeds,  in  his  Abfence,  in  order  to  procure 
his  Liberty,  turned  from  Montezuma  with  all 
the  Contempt  imaginable-,  not  fo  much. as 
vouchfafing  to  fpeak  to  him.  Bernal  Diaz , 
who  accompanied  Cortez  in  this  Expedition, 
fays,  that  he  now  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be 
powerful  enough  to  fubdue  the  Mexican  Em¬ 
pire,  without  courting  Montezuma  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects  5  and  therefore  carried  every  thing  with 
a  high  Hand,  or  to  that  effeCt :  Which,  other 
Hiftorians  obferve,  was  a  very  great  Error  ; 
for,  if  the  General  had,  on  his  returning  in 
Triumph  with  fuch  an  Addition  of  Forces, 
enter’d  into  a  Treaty  with  that  Emperor  and 
his  Nobility,  they  would  have  yielded  to  al- 
moft  any  Terms  ;  and  he  might  have  gained 
the  Dominion  of  that  Empire,  for  the  King  of 
Spain  his  Mafter,  without  any  Bloodfhed.  But 
he  was  too  much  elated  with  his  Succefs,  to 
think  of  pacific  Ms-ffures.  On  the  contrary 
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he  refolvcd  to  give  them  a!]  manner  of  Pro^ 
vocations,  and  even  to  render  them  defperate, 
that  he  might  have  a  Colour  to  deftroy  them, 
and  feize  all  their  Poffettions,  whether  Lands 
or  Treasure.  He  had  found  a  Garrifon  of 
fourfeore  Spaniards  able  to  repel  the  whole 
Force  of  Mexico  5  and  he  did  not  doubt,  now 
he  faw  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  eleven  hundred 
Spanifo  Horfe  and  Foot,  with  a  multitude  of 
Confederate  Indians ,  he  fhould  be  able,  by 
Force,  to  reduce  the  Mexicans ,  and  make 
them  Slaves :  But  he  was  near  paying  very 
dear  for  his  Prefumption  ;  for,  fending  out  a 
Detachment  of  four  hundred  Spaniards  and 
Tlafcalans ,  in  Search  of  the  Enemy,  who  were 
retired  to  the  far  theft  Part  of  the  City,  they 
were  furrounded,  and  in  danger  of  having  their 
Retreat  cut  off-,  and  he  himfelf,  with  the  reft 
of  his  Troops,  efcaped  very  narrowly  being 
ftarved,  or  cut  in  pieces,  as  will  appear  in  the 
enfuing  Relation  :  For  the  Mexicans ,  render’d 
brave  by  their  Defpair,  were  not  afraid  to  at¬ 
tack  Cortez  in  his  Quarters,  tho5  defended  by 
a  numerous  Garrifon  and  a  Train  of  Artillery  : 
And,  when  at  any  time  he  made  a  Sally,  he 
found  Intrenchments  in  the  Streets,  and  the 
Bridges  broken  down,  which  render’d  his  Ca¬ 
valry  in  a  manner  ufelefs  •,  and,  tho’  he  ufually 
came  off  victorious,  he  found  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  very  great  Error,  in  Ihutting  himfelf 
up  m  Mexico ,  from  whence  it  was  almoft  im- 
poffrble  to  make  his  Retreat,  and  where  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  fetch  in  Provifions, 
the  Enemy  being  Matters  of  all  the  Caufeys 
that  led  to  the  Town,  and  of  all  the  Boats 
upon  the  Lake :  So  that,  if  his  People  were 
not  deftroy’d  by  the  continual  Attacks  of  the 

Enemy, 
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Enemy,  they  muft  certainly  in  time  be  re-  Mexico, 
duced  by  Famine.  u— 

In  this  Diifrefs  Cortez  thought  fit  to  endea-  He  pro- 
vour  a  Reconciliation  with  Montezuma  and  P0^  to 
make  ufe  of  the  Authority  he  Fill  retained  "eatwith 
among  his  Subjects  to  induce  them  to  lay  down 
their  Arms,  and  permit  the  Spaniards  to  march 
out  of  Mexico  ;  which,  it  was  prefumed,  ahey 
would  readily  come  into,  that  they  might  o-et 
rid  of  a  People  fo  much  dreaded,  as  welfas 
hated  by  them.  Accordingly,  a  Parley  being 
propofed  and  agreed  to,  Montezuma  appeared 
on  the  Battlements  of  the  Palace  ^  and,  fome  of 
the  Mexican  Nobility  advancing  to  hear  what 
Overtures  he  would  make  them,  the  Spaniards 
tell  us,  their  Emperor  made  a  Speech  to  his 
Subjects  •,  wherein  he  gently  reprimanded  them 
for  taking  up  Arms  without  his  Leave,  tho’ 
it  was  with  an  Intention  to  obtain  the  Liberty 
of  their  Prince  •,  declaring,  that  he  was  in 
reality  under  no  manner  of  Reftraint,  but  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Spaniards  upon  Choice  :  That 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  fiiew  the  Spani¬ 
ards  this  Favour,  on  account  of  the  Refped 
they  had  always  paid  him,  and  out  of  Duty 
to  the  Prince  that  fent  them :  That  their  Em- 
bafiy  being  difpatch’d,  he  was  about  to  difmifs 
thefe  Foreigners  from  his  Court ;  and  defired 
his  Subje&s  would  lay  down  their  Arms  and 
not  interrupt  their  March,  and  he  fhould  readi¬ 
ly  pardon  their  having  taken  up  Arms  or  fa 
that  effedt. 

Whether  this  Speech  is  genuine  or  not  it 
is  evident,  the  Mexicans  had  little  Regard5  to 
it:  Whatever  their  Emperor’s  Words  were 
they  knew  they  were  put  into  his  Mouth  by 
the  Spaniards ,  whofe  Prifoner  he  was  and 
tended  only  to  procure  them  a  fafe  Retreat  ; 
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Mexico,  and  they  were  fenfible,  if  they  loft  the  AcC 
vantage  they  had,  they  muft  never  expect  fuch 
another  Opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  thefe 
unwelcome  Guefts.  They  had  them  now 
coop’d  up  in  this  Fortrefs,  where  no  Relief 
could  be  brought  them,  and  from  whence  it 
was  fcarce  poftible  for  them  to  retreat,  if  the 
Mexicans  broke  down  the  Bridges  and  Caufeys 
upon  the  Lake,  and  made  fuch  Ditches  and 
Trenches  in  the  Streets  as  the  Spaniards  them* 
fplves  had  taught  them  :  But  forefaw, 
that  if  their  Enemies  ever  got  over  the  Lake 
again,  they  might  not  only  receive  frefh  Rein¬ 
forcements  from  Spain  and  their  Indian  Allies, 
but  they  muft  engage  them  to  great  Difadvan- 
tage  in  the  open  Country,  having  nothing  to 
Th zMcxi-  Qppofe  their  Horfe  and  Artillery.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  refufe  cans  refolved  therefore  not  to  confent  to  a  Cef- 
to  let  Cor-  pation  0f  Arms  ;  but  rejected  the  Overture 
with  Difdain,  as  being  framed  only  to  give 
their  mortal  Enemies  an  Opportunity  of  efca- 
ping  out  of  their  Hands,  and  reinforcing  them- 
felves,  to  the  DeftruCtion  of  their  Country:  And 
ibme  Hiftorians  fay,  they  were  fo  enraged  at  the 
Overture,  that  they  ftrot  at  their  Emperor  for 
making  it,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  Others 
fay,  he  was  wounded  by  Accident.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mexicans  gave  out,  that  the 
Spaniards  murder’d  him  afterwards  -in  their 
Retreat,  when  they  found  they  could  not  carry 
him  off ;  which  laft  feems  to  me  much  the 
moft  probable  Opinion. 

fie  Cortez ,  finding  the  Mexicans  were  not  to  be 

piarches  amufed  with  infidious  Fropofals,  from  what 
th-NicUu  Hand  foever  they  came  *,  that  his  Provifions 
0  were  al moft  fpent,  and  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  make  his  Retreat  in  the  Day¬ 
time,  refolved  to  attempt  it  in  a  dark  Night, 

Llaving; 
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Having  divided  the  Treafure  therefore  amongft 
his  Men,  with  which  they  were  pretty  well 
loaded,,  for  it  amounted  to  the  Value  of  a  Mil¬ 
lion  of  Crowns,  he  iffued  out  of  his  Quarters 
at  Midnight,  the  Weather  being  extremely 
tempeftuous,  whereby  his  March  was  for  fome 
time  concealed ,  but  he  had  not  advanced  a 
Mile  upon  the  Caufey,  before  he  found  him- 
felf  attack’d  on  every  Side  by  the  Mexicans , 
both  by  Land  and  Water,  the  Lake  being 
filled  with  their  Canoes  or  Boats ;  and,  as  they 
had  broke  down  the  Bridges,  and  cut  the 
Caufey  through  in  feveral  Places,  the  Spani - 
f irds  were  in  great  Danger  of  being  entirely 
cut  off.  Cortez  indeed  had  forefeen  this,  and 
provided  a  portable  Bridge  to  pafs  the  Breaches 
in  the  Caufey,  which  was  of  great  Ufe  to  him 
in  feveral  Places ;  But  the  Indians  found  means 
to  deftroy  this  Bridge  before  they  were  all 
pafs’d  over,  and  their  Rear-guard,  confiding 
of  two  or  three  hundred  Spaniards ,  and  a 
thoufand  Tlafcalans ,  was  cut  in  pieces :  They 
loft  alfo  their  Artillery,  Prifoners,  Baggage, 
and  Treafure,  with  fix  and  forty  Horfes. 
However,  Cortez ,  with  the  beft  part  of  his 
Forces,  broke  through  the  Indians ,  and  efcaped 
to  the  other  Side  of  the  Lake.  Some  impute 
this  Lofs  to  the  Avarice  of  his  Soldiers,  who 
were  fo  loaded  with  Gold  and  Silver,  that 
they  could  fcarce  make  ufe  of  their  Arms  ; 
and  poflibly  there  may  be  fome  Truth  in  it; 
But,  I  believe,  every  one,  who  conliders  his 
Circumftances,  mult  be  of  Opinion,  that  he 
was  very  fortunate  in  efcaping  fo  well.  Had 
the  Enemy  provided  a  Body  of  Forces  to  op- 
pofe  him  on  the  farther  Side  of  the  Lake,  he 
muft  inevitably  have  perifh’d  •,  but  they  did 
not  exped  his  Rallying  out  fo  fuddenly,  efpe- 
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Mexico,  cially  in  that  tempeftuous  Seafon  ^  and  there- 
w  fore  were  not  provided  to  attack  them. 

De  Solis ,  the  Hiftorian,  endeavours  to  give 
us  a  very  particular  Account  of  this  Adion  j 
admires  the  Valour  and  Condud  of  Cortez  and 
his  Officers,  and  informs  us  how  every  one 
diftinguifh’d  himfelf  in  this  memorable  Re¬ 
treat  :  But,  as  he  fays  juft  before,  that  it  was 
performed  in  a  dark  tempeftuous  Night,  and 
in  the  utmoft  Hurry  and  Confufion,  no  great 
Regard  is  to  be  given  to  the  Particulars  he 
has  given  us.  He  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
they  arrived,  juft  as  it  was  Day-light,  on  the 
firm  Land  >  and  thought  themfelves  very  hap¬ 
py  that  there  was  no  Army  to  oppofe  them 
there,  and  that  they  were  purfued  no  farther,  till 
they  had  Time  to  form  and  recover  themfelves 
from  their  Confternation. 

Montezu-  This  good  Fortune,  it  feems,  was  owing 
ma  and  to  the  Compaffion  the  Mexicans  exprefs’cl  for 
faid^tobe  £^e  two  ^ons  Montezuma,  and  feveral  Princes 
murder’d  °f  t^ie  Royal  Blood,  whom  they  found  flaugh- 
jn  this  Re-  ter’d  among  the  Spaniards ,  when  the  Day-light 
treat.  appeared.  The  Mexicans  relate,  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  himfelf  was  of  this  Number  •,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  murder’d  both  him  and  his  Sons, 
when  they  found  they  could  not  carry  them 
off.  The  Spaniards ,  on  the  other  hand,  fay, 
that  Montezuma  was  killed  before,  by  the  Ar¬ 
row's  of  the  Mexicans  •,  and  that  the  Princes 
alfo  were  accidentally  killed  in  this  Engage¬ 
ment,  while  it  was  dark,  and  they  could  not 
diftinguifh  Friends  from  Foes.  But  however 
that  was,  it  is  agreed,  the  Princes  were  found 
dead,  pierced  through  with  many  Wounds  ■, 
Th tMexi-  and  the  Mexicans  deferred  the  Purfuit  of  the 
cans  fo-  Spaniards ,  to  folemnize  the  Exequies  of  thofe 
their  Fu -  tw0  Pnnces»  or  of  Montezuma  himfelf.  To 
neral.  *  '  which 
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■which  piece  of  Piety,  Cortez ,  and  the  Spaniards  Mexico.- 
who  were  left  alive,  in  a  great  meafure,  ow’d  *"v-**J 
their  Safety. 

The  Spaniards ,  having  halted  fome  time  to 
refreffi  themfelves,  and  take  Care  of  their 
wounded  Men,  continued  their  March  towards 
* Tlafcala ,  the  Country  of  their  faithful  Allies 
-and  Confederates  :  But  they  had  not  advanced  They  cone 
many  Leagues  before  they  were  again  overtaken  pnu!r  5he 
and  attack’d  by  the  Mexicans ,  at  a  time  when  ru‘  ult* 
they  were  fo  fatigued  and  harrafs’d,  that  had 
not  Cortez  taken  Poffeffion  of  a  Temple,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  Wall  of  a  large  Extent,  that 
very  fortunately  lay  in  his  Way,  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  repulfed  the 
Enemy.  But  the  Mexicans ,  finding  they  could 
make  no  Impreffion  on  the  Spaniards ,  as  they 
lay  entrench’d  within  thofe  Walls,  thought  fit 
to  found  a  Retreat.  However,  Cortez ,  appre¬ 
hending  he  ffiould  be  diftrefs’d  here  for  want 
of  Provifions,  began  his  March  again  at  Mid¬ 
night,  with  great  Silence,  in  hopes  to  have 
got  the  Start  of  the  Enemy  fo  far,  that  he 
fhould  have  reached  the  Tlafcalan  Territories 
before  they  could  have  overtaken  him :  But, 
to  his  great  Surprize,  being  arrived  on  the 
Top  of  a  very  high  Mountain,  he  difcover’d 
the  whole  Forces  of  the  Mexicans ,  confiding 
(according  to  their  Hiftorians)  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  Men,  drawn  up  in  Battalia ,  in  the 
Valley  of  Otumbay  through  which  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  pafs,  in  his  Way  to  Blafcala. 

Whereupon  Be  Solis  relates,  Cortez  made 
only  this  ffiort  Speech  to  his  Officers ;  We 

MUST  EITHER.  DIE,  OR  CONQUER:  The 

Cause  of  our  God  fight  for  us. 

And,  finding  an  uncommon  Ardour  in  his  The  Rat- 
Soldiers  to  engage  immediately  led  them  on.  of, 
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Mexico.  The  Fight,  they  pretend,  was  for  fome  time 
''V— ^  bloody  and  obftinate  ;  and  that  Cortez ,  appre¬ 
hending  his  Men  would  be  wearied  out  by  the 
continual  Supplies  of  frefh  Forces  which  the 
Indians  poured  in  upon  him,  gave  a  furprizing 
Turn  to  the  Battle,  by  attacking  the  Imperial 
Standard  carried  by  the  Mexican  General,  who 
was  furrounded  by  their  Nobility  :  For,  having 
routed  them,  killed  the  General,  and  taken 
the  Standard,  the  reft  of  the  Troops  turned 
The  Spa-  their  Backs,  and  fled  ;  and  were  purfued  with 
nuirds  vie-  incredible  Slaughter  by  the  Ilafcalans.  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards ,  who  made  themfelves  ample 
Amends,  with  the  Spoils  of  the  Enemy,  for 
the  Treafure  they  loft  on  retiring  from  the 
City  of  Mexico . 

They  They  tell  us,  indeed,  as  ufual,  that  their 
aferibe  it  Protecftor  St.  James  viflbly  fought  for  them  $ 
t0  d  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  a  Miracle,  at 
laft,  for  their  Victory.  But  as  they  relate,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  Mexicans  durft  never 
oppofe  their  Horfe  or  Fire-Arms,  a  General 
of  an  ordinary  Capacity  might,  one  would 
think,  have  obtained  a  Victory,  armed  with 
fuch  Advantages,  over  the  naked  defencelefs 
Indians ,  without  the  Help  of  Miracles.  And, 
Rather  a  however  great  and  deciflve  this  Victory  is  re- 
fort u.nate  prefbnted  to  be,  it  appears,  that  Cortez  conti  - 
than  a  nued  his  Retreat  from  Mexico ,  and  did  not 
Yiftory.  think  himfelf  fafe  till  he  arrived  at  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  his  Friends  and  Confederates  the  Ilafca - 
An  Em-  Ians :  Nor  had  he  remained  long  here,  before 
baffy  from  an  Embafly  came  to  that  Republic,  from  the 
the  Mixt-  new-eledted  Emperor  Qitellavaca,  to  negotiate 
liafcaltm  a  Peace  between  the  two  Nations  of  Mexico 
and  Ilafcala ,  and  propofe  the  uniting  their 
Forces  againft  their  common  Enemy  the  Spa¬ 
niard  :  And,  tho’  a  Majority  of  the  Senate 

agreed 
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agreed  to  remain  firm  to  their  Alliance  with 
Cortez  yet  there  were  thofe  amongft  them 
that  reprefen  ted  it  was  no  lefs  the  Intereft  of 
the  Tlafcalans ,  than  of  the  Mexicans ,  to  drive 
thele  Foreigners  out  of  their  Country  -y  for  that 
they  plainly  intended  the  Subverfion  of  their 
Religion,  as  well  as  Government,  and  to  bring 
them  under  the  Power  of  an  unknown  arbitra¬ 
ry  Dominion  ;  whereas  they  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  Freedom,  and  were  never 
fubjedt  to  the  Will  of  any  Prince  whatever. 

But,  it  leans,  the  Mexicans  were  more  The  71 ay- 
dreaded  by  this  Republic  than  the  Spaniards  5  <ala™  re- 
and  the  generality  of 'that  People  ftill  looked  fufe  t(f 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  be  fent  from  Heaven  to  party" of 
their  Affiftance  againft  that  ancient  Enemy  of  Cortez, 
their  State.  The  Ambaffadors  from  Mexico 
therefore  were  difmifs’d,  with  fome  Marks  of 
Contempt,  and  Preparations  made  to  carry  on 
the  War  againft  that  Empire,  in  Confederacy 
with  the  Spaniards. 

The  Mexicans  were  more  fuccefsful  in  their  A  Confe- 
Negotiations  with  the  City  and  Territory  ofderac>r 
Tepeaca ,  a  Country  that  lay  between  Tlafcala  ^£'veen 
and  the  Spanijh  Fort  of  Vera  Cruz.  They  in-  tniTe- 
cited  this  People  to  take  up  Arms  againft  the peaca'. 
Spaniards  ^  and  the  Tepeacansi  having  concluded 
an  Alliance  with  Mexico ,  actually  cut  off  fome 
fmall  Parties  that  Cortez  fent  from  Tlafcala  to 
Vera  Cruz  ;  infomuch,  that  the  General  found 
it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  reduce  Tepeaca ,  in 
order  to  keep  open  his  Communication  with 
the  Sea:  And  accordingly,  both  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Tlafcalans  made  Preparations  to  invade 
Tepeaca.  The  Mexicans ,  on  the  other  hand, 
fent  them  a  Reinforcement  of  Troops ;  and  a 
general  Battle  enfued  j  wherein  Cortez  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  defeat  their  united  Forces  Aft 
Yol.  XXVIII.  LI  -  ter 
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Mexico,  ter  which,  the  City  and  Territory  of  'feptaca. 
Pp  J  fubmitted  to  the  Conqueror,  who  took  a  fevere 
fufcduTd  Revenge  on  that  unhappy  People,  murdering 
by  Cortez,  great  Numbers  of  them  in  cold  Blood,  and 
felling  the  reft  for  Slaves.  And  a  Spanijh 
Fortrefs  was  erebted  at  Fepeaca ,  to  which  they 
gave  the  Name  of  Segura  de  la  Fr  outer  a ,  or 
Fhe  Security  of  the  Frontier ;  which  was  the 
fecond  Colony  the  Spaniards  fix’d  in  that  Part 
of  the  Continent.  Cortez  alfo  reduced  the 
City  of  Guacachula ,  and  feveral  other  Towns, 
by  the  Affiftance  of  his  Indian  Confederates, 
of  whom  he  had  not  lefs  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  in  his  Army  at  this  time :  For  Cortez 
had  learnt,  from  his  Misfortunes  at  Mexico ,  to 
regulate  his  Conduct.  He  found  it  necefifary 
now  to  cultivate  a  good  Correfpondence  with 
the  Caciques  and  Princes  of  the  Country,  and 
to  take  their  T roops  into  his  Service,  tho’  he 
had  formerly  flighted  their  Affiftance  pretty 
much.  He  faw  his  Error  alfo  in  neglebting 
to  poflfefs  himfelf  of  fuch  Towns  and  Paflfes 
as  might  keep  open  his  Communication  with 
the  Sea,  with  his  own  People  at  Vera  Cruz9 
and  with  his  Allies.  Having  taken  a  particu¬ 
lar  Survey  therefore  of  the  Country,  he  made 
himfelf  Matter  of  all  fuch  Pofts  as  might  be 
of  Advantage  to  him  in  reducing  the  City  of 
Mexico ,  which  was  ever  his  principal  View ; 
Vcffels  And,  as  he  was  fenfible  there  was  no  approach- 
bu:k  fcr  ing  that  City  by  Land,  but  on  the  Caufeys, 
w>njcj1  might  be  broken  down,  he  order’d 
thirteen  Brigantines  and  Sloops  to  be  built, 
which  would  make  him  Mailer  of  the  Navb 
gation  of  the  Lake,  and  enable  him  to  attack 
the  Town  on  every  Side  by  Water,  as  well  as 
Land.  The  Timbers  and  Planks  of  thefe  he 
caufed  to  be  prepared  by  the  Spanijh  Carpen¬ 
ter^ 
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ter 3,  aftifted  by  feveral  thoufand  Indians ,  at  Mexico. 
Vera  Cruz 3  and  afterwards  made  the  poor 
Natives  carry  them  on  their  Shoulders  over 
the  Mountains  to  the  Lake  of  Mexico ,  a  Jour¬ 
ney  of  near  three  hundred  Miles  3  and  here 
the  Brigantines  were  put  together,  and  launch’d. 

While  thefe  V efiels  were  building^  Cortez  af-  Cortez 
fembled  an  Army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Pofffcfle3 
Confederate  Indians ,  and  made  himfelf  Matter 
of  Tezcuco,  and  feveral  other  confiderable  about  that 
Towns  upon  the  Lake  j  where  he  laid  up  City. 
Magazines  of  Ammunition  and  Provifion,  to 
carry  on  the  intended  Siege  of  the  Capital. 

He  was  fo  fortunate  alfo,  before  he  enter’d  Receives 
upon  this  grand  Enterprize,  to  be  joined  by  r  Kem" 
near  three  hundred  Spaniards  from  Cuba  and  ofty™ 
Jamaica ,  who  chofe  to  follow  his  Fortunes,  aril 
tho  they  were  lent  out  by  thole  who  were  no 
Friends  to  Cortez ,  and  with  a  View  of  depri¬ 
ving  him  of  the  Advantage  of  this  Conqueft  ; 
and  with  thefe  he  received  a  Supply  of  Arms 
and  Ammunition,  and  fome  Recruits  of 
Horfes. 

Thus  prepared  and  reinforced,  Cortez  com¬ 
manded  a  Captain,  five  and  twenty  Spaniards , 
and  twelve  Rowers,  to  go  on  board  each  of 
the  thirteen  Brigantines  :  He  alfo  placed  one 
of  his  Field-pieces  on  board  every  one  of  the 
Velfels 3  and,  while  his  Fleet  failed  to  take  a 
View  of  the  City,  he  poffefs’d  himfelf  of  the 
three  principal  Caufeys  leading  thither,  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  as  many  Attacks  by  Land.  All 
the  Europeans  Cortez  had  in  his  Army  at  this 
time  amounted  to  no  more  than  nine  hundred, 
of  which  about  two  hundred  were  Mufketteers 
and  Crofs-bows,  eighty-fix  were  Horfe,  and 
the  reft  Pikemen  3  and  his  Train  of  Artillery 
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Mexico,  confided  of  eighteen  Field-pieces,  fifteen  v/herS- 
of  were  Brafs. 

The  Siege  The  firft  Engagement  with  the  Mexicans 
of  Mexico  happen’d  upon  the  Water  j  for,  when  the  Spa- 
com  men-  n'iar^s  approach’d  the  City  with  their  Brigan¬ 
tines,  an  innumerable  Swarm  of  Canoes  and 
Periaguoes  (Indian  Boats)  came  out  of  the 
Canals  of  the  City  to  oppofe  them  *,  whofe 
Feathers  and  Arms,  fays  De  Solis  the  Hifto- 
rian,  afforded  a  Profpedt  both  beautiful  and 
terrible.  They  feem’d  to  cover  the  Lake:  But 
the  Brigantines,  having  the  Advantage  of  the 
Wind,  run  in  among  the  Canoes,  funk  and 
cverfet  them  at  plealure,  having  fcarce  any 
Occafion  to  make  ufe  of  their  Arms.  Where¬ 
upon  thofe  Canoes  that  efcaped  the  firft  Shock, 
fled,  with  the  utmoft  Precipitation,  back  to  the 
City,  whither  they  where  followed  by  the  Bri¬ 
gantines,  and  feveral  great  Shot  fired  into  the 
Town,  to  terrify  the  Inhabitants.  After  which, 
the  Brigantines  retired  ;  and  the  next  Day 
fome  Progrefs  was  made  at  the  three  Attacks 
by  Land  5  but  the  Enemy  had  made  fuch 
Breaches  and  Intrenchments  on  the  Caufeys, 
as  render’d  the  Approaches  very  difficult:  And, 
whenever  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  attack 
them,  Canoes  full  of  armed  Indians  iffued  from 
the  Town,  and  charged  them  in  Flank  j 
which  obliged  Cortez  to  order  fome  of  the 
Brigantines  ro  fupport  his  Land  Forces  on  the 
feveral  Caufeys,  and  beat  off  the  Canoes :  He 
alfo  caufed  fome  thoufand  Canoes  to  be  made, 
and  manned  by  his  Confederates,  that  might 
follow  the  Mexicans  into  the  Shallows  and 
Creeks,  where  his  Brigantines  could  not  pur- 
fue  them.  But,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Pre¬ 
cautions,  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians  relate,  that  the 
Mexicans ,  by  their  Stratagems,  gained  feveral 

Advantages 
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'Advantages  of  Cortez.  At  one  time,  "they  Mexico, 
laid  an  Ambufcade  of  Canoes  among  the  Reeds 
of  the  Lake,  and  were  very  near  carrying  off 
fome  of  his  Brigantines:  At  another,  they  Com*  re- 
brokc  down  one  of  the  Caufeys,  Cut  off  his  I,uls’^f1Jis 
Retreat,  and  took  him  Prifoner :  But  he  was  ^a°k3>‘3 
refcued  out  of  their  Hands  as  they  were  carry-  and  taken: 
ing  him  away.  However,  there  were  about  fixty 
Spaniards  and  a  thoufand  Tlafcalam  killed  or 
taken  in  this  Adtion,  and  many  more  wounded } 
and  he  was  forced  to  leave  one  of  his  great 
Guns  behind  him.  This  Misfortune  obliged 
the  Spaniards  to  carry  on  their  Attacks  with 
more  Caution  and  Circumfpedfon  for  the  fu-. 
ture.  It  is  related,  that  they  were  forced  to 
be  upon  the  Defend ve  after  this  Accident,  till 
their  wounded  Men  were  recover’d,  and  they 
had  reinforced  their  Army  with  fome  Bodies 
of  Confederate  Indians.  And  here  again  they  Another 
have  Recourfe  to  Miracles  •,  and  tell  us,  that  pretended 
their  wounded  Men  were  healed  in  a  few  Days,  Miracls* 
only  by  applying  Oil  to  their  Wounds,  and 
repeating  fome  Paffages  out  of  the  Pfalms  over  , 
them,  which  operated  by  way  of  Charm.  But 
their  Writers  are  not  agreed,  whether  thefe 
Cures  were  to  be  afcribed  to  a  good  or  an  evil 
Spirit :  And,  I  perceive,  thefe  were  only  Flefh- 
Wounds  that  were  thus  healed.  The  Wea¬ 
pons  of  the  Indians  feldom  broke  any  Bones  * 
and  every  one  knows,  that  ordinary  Flefh- 
Wounds,  if  they  are  kept  clean,  will  heal  of 
themfelves  frequently,  without  the  Affiftance  of 
Medicines  or  Miracles. 

And  now,  the  wounded  Men  being  recc-  A  general 
ver’d,  and  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  Indians  Affault. 
recruited,  fo  that  it  amounted  again  to  two 
hundred  thoufand  Men,  Cortez  refolved  to 
give  a  general  Affault  to  the  City  5  and  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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Mexico,  cordingly,  having  order’d  his  Forces  to  ad- 
vance  at  all  the  three  Attacks,  they  filled  up 
the  Breaches  and  Trenches  that  had  been  made 
in  the  Caufeys,  and  drove  the  Enemy  back 
into  the  Town:  Each  Body  made  a  Lodg¬ 
ment  within  the  City,  and  fortified  it ;  but 
could  not  advance  far  that  Night,  the  Enemy 
having  cut  Trenches  and  barricado’d  all  the 
Streets. 

Mexico  The  next  Day,  the  Spaniards  got  more 
taken.  Ground  ;  and,  on  the  third,  repulfed  the  Ene¬ 
my  on  every  Side,  and  advanced  to  the  great 
Square  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  where  Cor- 
lez  drew  up  his  united  Forces  the  Enemy 
retiring  to  the  farther  part  of  the  Town,  and 
fortifying  themfelves  there.  Whereupon  Cor¬ 
tez  thought  fit  to  offer  them  Terms  •,  and  they 
agreed  to  treat,  with  a  View  of  amufing  him,  as 
their  Hiftorians  relate,  till  the  Emperor  and  his 
Nobility  made  their  Efcape,  in  their  Canoes, 
to  the  farther  Side  of  the  Lake :  Of  which 
Cortez  being  apprized,  renew’d  the  Hoftilities  > 
The  Em-  and  Guatimozin ,  the  Emperor,  with  the  prin- 
peror  ta-  cipal  Mexican  Nobility,  were  taken  by  the  Bri- 
ken-  gantines  in  the  Lake,  as  they  were  endeavouring 
to  get  away.  Whereupon  all  the  reft  of  their 
Forces  flung  down  their  Arms,  and  fubmitted 
to  Mercy  j  and  Cortez  took  Poffeffion  of  that 
Capital,  on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1521,  being 
the  Day  of  St.  Hypolito ,  who  was  thereupon 
made  the  Patron  of  Mexico. 

The  The  Spanijh  Hiftorians  relate,  that  no  lefs 

Slaughter  than  one  hundred  thouland  Mexicans  fell  by 
the  the  Sword  in  the  Defence  of  this  City,  befides 
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at  this  great  Numbers  that  perifh’d  by  Famine,  and 
Siege.  other  Calamities :  And  that  this  Conqueft  was 
attended  with  the  Submiffion  of  molt  of  the 
neighbouring  Provinces,  who  confented  to  ac¬ 
knowledge 
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knowledge  themfelves  Subjedls  of  the  King  of  Mexico. 
Spain  (the  then  Emperor  Charles  V.)  <— ■ v— * 

The  City  of  Mexico  being  thus  reduced.  The  Spoils 
Cortez  diftributed  the  Plunder  among  his  Sol-  divided, 
diers,  referving  only  a  Fifth,  with  the  raoft 
remarkable  Curiofities,  for  the  King  ;  which  Part  rent 
he  fent  to  Spain  by  fome  of  his  principal  OUT  to  the  Em- 
cers,  together  with  an  Account  of  his  Conqueft  peror- 
and  the  State  of  that  Country  ;  defiring  his 
Majefty  would  confirm  the  Magiftrates  he  had 
appointed  to  govern  that  Country,  with  the 
Grants  of  the  conquer’d  Lands  and  Indian  Slaves 
he  had  made,  to  his  Soldiers.  Among  the  rich 
Jewels  Cortez  fent  to  the  Emperor,  Stis  faid, 
there  was  a  fine  Emerald  of  a  pyramidal  Form, 
as  large  as  the  Palm  of  a  Man’s  Hand  at  the 
biggeft  End  ;  a  noble  Set  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Veffels  3  feveral  Things  call  in  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver,  viz.  Beads,  Birds,  Fifties,  Fruits,  and 
Flowers  j  Bracelets,  Rings,  Pendants,  and 
other  ornamental  Pieces  of  Plate  and  Jewels  ; 
fome  of  their  Idols,  Priefts  Veftments  of  Cot¬ 
ton,  Furs,  and  Feathers  of  various  Colours. 

The  General  requefted  his  Imperial  Majefty 
to  fend  over  Perfons  qualified  to  furvey  the 
Country,  that  it  might  be  improved  to  the 
beft  Advantage  ;  with  Priefts  and  Miffionaries, 
for  the  Converfton  of  the  People  ;  as  alfo  Cat¬ 
tle,  Seeds,  and  Plants,  to  improve  the  Lands  : 

Bug  *tis  faid,  he  provided  particularly  againft 
the  fending  over  Phyficians  or  Lawyers.  What 
could  be  his  Reafon  againft  fending  Phyficians, 
is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  •,  but  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  to  defire 
that  neither  Laws  nor  Lawyers  ftiould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  there,  having  determined  to  treat  the 
Natives  as  Slaves,  and  fejze  both  their  Perfons 
?md  Poflefijons,  and  indeed  to  ufurp  an  arbi¬ 
trary 
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trary  Dominion  over  both  Spaniards  and  Irt* 
dians  in  that  new  World. 

The  Provinces  that  depended  on  Mexico 
having  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards ,  as  has  been 
related  already,  Cortex  fummon’d  the  more 
diftant  Indian  Princes  to  come  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  King  of  Spain  for  their  Soveraign  ; 
of  whom  one  of  the  Chief  was  the  King  of 
Mechoacan ,  a  Territory  which  lies  to  the 
Weft  ward  of  Mexico ,  upon  the  Coaft  of  the 
South  Sea. 

To  this  Prince  Cortez  fent  Montano ,  and 
three  other  Spaniards ,  attended  by  twenty 
Mexican  Chiefs,  with  a  Prefent  of  European 
Utenfils  and  Toys  j  and,  when  they  came 
within  half  a  League  of  Mechoacan ,  they  were 
met  by  fourfcore  Lords  of  the  Country,  each 
of  them  attended  by  ten  thoufand  of  their  Vaf- 
fals  ( according  to  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians  ;  ) 
who  let  the  Spamards  know,  that  they  were 
come  from  their  King,  to  welcome  them  into 
their  Country  :  And,  when  they  arrived  in  the 
City,  a  Houfe  was  appointed  for  the  Reception 
of  thefe  Ambafladorsj  all  manner  of  Provifi- 
ons  and  R.efrefhments,  that  the  Country  af¬ 
forded,  were  fent  in  ;  and  they  were  enter¬ 
tain’d  in  a  very  fplendid  manner.  Which  agrees 
but  ill  with  the  following  Part  of  the  Story : 
For  they  tell  us,  the  King  himfelf  came  to  the 
Spanijh  Quarters,  foon  after  their  Arrival,  de¬ 
manded  who  they  were  ?  whence  they  came  ? 
and  what  brought  them  from  fo  remote  a 
Country?  Whether  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
at  home,  that  they  prey’d  upon  Strangers  ? 
And  what  the  Mexicans  had  done,  that  they 
had  deftroy’d  their  City  ?  Demanding  if  they 
defign’d  to  do  the  like  by  him  ?  If  they  did. 
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lie  faid,  he  fhould  not  tamely  fubmit  to  it,  Mex 
but  oppofe  Force  to  Force.  ' — *v 

To  which  the  Spaniards  anfwer’d,  They 
came  from  the  Emperor  of  the  Chrifiians ,  to 
cultivate  a  Friendship  with  him,  to  traffick 
with  his  People,  and  to  inftrudt  them  in  the 
Worfhip  of  the  true  God.  (Thefe  were  ever  . 
the  glorious  Pretences  of  the  Spaniards ,  tho’ 
their  Adions  fufficiently  Shew  they  had  bafer 
Views.) 

The  King  of  Mechoacan ,  Herera  relates, 
was  at  this  time  determined  to  have  facrificed 
the  Spanijh  Ambaffadors  ;  but  that  the  Mexi¬ 
cans ,  who  accompanied  them,  affured  that 
Prince,  if  he  offer’d  any  Violence  to  their  Per¬ 
sons,  their  General  would  infallibly  take  a  fe- 
vere  Revenge  on  him  and  his  Kingdom ;  gi¬ 
ving  an  Account  of  the  Wonders  he  had  done 
in  their  Country  with  his  Fire-Arms,  Horfes, 
Artillery,  £s fc.  At  which  the  King  was  fo 
aftonifh’d,  that  he  order’d  the  Spaniards  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmoft  Refped  j  and,  admit¬ 
ting  them  to  an  Audience,  he  told  them,  that 
lie  had  heard  of  the  Fame  of  their  General, 
and  defired  to  become  fubjed  to  the  mighty 
Monarch  from  whence  he  came,  who  com¬ 
manded  fuch  Godlike  Men :  That,  in  return 
to  this  Embaffy,  he  fhould  fend  fome  of  his 
principal  Nobility  to  attend  on  the  General  j 
and  defired  they  would  take  a  Prefent  with 
them,  which  he  fent  as  a  T eflimony  of  his 
Efteem  and  Affection  for  that  great  Man  • 
and,  foon  after,  as  much  Gold  and  Silver  was 
fent  in  as  amounted  to  an  hundred  thoufand 
Dollars,  befides  a  great  Quantity  of  Cloathing, 
Jewels  and  Ornaments,  and  a  Prefent  for  each 
of  the  Ambaffadors  :  with  which  they  return’d 
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Mexico,  to  Mexico ,  attended  by  the  Mechoacan  Noble- 
men  who  were  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Cortez. 

The  General,  to  confirm  thefe  Indians  in  the 
great  Opinion  they  had  conceived  of  him,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  complimented  and  entertain’d  the 
Ambaffadors  in  a  very  fplendid  manner,  or¬ 
dered  his  Troops  to  be  drawn  up,  and  to  ex- 
ercife  and  fkirmifh  before  them,  making  feve- 
ral  Difcharges  of  his  Artillery  and  fmall  Arms, 
to  their  great  Amazement. 

The  Ambaffadors  returning,  and  making 
their  Report  to  their  Prince  of  what  they  had 
been  Witneffes  of  at  Mexico ,  he  refolved  to 
pay  Cortez  a  Vifit  in  Perfon  •,  and,  being  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  City,  ’tis  faid,  he  made  a  Speech 
to  the  General  wherein  he  acquainted  him, 
he  was  come  to  make  his  Submiffion  perfo- 
nally,  and  acknowledge  his  Subjedtion  to  the 
King  of  Spain ,  now  his  and  their  Soveraign  ; 
and  Ihould,  from  that  Day,  be  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  Commands  ;  defiring  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  theTreafure  he  brought  with  him,  as  a 
Tribute  and  Earneft  of  his  future  Obedience. 
Whereupon  Cortez  acquainted  him,  how  hap.- 
py  he  would  be  in  becoming  fubjedl  to  fo  great 
an  Emperor,  who  defired  nothing  more  than 
his  Converfion,  and  to  have  him  inftrudted  ir» 
the  Religion  of  the  Chrijlians  and,  having  ? 
entertained  his  Royal  Gueft  for  feveral  DaysS* 
buffered  him  to  return  to  his  own  Country. 
Mechoacan  But  Cortez  foon  let  the  King  of  Mechoacan 
treated  as  know,  that  he  had  a  farther  View  than  to 
qucr’d"  make  him  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  for 
Province,  his  Soveraign  •,  for  he  commanded  Chrifiopher 
Olid  to  march  into  Mechoacan ’,  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  Spanijh  Foot,  forty  Horfe,  and  feveral 
thoufand  Confederate  Indians ,  who  were  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  that  Prince  at  firft;  but,  when 
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ile  found  they  proceeded  to  take  Poficffion  of  Mexico, 
his  chief  Towns,  and  treat  his  Subje&s  as  a -v— 
conqqer’d  People,  he  began  to  Hand  upon  his 
Defence ;  for  which  he  was,  in  the  Spanijh 
Phrafe,  feverely  chajlifed  that  is,  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  his  People  were  rnaffacred  and  mur¬ 
der’d  in  cold  Blood.  And  Cortez ,  having, 
through  this  Country,  penetrated  to  the  South 
Sea,  erefted  Forts,  and  built  Ships  there,  for 
farther  Difcoveries  on  that  Side.  Gonzalo  de 
Sandoval  alfo  was  fent  to  fubdue  the  Countries  Other 
near  Tobafco  and  Tecoantepec,  on  the  North  Sea :  Countries 
And  Pedro  de  Alvarado ,  another  Commander,  tj‘eatied  m 
was  detach’d,  with  a  Body  of  Spaniards  and  manned 
Confederate  Indians ,  to  take  Poffeffion  of  the 
Countries  bordering  upon  the  Vale  of  Guaxaca, 
to  the  Faff  ward  of  Mexico  j  who  all  fubmitted 
to  the  Conqueror. 

While  Cortez  was  thus  employ’d  in  reducing 
all  the  Country  to  his  Obedience,  in  the  Name 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  Chriftopher 
de  Tapia  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz ,  with  a  Com- 
miffion  from  that  Prince  to  command  all  the 
new  Conquefts :  But  the  Qarrifon  Cortez  had 
left  at  Vera  Cruz  fo  threaten’d  and  terrified  de 
Tapia,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  Efcape, 
and  leave  the  General  in  Poffeffion  of  Mexico. 

Having  got  rid  of  this  Rival,  Cortez  march’d  Panuco 
in  Perfon  to  the  Province  of  Panuco ,  which  he  fubdued. 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  him.  Whereupon  he  di¬ 
vided  the  Country,  and  all  the  Indian  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  among  his  Officers  and  Soldiers,  who 
treated  them  as  Slaves.  And  this  was  his 
Practice  in  every  Province,  whether  the  People 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him,  or  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  it  by  Force. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  barbarous  Ufage 
of  the  Natives,  and  his  refufing  to  refign  his 
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Government  to  thofe  who  were  Pent  to  fucceed 
him  in  his  Command ;  fo  powerful  were  the 
rich  Prefents  he  from  Time  to  Time  Pent  to 
the  Emperor,  and  fuch  were  the  Reprefenta- 
tions  made  to  that  Prince  in  his  Favour,  that 
Cortez  was  declared  Captain- General  and  Go¬ 
vernor  of  New  Spain  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Governors  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba  were  com¬ 
manded  to  reinforce  that  General,  and  give 
him  all  poffible  Affiftance.  Whereupon,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  now  eftablifhed  in  his  Command, 
he  Pet  about  rebuilding  the  City  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  which  he  had  burnt  and  demolifh’d :  He 
affigned  Places  for  building  Churches,  and 
other  public  Edifices  ;  laid  out  Market-places, 
divided  the  beft  part  of  the  Ground  among 
the  Spaniards ,  and  the  reft  among  the  Natives, 
giving  them  Encouragement  to  build  and  peo¬ 
ple  the  Place  again  :  He  affign’d  one  quarter 
part  particularly  to  Montezuma ,  a  Son  of  the 
late  Emperor’s,  and  another  to  one  of  the  molt 
popular  Indian  Generals }  and  they  foon  eredted 
a  much  finer  Town  than  that  which  had  been 
aeftroy’d,  having  now  the  Advantage  of  Iron 
Tools,  Carriages  and  Engines,  which  they 
His  own  wanted  before.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
Palace.  magnificent  than  the  Palace  Cortez  eredted  for 
himfelf,  upon  the  Ground  where  Montezuma9 s 
Palace  formerly  flood  -y  about  which,  Jtis  faid, 
he  ufed  feven  thoufand  Beams  of  Cedars,  Pome 
of  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  Foot  in 
Length  :  He  alfo  provided  himfelf  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  Train  of  Artillery,  confiding  of  thirty- 
five  Pieces  of  Brafs  Cannon,  and  feventy  of 
.Iron  j  which  gave  the  Indians  a  vaft  Opinion 
of  his  Power.  But  that  which  was  his  real 
Strength,  and  did  him  moft  Service,  both  in 
Mexico  and  Europe ,  was  the  prodigious  Wealth 
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he  acquired,  by  the  Plunder  of  all  the  Provin-  Mexico, 
ces  he  became  Matter  of,  and  the  rich  Mines ' 
of  Gold  and  Silver  he  every  Day  difeovered, 
or  violently  took  from  the  Owners. 

The  Provinces  of  Guatimala ,  Chiapa ,  So-  flieTy- 
conufeo ,  and  feveral  others  bordering  upon  the 
South  Sea,  had  already  fubmitted  to  Cortez ,  the  Con- 
and  fent  him  Prefents  by  way  of  Tribute,  querors. 
However,  under  pretence  that  they  were  not  Par™f~ 
fincere,  and  affifted  the  Enemies  of  the  Spani-  laradQt 
ards ,  Alvarado  was  fent  to  chaftife  them  •,  that 
is,  to  feize  on  the  Country  and  Inhabitants, 
maffacre  fome,  and  enflave  the  reft  ;  which 
he  executed  with  great  Cruelty,  as  will  appear 
hereafter  j  and  was,  for  this  Service,  made  Go¬ 
vernor,  or  rather  Proprietor,  of  all  Guatimala , 
and  the  Natives  in  it,  who  were  treated  by 
this  Monfter  of  a  Man  worfe  than  Brutes,  fold 
for  Slaves  to  work  in  the  Mines,  and  compell’d 
to  carry  Burdens  beyond  their  _  Strength,  till 
they  were  worn  out  in  fuch  Services.'' 

.  Cortez  was  generally  fortunate  in  the  Choicp 
he  made  of  the  Commanders  he  fent  to  reduce 
the  feveral  Provinces  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  miftaken  in  Chrifiopher  Olid  for  this 
Officer,  elated  with  Succefs,  threw  off  his  De- 
pendance  on  Cortez ,  and  was  about  to  fet  up 
for  himfelf :  However,  he  was  foon  after  afiaf- 
finated  by  fome  of  the  General’s  Creatures,  and 
his  Soldiers  thereupon  laid  down  their  Arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Commiffioners  came  over  Cotnmif- 
from  Spam,  to  enquire  into  the  Condud  of  Cor-  fioners  ap- 
tez  and  his  Fellow-Conquerors,  as  they  called  P“  t0 
themfelves  •,  repeated  Complaints  having  been  into  his 
fent  to  Europe  of  their  Cruelties  and  Oppref-  Oppitffi- 
fions,  which  were  found  to  be  fo  many,  and  on*, 
fo  manifeft,  that  Cortez  was  removed  from  his 
Government  for  a  time,  his  Palace  and  Effefts 
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Mexico,  feiz’d,  and  he  was  threaten’d  with  Capita]  Pu- 
n^ment :  To  avoid  which,  he  afiembled  his 
and  Juca-  Army,  and  march’d  againft  the  large  Pro- 
tan  con-  vinces  of  Honduras  and  Jucatan  •,  of  which 
qiier’d  by  be  made  an  entire  Conqueft,  and,  in  the  end, 
Cofuz.  pQ  cunnjng]y  managed  his  Affairs,  by  his  Agents 
in  the  Court  of  Spain ,  that  they  agreeing  to 
pay  the  Emperor  (who  wanted  Money  ex¬ 
tremely  at  that  time)  two  hundred  thoufand 
He  pur-  Pieces  of  Eight,  he  was  reftored  to  the  Go- 
Pardon^f vernment  °f  Mexico ,  with  the  Titles  of  Don 
the  Court  an^  Adslentado ,  or  Lord-Lieutenant  j  had  fe- 
of  Spain,  veral  new  Privileges  conferred  upon  him,  and 
was  allowed  to  bear  the  fame  Arms  as  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  had  borne.  Such  is  the 
almighty  Power  of  Gold  ;  and  thus  are  the 
greateft  Princes  frequently  compelled  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  greateft  Villanies  when  they  become 
tie  hangs  neceflitous.  And  now  Cortez  adted  more  de- 
the  Me xi-  fpodcally  than  ever  •,  but,  to  fhew  himfelf  im- 
perorm  partially  cruel,  he  hanged  the  Emperor  Quate- 
moc ,  who  was  eledted  after  the  Death  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma ,  with  two  other  tributary  Kings,  under 
pretence  they  were  forming  a  Confpiracy  againft 
him,  tho’  he  had  kept  them  always  Prifoners, 
in  his  own  Quarters,  from  the  time  that  Mexi¬ 
co  was  taken. 

In  the  Year  1527,  the  Complaints  againft 
Cortez  being  revived,  the  Emperor  fent  over 
Lewis  Ponce  de  Leon7  as  fupreme  Judge  of 
New  Spain ,  to  examine  the  Conduct  of  Cortez : 
But  this  Judge  died  foon  after  his  Arrival, 
fufpedted  to  be  poifoned  by  Cortez ,  or  his 
Creatures.  However,  before  his  Death,  he 
appointed  Mure  de  Aguilar  to  fucceed  him  •, 
but  he  alfo  died  foon  after,  appointing  Alonzo 
de  EJlrada  his  Succeffor:  But  Cortez  refuled  to 
fubmit  to  his  Judgment  j  alledging,  that  his 
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Predeceffor  had  no  Power  to  appoint  a  Suc- 
cefior,  Orders  afterwards  arriving  from  Spain , ' 
to  confirm  De  Aguilar  in  the  Poft  of  fupreme 
Judge,  he  commanded  Cortez  to  remove  from 
the  City  of  Mexico ,  and  took  the  Administra¬ 
tion  out  of  his  Hands  •,  and,  fending  over  a  juft 
Reprefentation  of  the  Outrages  committed  by 
that  General  and  his  Officers,  three  other  Com- 
miffioners  were  fent  to  Mexico ,  to  bring  Cortez 
to  a  Trial,  and  it  was  generally  expefted  he 
would  have  loft  his  Head.  But  he  found  means, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  pacify  the  Court  of  Spain, 
and  obtained  Leave  to  go  over  thither,  and  He  goes 
make  his  Defence  before  the  Emperor :  He  °ver  t0  ^ 
carried  with  him  fuch  a  prodigious  Treafure,  buy^hk^ 
that  all  his  Faults  feem’d  to  be  entirely  forgot }  Peace 
his  Majefty  countenanced  him,  feem’d  de-  again, 
lighted  with  his  Converfation,  and  to  give 
Credit  to  every  thing  he  faid  ;  rewarding  and 
honouring  this  barbarous  Tyrant,  inftead  of 
punifhing  him  •,  particularly,  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jefty  made  him  a  Grant  of  the  whole  Valley  of 
Arijlo  in  Mexico ,  with  all  theT owns  and  Villages 
belonging  to  it ;  in  which  he  had  twenty-four 
thoufand  Vaflals  :  He  created  him  Marquis  of 
the  Valley  of  Guaxaca ,  and  conftituted  him 
General iffimo  of  all  the  Forces  in  New  Spain  ; 
tho’  it  was  thought  fit  to  exclude  him  abfo- 
lutely  from  the  Civil  Government :  And  fe~ 
veral  Uriel  Orders  were  made  for  the  better  Orders  In 
Ufage  of  the  Natives  for  the  future  }  particu-  favour  of 
larly,  that  they  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  carry  ti 
Burdens  like  Pack-horfes  on  the  Roadj  and 
that  every  Spaniard ,  who  fhould  fo  load  an 
Indian ,  fhould,  for  the  firft  Offence,  forfeit  an 
hundred  Pieces  of  Eight ;  for  the  fecond  Of¬ 
fence,  three  hundred  j  and  for  the  third,  fhould 
forfeit  all  his  Goods  ;  That  the  Indians  fhoujd 
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Mexico,  not  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  Mines,  or  in 
t— ~v— ■"  *  their  Fortifications  or  Buildings,  uhlefs  for 
Wages,  and  that  voluntarily :  That  no  Indi¬ 
ans  fhould  be  carried  out  of  their  refpedtive 
Countries,  tho’  really  Slaves :  That  the  Ma- 
giflrates  fhould  have  Power  to  determine  who 
were  Slaves,  and  who  were  not :  And  that  the 
Spaniards  fhould  detain  no  Indian  Women  in 
their  Houfes,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  And, 
that  thefe  Orders  might  be  the  better  obferved, 
the  Bifhop  of  Mexico ,  and  the  Superiors  -of  the 
Dominicans  and  Francifcans ,  &V.  were  made 
Protectors  of  the  Indians  •,  among  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Father  Bartholomew  de  Cafas , 
aftewards  Biflicp  of  Chiapa ,  who  laid  the 
Grievances  of  the  Indians  before  the  Court  of 
Spain ,  and  procured  a  Redrefs  of  them  in 
fome  meafure  j  tho’,  he  complains,  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  Orders  were  very  ill  obferved  at  that 
»XTieir  diftance.  But,  from  thefe  intended  Rcgula- 

'Grievan-  tions,  we  may  gather  what  the  Grievances  of 
as-  the  Indians  were  j  namely^  their  being  obliged 
to  carry  Burdens  beyond  their  Strength  ;  to 
work  in  the  Mines,  Fortifications,  and  Build¬ 
ings,  with  fuch  Rigour,  that  they  perifh'd  in 
the  Service  ;  that  their  Women,  Wives  and 
Daughters  were  taken  from  them,  and  abufed 
by  the  luftful  Spaniard  ;  that  they  made  Slaves 
of  the  Natives  without  Diftinftion,  and  tranf- 
ported  them  to  the  Mines  in  diffant  Countries, 
where  they  perifh’d :  And  it  was  many  Years 
before  thefe  Abufes  were  fully  redrefs’d,  even 
in  thofe  Countries  that  peaceably  fubmitted  to 
their  Dominion.  As  to  the  Natives  who  fled 
to  the  Woods  and  Mountains,  they  were  always 
very  cruelly  ufed,  when*  they  fell  into  the  Hands 
of  the  Spaniards ,  as  their  Poflerity  are  at  this 
Day.  And  it  is  not  very  flange,  if  the  In- 
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dians  have  fometimes  retaliated  the  Injuries  Mexico. 

they  received  from  a  People  that  fo  violently  ' - 

and  unjuftly  expelled  them  from  their  Coun¬ 
try,  and  treated  them  as  Slaves.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Hiftory. 

Before  Cortez  M\ c  Old  Spain ,  Le  procured  all 
the  Grants  of  the  Lands  and  Territories  of  the 
Indians ,  which  he  had  given  to  his  Soldiers,  to 
be  confirm’d  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  want 
Employment  now  the  Civil  Government  of 
Mexico  was  taken  from  him,  he  was  confti- 
tuted  Governor  of  all  the  Continent  and  Iflands 
he  ffiould  difcover  in  the  South  Sea  •,  and  a 
twelfth  Part  of  fuch  Difcoveries  was  granted 
to  him  and  his  Heirs.  The  General,  having 
taken  his  Leave  of  the  Emperor,  embarked 
foon  after  for  New  Spain ,  and  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  July  1 530  ;  and,  not  being  fuffer’d  to 
go  to  the  City  of  Mexico ,  took  up  his  Refi- 
dence_  at  Tezcuco ,  fome  few  Leagues  diftant 
from  it,  where  he  had  a  very  great  Court,  con¬ 
fining  of  his  Indian  Confederates  and  of  his 
Officers  and  Soldiers,  amongft  whom  he  had 
diftributed  the  Lands  of  the  fubdued  Provinces. 

The  General,  before  his  going  to  Old  Spain *  Cortez  at-, 
had  fent  three  Ships  through  the  South  Sea  £0  tempts 
the  Moluccoes ,  or  Spice  Iflands ,  in  the  Eafi-  new  D-:f* 
Indies  j  where,  his  People  encountering  the  <;ovcnei- 
Portuguefe ,  who  had  already  got  Pofleffion  of 
thofe  Iflands,  his  Ships  and  moll  of  the  Men 
were  deftroy’d,  fome  few  only  returning  to 
Old  Spain ,  with  an  Account  of  their  Misfor¬ 
tune.  Before  Cortez  received  Advice  of  this 
Accident,  he  fitted  out  two  other  Ships  on  the 
South  Sea,  to  make  Difcoveries  towards  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  North-weft  ;  but  thefe  met  with 
no  better  Succefs  than  the  Fleet  he  had  fenc  to 
the  Eaft- Indies ,  molt  of  the  Men  periihin^  in 
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the  Attempt.  He  again  fitted  out  two  Ships 
more,  in  the  Year  1531,  to  make  Difcoveries 
to  the  North- weft  ;  but  thefe  alfo  were  as  un¬ 
fortunate  as  the  former.  Whereupon  Cortez 
embarked  on  the  South  Sea  himfelf,  but  did 
not  meet  with  better  Succefs  than  thofe  he  had 
fent  upon  Difcoveries  before  him  :  He  was 
obliged  to  return,  after  he  had  fuftained  innu¬ 
merable  Hazards  and  Fatigues,  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  thing  anfwerable  to  the  Pains  and 
Expence  he  had  been  at.  In  the  Year  1539, 
however,  Cortez  fitted  out  three  Ships  more 
in  the  South  Sea,  which  failed  to  the  North¬ 
ward  till  they  arrived  in  50  Degrees  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  his  People  landed  in  California  and 
the  oppofite  Continent,  but  made  no  Settle¬ 
ments  :  And  the  General,  having  been  at  a  vaft 
Expence  in  thefe  leveral  Naval  Expeditions, 
went  over  to  Old  Spain  again,  in  the  Year  1539, 
in  hopes  of  prevailing  on  that  Court  to  reim- 
burfe  him  his  Charges.  But  the  Miniftry  ex - 
pedting  to  have  received  an  Increafe,  rather  than 
a  Diminution  of  their  Treafure,  from  thefe  Ex¬ 
peditions,  Cortez  did  not  meet  with  fo  favou¬ 
rable  a  Reception  as  formerly :  The  Court  be¬ 
gan  to  give  Credit  to  the  repeated  Complaints 
that  had  been  made  againft  him  ;  and  tho’  it 
was  not  thought  fit  to  proceed  rigoroufly 
againft  the  General,  fince  he  had  been  inftru- 
mental  in  adding  fo  large  and  wealthy  a 
Country  to  the  Crown  of  Spain ,  yet  he  was 
never  fuffer’d  to  return  to  Mexico  again  j  and 
he  remained  a  kind  of  Prifoner  at  large  in 
the  Emperor’s  Court,  where  he  died  on  the  2d 
Day  of  December  1545,  in  the  62d  Year  of 
his  Age ;  and  his  Body  was  afterwards  tranf- 
ported  to  Mexico ,  and  inter’d  in  the  Cathedral 
of  that  City. 


How 
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How  the  Spaniards  behaved  themfelves  to-  Mexico, 
wards  the  Natives  on  the  Conqueft  (as  it  was  ' — -v— ■ 
called)  of  this  new  World j  wilf  belt  appear 
from  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  above-cited,  who 
refided  there  at  the  Time  of  the  Conqueft, 
and,  during  the  Life  of  Cortez,  applied  him’ 
felf  to  the  Court  of  Spain ,  to  put  a  Stop  to 
the  barbarous  Ufage  of  that  People,  after  he 
had  been  an  Eye-witnefs  of  their  unparallel’d 
Sufferings. 

This  Prelate  drew  up  a  Narrative  of  thefe  The 
Transitions  in  the  Year  1532,  which  he  re-  Bi{hoP  of 
publifh^d  in  the  Year  1542,  when  Cortez  was  Narruive. 
at  the  Court  of  Spain  ^  which  he  dedicated  to  of  the  spa- 
Prince  Philip ,  Son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Cruel- 
fifth,  and  afterwards  his  Succeffor  in  that  Kino--  ties>  dedi- 
dom:  In  which  Dedication  he  puts  that  Prin?e 
in  mind,  that  God,  for  the  Benefit  of  Man-  Philip.  ■ 
kind,  had  appointed  Kings  and  Princes  to  be 
the  Fathers  and  Protestors  of  their  People- 
and  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  he  obferved,  if  any 
Violences  or  Injuries  were  committed  in  their 
Dominions,  and  not  redrefs’d,  that  the  Prince 
had  no  notice  of  them ;  it  being  his  Intereft 
to  promote  the  Good  and  Welfare  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects. 

That,  confidering  the  intolerable  Mifchiefs 
the  Crown  of  Spain  fultained  in  the  new 
World,  by  the  Tyranny,  Oppreffion,  and  un¬ 
heard-of  Cruelties  of  the  Generals  and  Adven¬ 
turers,  to  whom  thofe  Countries  had  been 
granted  in  Propriety  refpedtively,  by  the  Name 
of  Conqueft s  •  he  fhould  think  himfelf,  he  faid 
in  fome  meafure,  guilty  of  them,  if  he  con¬ 
cealed  the  Lofs  of  that  infinite  Number  of 
Souls  and  Bodies  he  had  feen  deftroy’d  there : 

That  God  and  the  Holy  Church  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  Government  of  that  People  to  the 
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Mexico.  King  of  Cajliky  to  the  end  they  might  be 
converted,  and  their  Temporal  as  well  as  Spi¬ 
ritual  Happinefs  promoted  :  That  his  Majefty 
therefore  might  be  truly  apprized  of  the  State 
of  thofe  Countries  fmce  the  Conqueft,  and  re- 
drefs  their  Grievances,  he  had  feledted  fome 
few  Inftances  of  the  Conduct  and  Behaviour 
of  the  great  Men  who  had  beg’d  thofe  Con - 
quefis  of  the  Crown  }  which  he  had  caufed  to 
be- printed  fome  Years  before,  and  humbly  in- 
treated  that  Prince  to  ufe  his  Intereft  that  none 
of  thofe  Countries  or  Iflands  might  be  granted 
for  the  future  to  any  private  Perfons  as  their 
Conquests}  for  that  thofe  poor  innocent 
People  were  daily  murder’d  and  deilroy’d, 
through  the  Avarice  and  Ambition  of  the  above- 
faid  Adventurers. 

He  {hews  Proceeding  in  his  Narrative,  the  Bifhop  ob- 
how  po-  ferves,  that  Hifpaniola  and  the  neighbouring 
pulous  Iflands  were  full  of  People,  as  well  as  the 
was  before  Continent,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  difcover’d 
the  Spani-  America  :  That,  as  to  the  Genius  and  Temper 
arch  arri-  of  the  Natives,  they  had  very  quick  Parts, 
V£d  the™’  were  caPa^^e  leatning  any  thing  •,  and  yet 
Genius  of were  verY  meek,  inoffenfive,  and  hofpitable  ; 
that  Feo-  void  of  Malice,  Covetoufnefs,  or  Ambition  } 
pie.  very  obedient  to  their  Superiors  ;  patient  and 
temperate  }  and  as  their  Food  was  plain  and 
fimple,  fo  they  eat  and  drank  fparingly  }  but 
that  they  were  of  a  tender  Conftitution,  not 
able  to  endure  Labour  or  Hardlhips  }  and  if 
they  were  tranfported  to  diftant  Countries,  did 
not  long  furvive  it. 

How  Upon  thefe  harmlefs  Sheep  (in  my  Author’s 

cruelly  Phrafe)  the  Spaniards  fell,  like  fo  many  ra- 

alea.  venous  Wolves  or  Tygers,  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 

rived  amongft  them  *,  and  did  not  ceafe  for 
forty  Years  (viz.  from  the  Year  1492,  when 

America 
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America  was  firft  difcover’d,  to  the  Time  our  Mexico. 
Author  wrote.  Anno  1532)  to  torture,  murder  v— ^ 
and  deftroy  them,  by  a  Variety  of  ftrange  and 
unaccountable  Cruelties,  fuch  as  were  never 
heard  of  before  *,  infomuch,  that  of  three  Mil-  The 
lions  of  Souls  they  found  in  the  Ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola ,  there  were  not,  at  the  Time  the  Bifhop  laej^a 
wrote,  two  hundred  Native  Indians  upon  that 
Ifland  ;  and  the  neighbouring  Ifland  of  Cuba , 
equally  populous,  and  almoft  of  equal  Extent, 
was  in  a  manner  depopulated  :  That  thofe  of 
Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica ,  fruitful  flourifhing 
Iflands,  and  abounding  with  People,  when  the 
Spaniards  came  thither,  were  become  perfedl  De¬ 
farts  :  The  Bahama  Iflands,  which  contain’d  five 
hundred  thoufand  Souls,  had  not,  when  the 
Bifhop  wrote,  one  human  Creature  left  upon 
them  ;  and  the  Antilles ,  or  Caribbee  Iflands,  had 
moil  of  them  been  deftroy’d  in  like  manner. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  give  an  Account  of  On  the 
the  Continent  j  where,  he  fays,  it  was  certain,  Continent, 
that  the  Spaniards ,  by  their  Cruelties,  had  de¬ 
populated  ten  Realms  larger  than  Spain ,  and 
extending  as  far  as  from  Seville  to  JeruJ'alem » 
which  was  a  thoufand  Leagues  and  upwards, 
tho’  they  were  before  as  well  peopled  as  any 
Countres  whatever  :  That  he  was  able  to  give 
a  certain  and  particular  Account  of  twelve 
Millions  of  Souls,  Men,  Women  and  Chih 
den,  that,  within  the  faid  Space  of  forty  Years, 
had  been  unjuftly  and  tyrannically  put  to  Death 
by  the  Spaniards  •,  and,  he  verily  believed.  Fifteen 
more  than  fifteen  Millions  of  Souls  had  pe- 
rifh’d  by  their  Hands  within  that  Time  ;  the  de  roy 
Caufe  whereof,  he  fays,  was  the  infatiable  Ava¬ 
rice  and  Ambition  of  the  Spaniards. 

That  he  himfelf  faw  four  or  five  of  the  Indian  Variety  of 
Princes,  or  great  Lords,  broiled  at  one  time  Tortures. 

on 
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Mexico,  on  Gridirons,  over  a  flow  Fire,  and  others 
— -v*—*  roafted  •,  many  more  he  fa w  torn  in  pieces 
with  Dogs :  That  they  maftacred  whole 
Towns,  (paring  neither  Women  nor  Children; 
ripped  up  Women  with  Child,  beat  out  the 
Brains  of  fome  Infants,  and  drowned  others ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  Sport,  lay  Wagers 
which  lhould  kill  the  poor  Indians  fooneft,  by 
cutting  off  their  Heads,  or  piercing  their 
Breafts  :  That  the  Soldiers  being  about  to 
burn  one  of  the  Indian  Princes,  whofe  Name 
was  Hathway ,  a  Prieft  was  fent  to  him,  to 
perfuade  him  to  turn  Chrifiian  before  he  died  *, 
and  the  Prieft  telling  him  he  would  go  to 
Heaven,  a  Place  of  Happinefs,  if  he  embrac’d 
Chriftianity  ;  otherwile  he  muft  expeft  eternal 
Torments  in  Hell;  Hathway  demanded,  If 
the  Spaniards  went  to  Heaven  ?  And  being 
anfwer’d.  Yes  ;  the  Indian  Prince  reply’d,  ‘Then 
let  me  go  to  Helly  where  there  will  he  no  Spa¬ 
niards. 

The  Bifliop  relates,  that  marching  with 
fome  Spanijh  Troops  towards  a  great  Town, 
confifting  of  three  thoufand  Indians ,  the  Peo¬ 
ple  came  out  to  meet  them,  bringing  along 
with  them  all  manner  of  Provifions  and  Re- 
frelhments  for  the  Spaniards ,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing,  fell  upon  them,  and  put  all  thefe 
defencelefs  People  to  the  Sword,  Men,  Wo¬ 
men  and  Children  *,  and  that  without  any 
manner  of  Caufe  or  Provocation,  that  he 
could  difcover. 

That  at  another  Time  he  faw  fix  thoufand 
Infants  deftroy’d  within  the  Space  of  three  or 
four  Months,  for  want  of  People  to  look  after 
them,  their  Fathers  and  Mothers  being  fent 
away  to  work  in  the  Mines,  or  to  fome  other 
laborious  Employments,  at  a  great  diftance 

from 
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from  them :  That  it  being  the  ufual  way  for 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  to  divide  the  Natives 
amongft  them,  he  knew  an  Officer,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  three  hundred  Indians  affign’d  him  for 
his  Share,  killed  two  hundred  and  fixty  of 
them,  within  three  ^Months,  by  hard  Service  in 
the  Mines ;  and  that  they  aftefwards  affign’d 
him  as  many  more,  of  whom  he  made  the  like 
Havock. 

That,  in  the  Year  1^14,  a  Spanijh  Adven¬ 
turer  deftroy’d  all  the  Country  from  the  River 
Darien  to  the  Province  of  Nicaragua ,  extend¬ 
ing  upwards  of  five  hundred  Miles  ;’and  that 
one  °f  his  Officers,  in  one  Excurfion,  mur¬ 
der’d  more  than  twenty  thoufand  People, 
fome  of  whom  he  burnt,  others  he  caufed  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  Dogs,  or  tortured  till 
they  expired  in  exquifite  Pain. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  Intelligence,  that  any 
Town  was  rich  in  Gold,  or  other  Treafure,  it 
was  an  ordinary  thing  to  fend  a  Party  of  Men 
to  fummon  them  to  turn  Chrifiians ,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  themfelves  Subjects  of  Spain ; 
which  if  they  refufed,  they  thought  they  had 
fufficient  Authority  to  plunder  the  Place,  and 
maflacre  the  Inhabitants  :  But  many  of  their 
Parties  went  farther  ^  they  would  make  Procla¬ 
mation,  a  Mile  or  two  before  they  came  at  the 
Town  they  had  deftin’d  to  Deftrudlion,  That 
the  Inhabitants  Jhould  immediately  come  and  do 
Homage  to  the  King  of .  Spain  ;  which  the  poor 
People  knowing  nothing  of,  were  attack’d 
without  any  Notice,  and  put  to  the  Sword. 

If  thefe  Spanijh  Adventurers  could  prove  that 
Proclamation  was  made,  this  was  held  fuffici¬ 
ent,  whether  the  People  heard  any  thing  of  it 
or  not  \  and  if  they  fpared  the  Lives  of  any, 
it  was  only  in  order  to  torture  them,  and  com¬ 
pel 
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Mexico,  pel  them  thereby  to  difcover  fuch  Treafure  as 
'  might  be  concealed,  or  to  make  Slaves  of 
them :  And  that,  in  fuch  Expeditions,  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Terra-firma  only 
deftroy’d  eight  hundred  thoufand  Souls  be¬ 
tween  the  Years  1514  and  1522.  That  one 
of  the  Indian  Princes,  having  given  this  fame 
Governor  the  Value  of  nine  thoufand  Ducats 
in  Gold,  was  tortured  by  him  till  he  difco- 
vered  the  Value  of  three  thoufand  Caftillans 
(Pieces  of  Eight)  more ;  and  not  being  able 
or  willing  to  make  any  farther  Difcover ies, 
the  Governor  caufed  his  Feet  to  be  burnt  off 
by  Inches,  till  the  Marrow  dropt  out  of  his 
Bones,  and  he  expired  in  Torments :  And  it 
was  a  common  thing  with  the  Spanijh  Officers 
to  torture  the  Indian  Princes  and  great  Lords, 
to  make  them  difcover  their  Riches,  and  put 
them  to  Death  when  they  did  not  anfwer  their 
Expectations. 

In  the  Province  of  Nicaragua ,  the  Bifhop 
relates,  the  Spaniards  made  Slaves  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  they  did  not  otherwife  deftroy,  and  trans¬ 
ported  great  Numbers  of  them  to  the  Mines 
of  Peru ,  where  they  all  died  in  a  very  little 
time :  For,  he  obferves,  that  when  the  Indians 
are  removed  from  their  native  Place,  they  fel- 
dom  live  long  •,  and  that  many  of  them  pe- 
riffi’d  for  want  of  proper  Food,  or  by  being 
compelled  to  labour  beyond  their  Strength  : 
And  that  there  had  not  been  lefs  than  five 
hundred  thoufand  Souls  deftroy’d  by  thefe 
means,  in  that  Province  only,  within  the  Space 
of  ten  Years,  viz.  between  the  Years  1 523  and 
1533  ;  infomuch,  that  there  were  not,  at  the 
time  of  drawing  up  this  Narrative,  five  thou¬ 
fand  of  the  Natives  left  alive  in  the  Province. 


Then 
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Then  the  Bilhop  proceeds  to  give  fome  Ac-  Mexico, 
count  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  ^v— •— 

Mexico ,  or  iVht;  Spain ,  where  Hernando  Cor¬ 
tez  commanded  their  Forces  in  Perfon,  and 
had  the  Direction  of  all  Affairs :  And  here  he 
affirms,  that,  within  the  Space  of  twelve  Years 
viz.  between  the  Year  1 5 1 8  and  the  Year  1 53  ©* 
four  Millions  of  Souls  were  put  to  the  Sword* 
befides  infinite  Numbers  that  were  made  Slaves 
of,  and  perifh’d  by  Famine  and  Oppreffion  ; 
there  being  no  Part  of  Europe  fo  populous  as 
Mexico ,  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Author,  who  was  Bifliop  of 
Chiapa  in  Mexico  during  the  Adminiftration  of 
Cortez. 


Defending  to  Particulars,  the  Bifhop  men¬ 
tions,  in  the  firft  place,  the  Maffacre  of  Cholu- 
la,  a  City  confiding  of  thirty  thoufand  Houfes ; 
where  Cortez ,  having  fummoned  the  principal 
Inhabitants  and  the  Lords  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Country  to  attend  him  with  their  Vafials, 
he  commanded  the  inferior  People  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Spaniards  and  his  Confederates 
the  ElafcalanSj  and  thofe  of  better  Quality  he 
burnt  alive  :  Adding,  that  this  was  their  Prac¬ 
tice  in  every  Province  they  invaded,  to  execute 
fome  fuch  notable  Butchery,  that  the  People 
might  tremble  at  their  Approach,  and  fubmit 
to  their  Tyranny, 

That  this  Captain -Tyrant  (as  the  Bifliop 
calls  Cortez)  fent  out  two  other  Tyrants  more 
cruel  than  himfelfj  the  one  to  the  Country  of 
Guatimala  (viz.  Pedro  de  Alvarado)  and  the 
other  to  that  of  Honduras :  And  that  the  firft,  Afoara- 
in  a  Letter  to  Cortez ,  inform’d  him,  that  he  do's  Crusl- 
had  kill’d,  plunder’d,  burnt,  and  deftroy’d  all  in  Gua~ 
the  Realm  of  Guatimala  for  the  Space  of  four  timala' 
hundred  Miles ;  and  the  other  Captain  that 
VohXXVIIL  Oo  was 
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was  fent  to  reduce  the  Province  of  Honduras 
(a  Country  which  the  Bifhop  reprefents  as  a 
Paradife  of  Pleafure,  and  then  exceeding  po¬ 
pulous)  deftroy’d  more  than  two  Milliqns  of 
Souls. 

That  the  firft  Captain,  on  his  entering  the 
Frontiers  of  Guatimala,  being  met  by  fome 
Caciques,  or  Lords  of  the  Country,  with  their 
Vaffals,  who  brought  him  Provifions,  and 
came  to  make  their  Submiflion  ;  he  caufed 
thofe  Caciques  to  be  burnt  alive,  becaufe 
they  told  him  they  could  not  produce  the 
Quantity  of  Gold  he  demanded  ;  and  the  reft 
of  the  Caciques  fled  to  the  mountainous  and 
inacceflible  part  of  the  Country,  ordering  their 
Subjects  to  fubmit  to  the  Spaniards ,  which 
they  accordingly  did,  without  making  any 
Oppofition.  But  this  would  not  fatisfy  thefe 
unmerciful  Adventurers,  or  Conquerors,  as 
they  called  themfelves  they  burnt  the  Houfea 
of  thefe  poor  .People,  putting  to  Death  Man, 
Woman  and  Child,  becaufe  they  could  not, 
or  would  not  difcover  what  was  become  of 
their  Lords :  Whereupon  the  reft  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  ftood  upon  their  Defence  •,  and,  among 
other  Stratagems,  they  dug  Pits  in  the  High¬ 
ways,  in  which  they  fet  fharp  Stakes,  covering 
them  with  Turf,  in  order  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  attack’d  by  the  Spanijh  Horfe  ;  and  fome 
of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  them,  which  fo  en¬ 
raged  this  Captain,  that  he  order’d  fome  of 
the  Natives,  of  all  Sexes  and  Ages,  to  be 
thrown  into  thefe  Pits,  and  buried  alive  ;  the 
reft  were  either  deftroy’d  with  Fire  and  Sword, 
or  made  Slaves  of,  many  of  whom  were  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Mines,  and  perifli’d  there  ;  while 
others  were  worn  out  in  carrying  Burdens,  and 
fuch  like  Drudgeries.  The  Women  met  with  the 

beft 
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beft  Quarter,  the  Spaniards  refer ving  them  ei-  Mexico, 
ther  for  their  Lulls  or  domeftic  Employments,  1 — "v — -* 
as  well  as  for  the  Cultivation  of  their  Lands  •, 
this  being  chiefly  the  Bufmefs  of  the  Indian 
Females :  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  they  de- 
ftroy’d  all  the  Male  Slaves,  when  they  were  fo 
ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  to  them,  in  building 
Houfes,  Ships,  carrying  Burdens,  &c.  And, 
no  doubt,  many  of  the  inferior  People  efcaped 
after  their  former  Mailers  to  the  Woods  and 
Mountains,  whofe  Pofterity  are  found  there  to 
this  Day,  having  hitherto  preferved  their  Free¬ 
dom,  tho’  they  have  loft  the  bell  and  richeft 
Part  of  their  Country.  But  how  many  foever 
efcaped,  the  Bifhop  allures  us,  that  this  Cap¬ 
tain  put  to  Death  between  four  and  five  Mil¬ 
lions  of  People  in  the  Country  of  Guatirnala , 
within  the  Space  of  1 5  or  1 6  Years :  And  fo  very  Soo  M- 
little  Account  did  the  Spaniards  make  of  thefe  ®  given 
unhappy  People,  the  fame  Author  relates,  that  a 
he  had  known  eight  hundred  Indian  Slaves  A  au' 
given  for  one  Mare  ;  add  that  another  of  thefe 
Adventurers,  having  employ’d  eight  thoufand 
Indians  in  his  Buildings  and  Gardens,  obliged 
them  to  ferve  him  without  Pay,  and  gave  them 
fo  little  Food  that  they  fell  down  under  their 
Burdens  and  died  5  at  which  their  hard-hearted- 
Mailer  fhew’d  no  manner  of  Concern.  He  knew 
the  fame  Captain,  who  was  afterwards  mad? 
Prefiderit  of  Mexico,  employ  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thoufand  Indians  in  carrying  the  SpdnT- 
ards  Baggage  in  an  Expedition  j  and  fays,  all 
of  them  perifh’d  in  that  Service  except  two 
hundred. 

The  fame  barbarous  Wretch,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Mechoacan,  about  forty  Leagues  from 
Mexico,  being  met  by  the  Cacique  or  Lord 
of  the  Province,  who  brought  him  Prefents, 
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Mexico,  and  offer’d  to  become  fubjedl  to  the  Spaniards , 
-v— 1  put  the  unhappy  Prince  to  the  Torture,  burn¬ 
ing  his  Feet  off  by  Inches,  to  make  him  dis¬ 
cover  his  Treafure  \  infomuch,  that  he  expired 
in  moft  exquifite  Torments :  And  abundance 
of  other  Lords  were  ufed  in  like  manner,  to 
make  them  produce  the  Gold  and  Silver  they 
imagined  them  poffefs’d  of. 

He  relates,  that  one  of  thefe  Adventurers, 
who  was  made  Governor  of  Jucatan  in  the 
Year  1526,  finding  there  was  no  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  in  that  Province,  after  he  had  ravaged  the 
Country,  and  killed  great  Numbers  of  the 
A  Prince  Natives,  fold  the  reft  for  Slaves  j  but  fet  fo 
Cheefe*"  ^  fma^a  Value  on  them,  that  he  fold  the  Son 
of  one  of  their  Princes  for  an  ordinary  Cheele, 
and  an  hundred  Men  for  an  Horfe:  That  the 
Son  of  a  certain  Lord,  refufing  to  leave  his 
Country,  and  go  with  a  Spaniard  into  Slavery, 
he  cut  off  his  Ears,  Nofe,  and  Lips :  And  fo 
wantonly  cruel  was  another  Spaniard ,  that  he 
chop’d  a  living  Infant  to  pieces,  and  gave  it 
to  his  Dogs.  But  I  am  weary  with  relating 
thefe  Barbarities,  as  I  believe  the  Reader  muft 
be  with  the  Relation  of  them  5  and  therefore 
forbear  to  mention  any  more  of  them  here  ; 
but  Ihall  have  Occafion  to  refume  the  Subjedt 
again,  when  I  come  to  the  Conqueft  of  South 
America . 

Thefe  Thefe  Fadls,  I  muft  confels,  are  fo  fhock- 
Fafts  well  ing,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  they  fhould 
attefted.  eafily  gain  Credit :  But  if  we  confider,  that 
they  are  given  us  by  Father  Bartholomew  de 
Cafas ,  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  during  the  Admini- 
ftration  of  Cortez  *,  that  he  came  over  to  Spain 
to  obtain  a  Redrefs  of  thefe  Grievances  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  fifth  j  that  he  met  with 
a  very  great  Oppofition  from  Cortez  and  his 
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Friends,  and  yet  that  he  procured  that  General  Mexico, 
to  be  difplaced,  and  obtained  an  Order  that 
the  Indians  fliould  be  no  more  treated  as  a 
conquer’d  People,  or  made  Slaves  of  j  that 
Cortez  was  actually  profecuted  for  thefe  Out¬ 
rages,  and  not  fuller’d  to  return  to.  Mexico  to 
his  dying  Day,  notwithftanding  the  pretended 
Services  he  had  done,  in  adding  the  Mexican 
Empire  to  the  Dominions  of  Charles  the  fifth  ; 
we  mull  believe,  that  the  Charge  was  in  a 
great  meafure  true ;  efpecially  when  we  find 
fome  great  Spanijh  Ecclefiaftics  pleading  and 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  before  that  Empe¬ 
ror,  That  it  was  lawful  to  majfacre  and  enjlave 
any  People  who  refufed ,  upon  their  Summons ,  to 
turn  Chrifiians ,  and  fubmit  to  the  Pope  in  Spi- 
ritualSj  and  to  the  Emperor  in  Temporals. 

Give  me  Leave  to  add  a  Paragraph  or  two 
out  of  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa’s  Apology  for  the 
poor  Indians. 

It  is  not  true  (fays  that  great  Prelate)  that  Part  of  the 
the  Indians  did  annually  facrifice  twenty  thou-  BiQl0P’s 
fand  Perfons,  or  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  5 
but  the  Tyrants  (the  Adventurers)  have  in-  poor  in¬ 
vented  fuch  Stories  to  jollify  their  own  Barba-  am. 
rity,  and  that  they  might  have  a  pretence  Hill  The^ 
to  detain  thofe  miferable  People  in  Slavery. 

But  it  may  very  truly  be  faid,  That  the  Spani-  Numbers 
ards,  Jince  their  Arrival  in  the  Indies,  have  an -  as  was 
mally  facrificed  to  their  adored  Goddefs  (Avarice)  Pretended- 
more  People  than  the  Indians  facrificed  in  an 
hundred  Tears.  This  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
witnefs  and  bewail  :  Neither  can  the  Tyrants, 
the  Authors  of  thefe  Calamities,  deny  it.  For 
it  is  evident,  that  thefe  Countries,  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  went  thither,  fwarm’d  with 
People ;  but  are  now  laid  wafte  and  depopu¬ 
lated.  We  might  blulh  for  Shame,  that,  ha¬ 
ving 
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than  forty  Years,  depopulated  and  deftroyed 
more  Countries  than  Europe  contains :  We  have 
not  only  plunder’d  and  ufurp’d  the  Dominion 
of  them,  but  have  murder’d  twenty  Millions 
of  Souls. 

The  Spaniards,  in  attempting  the  Conqueft 
of  the  Indies ,  had  very  little  Regard  to  the 
Honour  of  God  or  Religion  :  Their  Zeal  for 
the  Salvation  of  Mankind  was  but  a  Pretence  : 
Nor  had  they  any  Views  to  their  Prince’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  of  which  they  fo  vainly  boafted  ;  but  Co- 
vetoufnefs  drew  them  thither,  and  an  Ambition 
to  ufurp  the  Dominion  of  thofe  Countries ; 
for  they  perpetually  folicited  the  Court  of  Spain 
to  have  it  divided  among  them :  And,  to  fpeak 
plainly,  fays  the  Bifhop,  their  Views  are  to 
expell  the  Kings  of  Caftile  out  of  that  World, 
and  feize  upon  it  themfelves.  However,  we 
fee  Succefs  frequently  fandlines  the  worft  A£ti- 
ons,  and  gains  the  Applaufes  of  inconfiderate 
Men. 

Don  V dafquez.  Governor  of  Cuba ,  firft  laid 
the  Defign  of  adding  Mexico  to  the  Spanijh 
Dominion  :  It  wa§  he  that  firft  levied  Soldi¬ 
ers,  provided  a  Fleet  of  Ships,  with  Arms, 
Ammunition,  and  Provifions,  fuitable  to  luch 
an  Undertaking  •,  and  gave  the  Command  of 
the  whole  to  Hernando  Cortez :  But,  being  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  Ambition  and  Ingratitude  of  that 
Gentleman,  before  he  left  the  Ifland,  he  rei 
voked  his  Commiftion,  and  recalled  him,  with 
a  Defign  of  fending  another  Commander  in  his 
room.  But  Cortez  refufed  to  obey  his  Orders  ; 
and,  corrupting  the  Soldiers  and  Mariners, 
perfuaded  them  to  turn  Rebels  and  Pirates  5  to 
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renounce  the  Authority  of  Ve lafquez  their  Go¬ 
vernor,  who  fitted  them  out,  and  to  fet  up  for 
themfelves  >  and,  at  laft,  to  chufe  him  the 
Captain  of  this  mutinous  Crew,  who,  by  all 
Laws,  Civil  and  Military,  deferved  Death, 
and  would  probably  have  been  hang’d,  with 
their  Leader,  if  they  had  not  met  with  unex¬ 
pected  Succefs.  And  as  the  Enterprize  was 
rebellioufly  undertaken,  fo  was  it  profecuted 
with  fuch  Cruelty  and  ill  Conduct  as  mull  af- 
feft  every  one  with  Horror  and  Deteftation  of 
the  wicked  Inftruments  that  were  concerned  in 
it :  They  found  a  naked  defencelefs  People, 
terrified  to  the  laft  degree  with  their  Fire- 
Arms,  Artillery,  Horfes,  and  Dogs :  They 
found  the  feveral  Kingdoms  and  States  alfo  at 
Variance,  and  fo  equally  divided,  that  either 
of  them  were  ready  to  join  the  Invaders  of 
their  Country,  and  affift  them  in  the  Conqueft 
of  it :  And  we  find  all  of  them  ready  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to 
become  fubjeCt  and  tributary  to  him,  before 
there  was  (fcarce)  any  Blood  fpilt.  But  this 
would  not  have  done  the  Bufinefs  of  our  pira¬ 
tical  Adventurers :  Here  would  have  been  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Spoils  or  Plunder  to  have  enriched 
them  with  •,  no  Slaves  to  have  been  made,  or 
Territories  conferred  on  private  Men;  the 
Mexicans  would  have  been  their  Fellovv-Sub- 
jeCts,  and  entitled  to  the  like  Protection  and 
good  Ufage  as  the  Spaniards  themfelves  were : 
And  therefore  they  held  it  neceffary  to  make 
Enemies  of  them,  to  give  them  all  manner  of 
Provocations,  and,  under  pretence  of  Plots 
and  Confpiracies  of  the  Natives,  to  maffacre 
them,  take  their  Country  from  them,  and  feize 
on  their  Lands  and  Treafures,  together  with 
the  Gold  and  Silyer  Mines,  that  were  looked 
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upon  then,  and  have  fince  been  found,  to  be 
inexhauftible.  Thefe  were  Temptations  which 
that  rapacious  Crew  could  not  refift  3  and,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  if  Narvaez  had  not 
been  fent  to  reduce  Cortez ,  that  he  had  fet  up 
for  himfelf,  and  aflumed  the  foveraign  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Mexico ,  as  the  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  fug- 
gefts  3  and  the  foie  Reafon  that  he  did  not, 
probably,  was  an  Apprehenfion  that,  if  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  Authority  of  the  King  of 
Spain ,  many  of  his  own  Men  would  have 
deferted  him,  as  he  had  deferted  his  General 
and  Benefactor,  and  the  Advantage  of  that 
Conqueft  would  have  been  taken  from  him. 
And,  tho’  he  and  his  Officers  did  fubmit  to 
hold  thofe  Countries  of  the  Crown  of  Spain , 
yet,  we  find,  they  procured  themfelves  to  be 
made  Proprietors  of  them,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  have  the  abfolute  Dominion  both  of  the 
Country  and  the  People  3  and  that  they  treated 
them  as  their  Slaves  and  Vaffals  3  nay,  worfe 
than  Enemies,  worfe  than  ever  brute  Animals 
were  ufed  3  maffacring  and  torturing  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  could  never  have  been  cre¬ 
dited,  if  their  Actions  had  not  been  publickly 
try’d  and  condemn’d,  and  the  FaCls  confefs’d 
and  acknowledg’d  by  many  of  thofe  that  were 
engaged  in  the  Enterprize  3  and  it  had  not 
been  evident,  to  all  the  World,  that  Countries 
had  been  deftroyed  and  depopulated  forThou- 
fands  of  Miles  together,  which  were  before 
crowded  with  People,  and  (in  the  Bifhop  of 
Chiapa’s  Phrafe,  who  was  upon  the  Spot)  re- 
fembled  a  terreftrial  Paradife.  And  what  (till 
aggravates  the  Cruelty  is,  that  the  Natives 
were,  according  to  the  belt  Accounts,  a  harm- 
kfs  inoffenfive  People,  treated  all  Mankind 
civilly  and  hofpitably,  even  the  Spaniards 
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themfelves,  and  are  generally  admired  for  their 
Ingenuity  and  the  Quicknefs  of  their  Parts  j 
the  Pop i Hi  Miflionaries  themfelves  acknow¬ 
ledging,  that  (hey  never  met  with  a  more 
tradable  People,  more  ready  to  be  inftruded, 
and  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  Religion  ;  info- 
much,  that  the  Biffiop  of  Chiapa  obferves, 
there  was  no  manner  of  Occafion  to  ufe  Force 
to  bring  them  over  to  Chriftianity  :  And  there¬ 
fore  Cortez  and  his  Officers  could  never  juftify 
their  barbarous  Ufage  of  the  Indians ,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  Obftinacy :  Their  mighty  Zeal  for 
Religion,  and  the  Service  of  their  Prince  and 
Country,  was  all  a  Sham:  Their  Cruelties 
could  be  afcribed  to  nothing  elfe  but  to  their 
Ambition  or  Avarice:  The  Gold  and  Silver 
of  the  Country,  the  Indians  themfelves  oh~ 
ferved,  were  the  only  Gods  thele  Adventurers 
adored  *,  for  the  acquiring  of  which  they  feem 
to  have  divefted  themfelves  of  all  Humanity. 

It  may  be  objeded  indeed  to  the  Credit  of 
thofe  Relations  given  us  by  the  Biffiop  of  Chia¬ 
pa,  of  the  Cruelties  of  Cortez ,  Alvarado ,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Commanders  concerned  in  the 
Conqueft  of  Mexico ,  That  thofe  Barbarities  are 
fcarce  mention’d  either  by  Antonio  de  Solis,  or 
Antonio  de  Herera ,  two  of  the  beft  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  Hiftorians. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  That  it  was  evidently 
the  Defign-  of  D<?  Solis  to  write-  a  Panegyrick 
upon  Cortez  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  he  Ihould  give  us  the  dark  Side  of  that 
General’s  Charader  :  Befides,  the  greateft  part 
of  that  pretended  Hiftory  appears,  on  the 
Face  of  it,  to  be  a  mere  Romance  ;  only  va¬ 
luable  for  the  Language,  and  for  fome  Reflec¬ 
tions  he  makes  on  the  Fads  he  is  pleafed  to 
feign,  which  are  judicious  enough,  admitting 
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Mexico,  there  was  any  Truth  in  what  he  relates.  And 
' — ""V—  as  to  Antonio  de  Herera,  who  was  Hiftoriogra- 
pher  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  employ’d 
by  the  Miniftry  to  give  fuch  an  Account  of 
that  Conqueft  as  might  refledt  Honour  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain,  and  on  the  Adminiftration 
under  which  it  was  effedled :  And  had  he  re¬ 
lated  the  Barbarities  of  Cortez  and  his  Officers, 
after  he  had  informed  us,  that  thofe  Adventu¬ 
rers  were  encouraged  and  rewarded,  inftead  of 
being  punish’d,  he  could  not  have  refledted  a 
greater  Diffionour  on  the  Kingdom  and  Court 
of  Spain.  And,  altho''  Herera  himfelf  does 
not  give  us  all  the  Particulars  the  Biffiop  of 
Chiapa  does,  yet  he  confirms  fome  of  them  ; 
and  allures  us,  The  Bijhop  is  an  Author  that 
deferves  Credit.  It  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  fay  what  the  Biffiop  had  faid ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  fo  faithful  an  Hiltorian  as 
to  let  us  know,  that  That  Prelate  ought  to  he 
believed. 
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Of  the  Mexican  Animals. 

HEN  the  Spaniards  firft  arrived 
in  this  new  World,  they  found 
neither  Horfes,  Oxen,  Camels, 
Alles,  Goats,  Sheep,  Elephants, 
Hogs,  or  Dogs,  of  the  Euro- 
ropean  Species.  There  were  in¬ 
deed  wild  Beafts,  to  which  they  afterwards 
gave  the  Name  of  Flogs,  becaufe  they  came 
the  nearefl:  to  our  Hogs  of  any  Animals  they 
found  there,  viz.  their  Pecaree  and  JVarree • 
but  thefe  are  evidently  of  another  Species,  efpe- 
cially  the  Pecaree ,  which  have  their  Navels 
always  upon  their  Backs.  They  had  alfo  fome 
little  dumb  Dogs,  with  which  they  beat  for 
Game  j  but  no  other  kind.  I  he  Indians  were 
as  much  afraid  of  the  Maftiffs  and  great  DocrS 
the  Spaniards  carried  over,  as  of  Lions  or 
Tygers ;  hay  more,  for  their  cruel  Conque¬ 
rors  hunted  this  unhappy  People  in  the  Woods 
and  Mountains  with  their  Dogs,  as  they  would 
hunt  wild  Bealls,  and  tore  Men,  Women  and 
Children  in  pieces.  When  the  Natives  fled 
from  their  Towns,  the  Spaniards  purfued  them 
to  the  Woods  with  Packs  of  Dogs ;  infomuch 
that  no  Cover  could  conceal  or  defend  thefe 
haked  People  from  their  Rage.  Nor  were 
their  Horfes  lefs  terrible  to  the  Indians  than 
the  European  Dogs,  as  has  been  obferved  under 
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Mexico,  another  Head.  The  Mexicans  had  no  Beafts 
that  ferved  them  to  carry  Burdens,  or  to  draw 
their  Carriages  j  every  thing  of  this  kind  was 
done  by  their  Harhenes ,  or  Porters,  of  both 
Sexes:  For,  in  many  Places,  the  Women  car¬ 
ried  the  Baggage,  especially  in  their  Wars  and 
hunting  Expeditions ;  the  Men  thinking  it 
fufficient  to  carry  their  Arms,  and  hazard  their 
Lives. 

Animals  There  were  great  Numbers  of  Wolves  and 
that  were  gears  towards  the  North,  and  fome  Lions  and 
Tygers  in  the  warmer  Climates,  but  not  ma¬ 
ny  •,  and  there  were  fome  few  Elks.  But 
whatever  the  Indians  wanted  of  our  Animals, 
the  Spaniards  foon  fupply’d  them  with,  parti¬ 
cularly  Horfes,  Oxen  and  Hogs  ;  which  in- 
creafed  fo  prodigioufly  in  a  few  Years,  that 
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wild  in  the  Woods,  both  in  the  Elands  and  on 


the  Continent.  Acojla  relates,  that  in  his  Time 
(upwards  of  an  hundred  Years  ago)  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sheep  were  fo  multiplied,  that  it  was 
an  ordinary  thing  for  a  Spanijh  Grazier  to  be 
poflefs’d  of  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  Sheep. 

Their  Dampier  relates,  that  the  Horfes  and  black 
manner  of  Cattle  are  increafed  as  much  as  the  Sheep  ;  and 
bunting  kas  given  us  a  particular  Defcription  of  the 
Spaniards  hunting  and  hockung  (or  ham- 
ftringing)  the  wild  Bulls  and  Cows  that  are 
found  in  their  Forefts.  The  Hockfer,  as  he 
calls  him,  is  mounted  on  a  good  Horfe,  bred 
up  to  the  Sport,  that  knows  when  to  advance 
or  retreat,  without  giving  his  Rider  any 
Trouble  to  manage  him.  The  Hunter  carries 
a  Pike-ftaff,  arm’d  at  the  End  with  a  fharp 
Iron,  of  the  Form  of  a  Crefcent,  with  which 
he  rides  after  the  Game  full-fpeed,  and,  ha- 
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ving  overtaken  it,  ftrikes  his  Iron  juft  above 
the  Hock,  and  hamftrings  the  Beaft  :  Where¬ 
upon  the  Horfe  wheels  off:,  for  the  Bull  or 
Cow  immediately  faces  about,  and  makes  at 
the  Huntfman  with  all  its  Force  }  but,  finding 
the  Horfe  too  fwift  for  him,  turns  Tail  again. 
Whereupon  the  Hockfer  renews  the  Charge, 
if  the  Hamftring  be  not  quite  cut  through 
with  the  firft  Stroke  •,  and,  having  fufficiently 
lamed  one  of  his  Hind-Legs,  then  ventures  to 
attack  the  Creature  in  Front,  and  ftrikes  one 
of  the  Knees  of  his  Fore-Legs  with  his  Hock- 
fing-Iron :  The  Beaft  thereupon  falling  down, 
the  Huntfman  immediately  difmounts,  ftrikes 
a  great  Butcher’s  Knife  into  the  Beaft’s  Poll,  a 
little  behind  the  Horns,  fo  dextroufly,  that  he 
cuts  the  String  of  the  Neck  (in  Damper’s 
Phrafe)  at  once,  and  down  falls  the  Creature’s 
Head  :  Then  the  Hockfer  mounts  again,  and 
purfues  frefh  Game,  leaving  the  Skinners  that 
follow  him  to  take  off  the  Hide,  which  is  all 
they  regard,  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Spanifo  TVeft- 
Indies  wild  Beef  is  fo  plentiful.  But,  ’tis  faid, 
the  Spaniards  hunt  only  the  Bulls  and  old  Cows, 
leaving  the  young  Cattle  to  breed  •,  whereas 
the  Englijh  and  French  kill  them  without  Dif- 
tinftion :  But  the  Englijh  found  their  Error  in 
Jamaica  *,  for  when  that  Hand  was  firft  taken, 
the  Fields  and  Woods  were  well  flock’d  with 
Cattle  •,  which  being  deftroy’d  by  the  Soldiers, 
the  Hand  fuffer’d  very  much  for  want  of  them, 
till  Sir  Thomas  Lynch ,  the  Governor,  fent  for 
a  frefh  Supply  of  Cattle  from  Cuba. 

The  fame  Writer  obferves,  that  the  wild 
Cattle  of  Mexico  are  the  fatteft  in  the  dry  Sea- 
fon,  viz.  in  February ,  March  and  April ,  when 
the  Englijh  Logwood-Cutters,  in  the  Bay  of 
CampeQchy,  frequently  hunt  them  in  Canoes  s 
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for  then  they  come  down  to  feed  among  the 
Rufhes  in  the  Mouths  of  the  Rivers  and  Creeks 
of  the  Sea,  and  are  eafily  fhot.  When  the 
Beaft  finds  itfelf  fo  clofely  purfued  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can’t  efcape,  he  faces  about, 
and  runs  full  tilt  at  the  Boat,  ftriking  the 
Head  with  that  Force,  that  he  drives  it  back 
twenty  or  thirty  Paces,  and  then  fcampers 
away  again,  if  he  is  not  killed  by  their  Shot ; 
and  their  principal  Care  is  to  keep  the  Head 
of  the  Boat  or  Canoe  towards  the  Creature,  for 
if  he  ftrikes  it  on  the  Side,  he  overfets  it.  But 
to  return. 

Befides  the  Beafts  already  mention’d,  whicli 
the  Americans  had  in  common  with  us,  they 
had  alfo  feveral  kinds  of  red  and  fallow  Deer, 
Hares,  Rabbets,  Foxes,  Otters,  Wild-Cats, 
Pole-Cats,  Squirrels,  Porcupines,  Monkeys, 
Jackalls,  &c. 

The  Beafts  peculiar  to  America ,  which  this 
Continent  did  not  produce,  are,  their  Pecaree 
and  Warree,  the  OpoJJim ,  the  Moofe ,  the  Gua¬ 
nos,  the  Flying  Squirrel ,  the  Sloth ,  the  Arma¬ 
dillo. ,  the  Rackoon ,  the  Ounce :  And  there  are 
fome  amphibious  Animals,  particularly  the 
Mufquajh  and  the  Beaver ;  but,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  the  laft  are  to  be  found  in  the  NCrth-part 
of  our  Continent. . 

The  Pecaree  is  a  little,  black,  fhorc-leg’d 
Animal,  that  has  fome  Refemblance  of  a 
Hog :  They  herd  together  in  great  Droves ; 
and  what  is  moft  remarkable  is,  that  the  Navel 
of  the  Creature  grows  upon  its  Back,  and,  if  it 
be  not  cut  off  as  foon  as  the  Pecaree  is  kill’d, 
it  immediately  corrupts  the  whole  Carcafs, 
which  is  otherwife  very  good  Food. 

The  War  ree  is  lefs  than  the  Pecaree,  and 
has  its  Navel  in  the  ufual  Place  5  but  in  Shape 
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is  much  like  the  former:  The  Skin  is  Mexico, 
thick,  covered  with  Hair  that  looks  like  a  ' — < 
coarfe  Fur.  Both  the  Pecaree  and  Warree 
are  wild  fierce  Creatures,  and  will  engage 
Man  or  Beaft :  The  Indians  hunt  them  down 
with  their  Dogs,  and  then  Ihoot  or  kill  them 
with  Spears. 

The  Opojfum  is  a  finall  Beaft,  about  the  Size  The  Obof- 
ol  a  Fox,  and  grey  as  a  Badger  5  and  is  rc->"- 
markable  for  its  falfe  Belly,  in  which  Ihe  pre- 
lerves  her  young  ones  when  Ihe  is  purfued 
1  here  is  a  very  particular  Defcription  of  this 
Animal  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfattions. ,  to 
which  I  refer  the  Reader. 

The  Moofe  is  laid  to  be  fomething  like  a  Th tMoofi. 
TCd  Deer  in  his  Head  and  Neck  :  He  has 
Horns  ajfo  like  a  Deer,  near  two  Yards  wide  ; 
but  is  as  big  as  an  Ox,  and  flow  of  Foot  • 

His  Flelh  equal  to  Beef,  and  his  Hide  makes 
good  Buff.  Thefe  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
North,  and  not  in  warm  Climates 

The  Gkw  is  ftap’d  like  a  Lizard ;  the  The  c„. 
Body  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Leg,  but  grows  ta-  J! 
penng  towards  the  Tail,  which  is  very  fmall  • 

They  have  lour  Ihort  Feet  and  Claws ;  are  of 
various  Colours,  dark  and  light  brown,  of  a 
dark  and  light  green,  feme  of  them  yellow, 
and  others  fpeckled  }  and  their  Flelh  very 
good  Food,  as  well  as  their  Eggs.  But  I 
mould  have  ranged  thefe  among  the  amphi¬ 
bious  Animals,  for  they  live  in  the  Water  as 
well  as  upon  the  Land. 

The  Flying  Squirrel  has  a  very  finall  Body,  The  FA  V 
and  a  loofe  Skin,  which  he  extends  like  Wings,  SpJfii.  * 
and  is  borne  up  by  the  Wind  •  but  how  far 
he  can  fly  Travellers  don’t  inform  us,  probably 
cot  many  Yards.  .  s 

Ths 
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Mexico.  The  Sloth  is  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  large 
Spaniel  ^  has  a  round  Head,  fmall  Eyes,  and 
The  Sloth,  very  fliarp  Teeth  and  Claws:  He  feeds  on  the 
Leaves  of  Trees,  and  frequently  kills  them, 
not  leaving  a  fingle  Leaf  on  the  Tree  he  vifits 
but  he  is  fo  many  Days  in  getting  down  one 
Tree,  and  climbing  another,  that  tho’  he  be 
fat  when  he  comes  down,  he  grows  lean  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  to  the  Top  of  another:  He  is 
eight  or  nine  Minutes,  according  to  Damper , 
in  moving  one  of  his  Legs  three  Inches :  Nor 
will  Blows  make  him  mend  his  Pace  ;  he 
feems  infenfible  of  Stripes,  and  can  neither  be 
frighted  or  provoked,  as  the  fame  Gentleman 
tells  us  he  has  frequently  experienced. 

The  Jr-  The  Armadillo  was  fo  called  by  the  Spani- 
madillo.  ards ,  from  its  Shell  refembling  the  Scales  of 
Armour  *,  is  as  big  as  a  fucking  Pig,  and  has 
a  long  Body  inclofed  in  a  thick  Shell,  which 
is  join’d  under  the  Belly  :  This  Shell  opens,  and 
it  puts  outfits  Head  and  Legs  when  it  walks ; 
but,  upon  the  Apprehenfion  of  any  Danger, 
the  Creature  draws  in  both  its  Heads,  and 
Legs  like  a  Land-Tortoife,  and,  tho’  it  be 
tols’d  from  Place  to  Place,  will  not  move  out 
again :  It  has  ftrong  Claws,  with  which  it  digs 
Holes  in  the  Ground  like  a  Rabbet.  TheFlefh 
is  efteemed  good  Meat. 

The  The  Racoons ,  according  to  Damper ,  are 

coon.  on}y  a  Species  of  Rats,  but  four  times  as  large, 
and  burrow  in  the  Earth  like  Rabbets. 

Rabbets  They  have  Rabbets  alfo  of  a  different  Spe- 
different  cies  from  ours,  as  large  as  Hares,  and  with- 
frora  ours-  out  Tails. 

The  Ounce  The  Ounce ,  or  Tyger-Cat ,  feems  to  be  only 
a  fmall  Species  of  Tygers:  They  are  faid  to 
be  fiercer  than  thofe  of  a  larger  Size,  and 
more  mifchievous }  nor  are  thefe  peculiar  to 

America, 
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America.  The  Eajl-  Indians  inform’d  me,  that 
they  have  the  fame  fort  of  fmall  Tygers  in 
their  Country :  But  there  are  a  Species  of  Deer 
without  Horns  in  Mexico ,  which  I  don’t  meet 
with  any  where  elle. 

As  to  the  Lama's,  or  Camel-Sheep ,  as  they 
are  called,  from  the  Form  of  their  Heads  and 
Necks  refembling  a  Camel’s :  Thefe  are  of  a 
very  different  Make  from  our  Sheep,  ufed  to 
carry  Burdens,  and  twice  as  large.  But  as  thefe 
were  only  found  in  Peru ,  and  other  Parts  of 
South  America ,  I  fhall  treat  of  thefe,  and  fe- 
veral  other  Beafts  peculiar  to  that  Country, 
when  I  come  to  defcribe  that  Part  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  Dominions. 

.  There  are  feveral  other  Animals  alfo  found 
m  North  America ,  particularly  Beavers ,  of 
which  many  furprifing  Stories  are  told  ;  and 
thefe  willjae  confidered,  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  New-England  and  Canada . 

As  to  the  Manatee ,  Dumpier,  in  his  fir  ft 
Volume,  defcribes  it  in  the  following  manner: 
He  lays,  it  is  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Horfej 
and  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long  :  That  the  Mouth 
of  it  is  like  a  Cow’s ;  and  it  has  great  thick 
Lips :  The  Eyes  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  Pea , 
a?td  the  Ears  only  two  fmall  Holes  on  each  Side 
of  the  Head:  The  Neck  is  fliort  and  thick, 
bigger  than  the  Head :  The  largeft  Part  of 
the  Ci  eature  is  its  Shoulders :  It  has  two  large 
Fins  before,  and  under  each  of  thefe  Fins  the 
Female  has  a  fmall  Dug  :  From  the  Shoulders 
to  the  Tail  the  Animal  leflens  gradually  :  The 
Tail  is  flat,  and  about  fourteen  Inches  long  j 
and  from  the  Head  to  the  Tail  it  is  round  and 
fmooth,  having  no  Fins  but  thofe  two  already 
mention’d  :  The  Flefh  is  white,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  fweet  wholfome  M.eat.  D  ampler  adds 
VoL  XXVIII.  <^q  '  That 
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That  they  never  come  on  Shore ,  or  into  fhal- 
lower  Water  than  where  they  can  fwim  :  That 
the  Mufqueto  Indians  ftrike  them  as  they  fwim 
in  the  Water  with  an  Harpoon,  which  the 
Creature  runs  away  with  ;  but,  a  long  Line 
and  a  Float  being  faften’d  to  the  Harpoon, 
they  let  it  run  till  the  Animal  has  tired  itfelf, 
and  then  draw  it  to  Shore.  But  Dampier  feems 
to  be  miftaken  in  great  part  of  this  Relation  ; 
or,  rather,  he  makes  the  Manatee  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Creature  from  the  Sea  or  River-Horfe  : 
For  he  fays,  in  his  fecond  Volume,  p.  102  of 
his  fecond  Part,  That  the  Mountain  Cow  (as 
he  there  calls  this  Creature)  is  fhap’d  like  a 
$2ow  in  Body,  but  her  Head  much  bigger, 
more  compadt,  and  round :  That  (he  has  no 
Horns ;  her  Eyes  are  round ,  full,  and  of  a 
prodigious  Size :  That  fhe  has  great  thick 
Lips,  but  not  fo  thick  as  a  Cow’s  Lips  ;  and 
her  Ears  in  proportion  to  her  Head ,  rather 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Cow  :  That 
her  Neck  is  thick  and  fhort ;  her  Legs  Jhorter 
than  ordinary :  That  it  has  a  long  Tail,  thin 
of  Hairs,  and  no  Bob  at  the  End,  and  coarfe 
thin  Hair  all  over  her  Body  ^  her  Hide  near 
two  Inches  thick  •,  her  Flefh  red ,  and  the  Fat 
white  :  That  it  is  fweet  whollome  Meat ;  and 
the  Creature  weighs  five  or  fix  hundred  Weight: 
That  it  was  always  found  in  Woods ,  near  fome 
large  River 5  and  feeds  on  thin  long  Grafs 
and  Mofs,  which  grows  on  the  Banks  of  Ri¬ 
vers  ;  but  never  on  good  Grafs,  as  other  Cows 
do :  That  when  her  Belly  is  full,  Ike  lies  down 
to  deep  on  the  Brink  of  the  River,  and  at  the 
lead  Noife  ftps  into  the  Water,  where,  finking 
down  to  the  Bottom ,  fhe  walks  on  the  Ground.  <1 
Thefe  Relations,  the  Reader  muft  obferve, 
are  widely  different  •,  and,  as  Dampier  acknow¬ 
ledges 
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ledgts  he  never  faw  any  of  thefe  Animals,  ic  Mexico' 
is  evident,  he  was  impofed  on  in  one  of  thefe 
Accounts :  I  fhalJ  give  the  Reader  therefore  two 
other  Defcriptions  of  the  River- Horfe.  or  Cow  ■ 
the  one  from  my  Friend  Captain  Rogers ,  late 
Governor  of  the  Bahama  Illands  ;  and  the  other 
_rom  Kolben ,  which  I  have  already  mention’d 
m  die  Defcnption  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
1  he  Captain  affures  us,  that  the  Hippapota- 
mus,  or  Sea-Horfe  (as  he  calls  this  Animal) 

Jives  as  well  on  the  Land  as  in  the  Sea  and 
Rivers :  That  it  is  fhap’d  like  an  Ox  but 
p^oeC  weighing  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred 
Found:  _  That  it  is  very  full-bodied,  cover’d 
with  Hair,  and  of  a  Moufe  Colour  ;  thick 
more,  fleek,  and  very  beautiful  when  it  firft 
comes  out  of  the  Water  ;  the  Head  flattilh  on 
tue  1  op :  That  it  has  no  Horns ;  but  laro-e 
Lips,  a  wide  Mouth,  and  ftrong  Teeth,  fo?r 
pi  which  are  longer  than  the  reft,  viz.  two 
m  the  Upper  Jaw,  one  of  each  Side,  and  two 
in  the  Under  Jaw :  That  the  latter  are  four  or 
Jive  Inches  long  ;  the  other  two  fhorter :  That 
it  has  large  broad  Ears,  great  goggle  Eves 
and  is  very  quick-lighted :  It  has  §a  thick 
Neck,  ftrong  Legs,  but  weak  Foot-locks  ; 
the  Hoofs  of  his  Feet  are  cloven  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  his  Tail  is  Ihort  and  tapering,  like  a 
bwine  s,  without  any  Bob  at  the  End  :  The 
Creature  is  commonly  fat,  and  very  good 
Meat:  It  grazes  on  the  Shore,  in  wet  fwampy 
Grounds  near  Rivers  or  Ponds  ;  but  retires 
to  the  Water,  if  purfued  :  When  they  are  in 
tne  Water,  they  fink  down  to  the  Bottom,  and 
there  walk  as  on  dry  Ground  :  They  will  run 
almoft  as  fail  as  a  Man  ;  but,  if  chafed  hard 
they  Will  turn  about,  and  look  very  fierce 
like  a  Boar,  and  fight,  if  put  to  it.  The 
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Mexico.  Natives  have  no  Wars  with  thefe  Creatures, 
fays  the  Captain  ;  but  we  have  had  many  Con- 
fiifts  with  them,  both  on  Shore  and  in  the 
Rivers •,  and  tho’  we  commonly  got  the  bet¬ 
ter,  by  killing  fome,  and  routing  the  reft  ; 
yet,  in  the  Water,  we  durft  not  attack  them, 
after  the  following  Accident,  which  had  like 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  three  Men,  who  went 
in  a  fmall  Canoe  to  kill  a  fingle  Sea-Horfe ,  in 
a  River  which  had  eight  or  ten  Foot  Water, 
The  Horfe ,  according  to  his  Cuftom,  was 
marching  at  the  Bottom  of  the  River  *,  and, 
being  efpied  by  thefe  Men,  they  wounded  him 
with  a  long  Lance,  which  fo  enraged  the 
Beaft,  that  he  rcfe  up  immediately,  and,  gi¬ 
ving  a  fierce  Look,  he  open’d  his  Jaws,  and 
bit  a  great  piece  out  of  the  Gunnel  or  Upper 
Edge  of  the  Canoe,  and  was  like  to  have  over- 
fet  it ;  but  prefently  funk  down  again  to  the 
Bottom,  and  the  Men  made  oft',  for  fear  he 
fhould  return.  Thefe  the  Captain  met  with 
on  the  South-Eaft  Coafi  of  Africa. 

Kolben  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  Creature 
called  a  Sea-Cow ,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope , 
which  always  feeds  on  Grafs  afhore,  and  only 
runs-  into  the  Sea  for  its  Security :  That  the 
Head  of  it  refembles  rather  that  of  a  Horfe 
than  a  Cow  :  That  it  is  as  large  as  a  Rhinoce- 
r os,  and  of  the  fame  Colour  ^  but  the  Legs 
fomething  fhorter :  That  the  Noftrils  are  very 
large,  out  of  which  it  fpouts  Water,  as  it  rifes 
from  the  Sea  or  the  Bottom  of  a  River :  That 
the  Hoof  is  not  cloven,  and  the  Tail  like  that 
of  an  Elephant,  with  very  little  Hair  on  it ; 
and  that  it  has  no  Hair  at  all  on  the  Body, 
and  the  Female  fuckles  its  Calves  as  other 
Cows  do,  which  he  had  often  feen :  That  the 
Skin  of  the  Creature  is  tough,  and  near  an 
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Inch  thick  ;  fo  that  a  Mufket-Ball  will  fcarcc  Mexico, 
penetrate  it,  which  is  the  Reafon  they  ufually  ^ 
aim  at  the  Head  to  break  his  Skuil. 

That,  on  each  Under-jaw,  the  Animal  has 
two  large  Teeth,  the  one  ftrait,  and  the  other 
crooked,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  Cow’s  Horn, 
and  running  a  Foot  and  half  out  of  its  Mouth; 
which  Teeth  weigh  each  of  them  about  ten 
Pound,  are  exceeding  white,  and  never  change 
yellow,  as  Ivory  does ;  and  therefore  are  more, 
valuable. 

That,  when  this  Creature  is  wounded  in  a 
River,  or  near  the  Shore,  the  Natives  follow 
her  in  Boats  by  the  Blood,  and  with  Hooks 
and  Grapling- irons  nfh  up  the  Carcafe,  which, 
he  fays,  is  a  good  Load  lor  a  Waggon  :  That 
the  Flefh  of  this  Creature  is  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape ,  that  they 
give  twelve  or  filteen-pence  a  Pound  for  it  : 

That  the  Leaf  and  Fat  is  valued  as  much  as 
the  Lean,  melted  and  ufed  like’  Butter  in 
Cookery,  and  fome  eat  it  with  Bread. 

The  Ancients  defcribe  the  Hippopotamus  of 
the  Nile  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Kolben 
does  the  Sea-Cow  of  the.  Cape :  And  Mr.  Eheve- 
not ,  an  Author  of  good  Credit,  fays,  when  he 
was  in  Egypt,  in  the  Year  1658,  he  faw  one 
of  thefe  Animals  that  was  killed  near  the  Nile  : 

That  it  was  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Camel,  of 
a  tawney  Colour ;  the  hinder-part  made  much 
like  an  Ox,  and  the  Head  like  a  Horfe :  That 
its  Eyes  and  Ears  were  fmall  *  but  it  had  great 
open  Noftrils,  thick  large  Feet  almoft  round, 
and  four  Claws  ;  the  Tail  like  an  Elephant,  and 
had  not  more  Hair  than  there  is  upon  an  Ele¬ 
phant  :  That,  in  the  Lower-jaw,  it  had  four  great 
Teeth  half  a  Foot  long  ;  two  of  them  crooked, 
and  as  big  as  the  Horns  of  an  Ox ;  and  the 
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Mexico,  other  two  ftrait,  but  {landing  out  in  Length  5 
— *v-"J  and  that  fome  Janizaries  fhot  it  as  it  was  gra¬ 
zing  on  the  Land  :  It  received  feveral  Shot 
before  it  fell,  the  Bullets  hardly  piercing  the 
Skin  i  but  one,  that  happen’d  to  hit  the  Jaw, 
brought  it  down :  And  that  thefe  Monfters  are 
very  tare  in  the  Nile,  there  having  been  no 
fuch  Animal  feen  there  for  many  Years  be¬ 


fore. 


Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  rri£,  that  the 
Sea-Cozv  and  River- Horfe ,  called  by  the  An¬ 
cients  Hippopotamus ,  are  the  fame  Animals  5 
but  the  Manatee  is  of  a  different  Species:  For 
the  firft  is  an  amphibious  Creature,  with  four 
Legs,  that  feeds  on  Shore  -,  the  other  a  pure 
Fifh,  without  Legs :  For  fuch  is  Dampier’s 
firft  Defcription  •,  and  fo  the  reft  of  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  defcribe  the  Manatee ,  and  tell  us,  their 
Mufqueto  Indians  {truck  them  often,  and  their 
Ship’s  Crew  lived  upon  them  fome  time  5  and 
therefore  they  could  not  eafily  be  miftaken  in 
the  Shape  of  the  Creature  •,  neither  would  they 
have  omitted  to  tell  us,  that  it  had  Legs,  if  it 
had  any.  And  I  am  in  fome  doubt,  whether 
the  Hippopotamus ,  or  River  -  Horfe,  was  ever 
feen  in  America  •,  but  if  I  find  Reafon  to  alter 
my  Opinion,  upon  farther  Enquiry,  I  {hall 
not  fail  to  acknowledge  my  Miftake  before  I 
conclude  the  Defcription  of  America. 

Crocodiles,  As  to  their  Alligators  (which  are  certainly 
or  AlUga-  a  Species  of  Crocodiles)  thefe  are  fo  numerous, 
fors--  and  have  done  fo  much  Mifchief,  both  to  the 
Natives  and  the  Europeans ,  that  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  of  their  being  bred  in  America, 
They  are  amphibious  Animals,  accuftom’d  both 
to  Land  and  Water  j  Ihap’d  like  a  Lizard,  i 
twenty  or  thirty  Feet  in  Length :  They  have  1 
four  fhort  Feet,  or  rather  Claws,  on  which 

they 
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they  crawl  •  the  Head  is  flat,  their  Eyes  lar^e, 
and  their  Back  cover’d  with  broad  Scales,  re- 
fembling  Armour,  and  as  impenetrable  3  ’  and 
Tome  of  them  fo  large,  *tis  faid,  that  they  have 
actually  fwallow’d  Men  whole  j  at  leaft,  there 
are  fuch  Stories  generally  believed  in  the  Coun¬ 
tries  where  Alligators  or  Crocodiles  are  found. 
Thefe  Animals  feem  to  move  with  the  greateft 
Strength  and  Agility  in  the  Water,  and  will 
run  a  good  Pace  by  Land,  but  cannot  eafily 
turn  about ;  fo  that  a  Man  turning  to  the 
Right  or  Left  eaflly  avoids  them:  They  lie 
waiting  for  their  Prey  therefore  by  the  River 
Sides,  in  the  Flags  and  Rufhes  ;  and  fo  much 
referable  the  Trunk  of  an -old  Tree,  that  Tra¬ 
vellers  have  been  unwarily  furprifed  by  them 
on  Shore.  Tho’  they  are  of  that  prodigious 
Bulk,  they  proceed  from  an  Egg  no  bigger 
than  a  Turkey’s,  which  is  hatch’d  in  the  warm 
Sand,  as  is  generally  believed  ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
conceived  how  it  Ihould  be  hatch’d  otherwife. 
They  Jay  a  great  Number  of  Eggs,  which  are 
moft  of  them  eaten  or  deftroy’d  by  Fowls,  or 
other  Animals,  or  they  would  fwarm  in  thefe 
hot  Countries.  As  to  the  Crocodile’s  weeping 
over  a  Man  he  has  kill’d ;  and  the  little  Bird 
Trochileus ,  that  is  faid  to  live  upon  the  Meat 
Ihe  picks  out  of  the  Crocodile’s  Teeth  ;  or  the 
Rat  Ichnenmen ,  of  whom  there  is  a  Tradition 
that  he  jumps  into  the  Crocodile’s  Mouth,  and 
eats  his  Way  out  again  through  his  Belly  •,  I 
prefume  there  is  no  need  to  caution  the  Reader 
to  give  but  little  Credit  to  fuch  Fictions :  Tho’ 
it  were  to  be  wifli’d,  that  Hiftorians  would 
not  fo  frequently  indulge  a  poetical  Vein, 
which  makes  it  difficult  fometimes  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  true  and  fabulous  Relations. 
But  to  proceed. 
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There  is  an  Animal,  which  Bumpier  calk 
a  Squajh ,  bigger  than  a  Cat,  and  its  Head  like 
that  of  a  Fox,  with  Ihort  Ears  and  a  long 
Nofe ;  the  Legs  fhort,  and  runs  up  Trees  like 
a  Cat  ^  the  Body  is  cover’d  with  a  fine  yellow 
Hair,  and  the  Flefh  very  good  Meat.  Bum¬ 
pier  fays,  it  eats  like  Pig:  That  the  young 
ones  may  be  tamed,  and  are  as  diverting  as  a 
Monkey. 

The  Monkeys  of  Campeachy ,  the  fame  Wri¬ 
ter  relates,  are  the  ugiieft  he  ever  faw :  They 
are  much  larger  than  a  Hare,  and  have  great 
Tails  two  Foot  and  a  half  long  5  the  Body  and 
upper  Part  of  the  Tail  cover’d  with  coarfe 
long  black  Hair  ;  They  keep  together  twenty 
or  thirty  in  a  Company,  and  ramble  over  the 
Woods,  leaping  from  Tree  to  Tree:,  and  if 
they  meet  with  a  fingle  Perlon,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  them  :  That  he  was 
very  much  afraid  on  meeting  a  Party  of  them 
in  a  Wood,  tho’  he  had  a  Gun  in  his  Hand  ; 
for  they  furrounded  him,  chattering  and  making 
a  terrible  Noife  ;  fome  of  them  broke  the  dry 
Bows  and  threw  at  him,  while  others  fcatter’d 
their  Water  and  Dung  about  his  Ears:  That 
they  hung  themfelves  by  their  Tails  on  the 
Boughs  over  his  Head,  and  feem’d  to  threaten 
him  all  the  Way  he  pafs’d:  But  where  two  or 
three  People  are  together,  they  ulually  make 
off ;  and  it  is  merry  enough  to  fee  the  Females 
fcamper  away  with  their  young  ones  under 
their  Arms,  or  upon  their  Backs.  This  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Monkeys  are  very  untrablable,  and 
hardly  ever  tamed. 

As  to  the  feather’d  Race,  we  find  in  Mexico 
Parrots ,  Parrokites ,  Macaws ,  Quams,  Curafoes , 
Cockrecoes ,  Bill- Birds,  Humming-Birds ,  Eagles , 
Vultures ,  Bosses,  Pigeons ,  Subtil  Jacks ,  Black- 
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Birds,  Turkeys ,  and  tame  Poultry ;  Pelican ^ 
Cormorants ,  Bats ,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Fowls  and  Birds,  which  are  not  found  in  this 
Part  of  the  World,  and  many  of  which  have 
not  yet  received  any  Names,  or  at  leaft  the 
Europeans  are  not  acquainted  with  them. 

Parrots  and  P arrokites  are  fo  well  known  Parrott . 
amongft  us  that  they  need  no  Defcription. 

The  Macaw  is  not  fo  common :  He  is  Macaw. 
fhap’d  much  like  a  Parrot ,  but  twice  as  big  j 
the  Feathers  of.  the  Body  are  of  leyeral  bright 
and  liyely  Colours,  particularly  red,  blue  and 
green  :  It  has  a  bufhy  Tail,  with  two  or  three 
long  ftraggling  Feathers,  red  or  blue  ;  the 
Pinions  of  the  Wings  of  fome  of  them  are 
red,  and  of  others  blue  ;  and  their  Beaks  yel¬ 
low  :  They  make  a  great  Noife  in  the  Morm 
ing,  refembling  a  hoarfe  Voice  ;  but  they  will 
imitate  the  Voices  of  the  Indians ,  and  their 
way  of  finging ;  as  alfo  the  Voice  or  Noife  of 
any  Bird  or  Animal  almoft ;  and  may  be  taught 
to  talk.  The  Natives  tame  them,  and,  when 
they  are  ufed  to  their  Houfes,  fuffer  them 
to  fly  to  the  Woods  in  the  Day-time,  among 
thofe  that  are  wild,  and  they  return  in  the 
Evening  to  the  Houfe  or  Plantation  they  be¬ 
long  to.  There  are  great  Plenty  of  thefe  Birds 
in  Mexico  }  and  they  are  not  only  extremely 
beautiful  and  entertaining,  but  their  FJefh  is 
well  tailed,  tho’  it  is  black  and  pretty  tough. 

The  Quam  is  a  wild  Land-Fowl,  of  the  Big-  %uam. 
nefs  of  a  Hen-Turkey,  and  has  a  Bill  like 
that  Fowl ;  the  Feathers  of  a  Dun  Colour  j  his 
Tail  fliort,  and  darker  than  the  reft  of  his 
Feathers:  It  feeds  upon  Berries  and  other 
Fruits,  and  the  P'lelh  is  very  good  Food. 

The  Curafoe  is  larger  than  the  $uam,  but  Cvr*fi» 
much  of  the  fame  Shape :  The  Cock  has  a 
Vol.  XXVIII.  R  r  Crown 
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Crown  of  black  or  yellow  Feathers  on  his 
Head,  with  red  loofe  Flefh  on  his  Neck,  like 
a  Turkey-cock  ;  but  the  Hen  has  neither: 
They  have  a  big  grofs  Voice,  which  is  liken’d 
to  by  the  Natives,  having  fomething  melodi¬ 
ous  in  it :  The  Flefh  is  tolerably  good,  but 
the  Bones  fo  noxious,  that  the  Natives  bury 
them,  and  will  not  fuffer  a  Dog  to  eat  them  j 
and  the  Europeans ,  ’tis  faid,  ufe  the  like  Cau¬ 
tion  •,  for  that  a  Dog  runs  mad,  if  he  eats  one 
of  their  Bones. 

The  Bird  call’d  by  the  Englljh  the  Carrion- 
Crow ,  is  black,  and  as  big  as  a  Raven  •  has 
a  bald  Head  and  reddifh  Neck  like  a  Turkey, 
and  lives  altogether  on  Carrion,  from  whence 
it  has  its  Name.  The  Huntfman  has  no  fooner 
kill’d  his  Game,  but  they  immediately  flock 
together  from  all  Parts,  feveral  hundreds  of 
them,  and  will  devour  the  Carcafe  of  a  Beak 
in  an  inftant,  if  not  prevented.  Some  of  thefe 
Carrion-Crows  are  white,  but  in  all  other  re- 
fpedts  like  the  former. 

The  Subtil-Jack ,  as  the  Englijh  call  it,  is  as 
big  as  a  Pigeon  ;  the  Feathers  generally  black, 
but  the  Tips  of  the  Wings  yellow.  It  has  ob¬ 
tained  this  Name  from  the  Cunning  it  feems 
to  exercife  in  fecuring  its  Nek,  which  is  always 
hung  by  a  String,  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Bough  of  fome  high  Tree,  that  (lands  alone. 
Some  Trees  are  furrounded  with  fuch  Nefls, 
which  hang  down  two  or  three  Foot  from  the 
Twigs  they  are  faflen’d  to  j  the  String  that 
faftens  them,  according  to  Dumpier ,  being 
made  of  long  twilled  Grafs  j  but  Gemelli  fays 
it  is  made  of  Hair  :  Flowever,  both'  agree  as 
to  the  Neks  hanging  on  the  Bough  of  a  Tree, 
by  a  String  of  its  own  making  j  and  Gemelli 
adds,  that  the  Bird  kngs  fweetly. 

There 
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There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  Birds,  to  Mexico. 
Which  the  Englijh  have  given  the  Name  Gf v-— # 
Bill-Birds ,  from  their  Bills  being  almoft  as  Bill'Birds 
big  as  their  Bodies. 

.  The  Cockrecoes  are  of  the  Colour  of  a  Par-  Cockrecoes. 
tridge,  but  fomething  lefs,  and  their  Legs 
longer :  They  delight  in  Creeks  and  watery 
Places,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  calling 
and  anfwering  one  another  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning.  They  are  eflreemed  delicious  Food. 

The  Bird  call’d  the  Cardinal ,  is  about  the  Cardinal, . 
Bignefs  of  a  Wood-Lark  j  of  a  Scarlet  Co¬ 
lour  j  has  a  beautiful  Tuft  of  Feathers  on  the 
Head,  and  fings  fweetly :  For  thefe  the  Spa¬ 
niards  give  ten  or  twelve  Crowns  a  Bird,  to 
fend  into  Spain .  There  is  another  Bird  of  the 
fame  beautiiul  Colour,  but  lefs,  and  does  not 
fing. 


They  have  alfo  a  fmall  Bird,  of  the  Bio--  Tygrdh. 
nefs  of  a  Thrufh,  call’d  the  Tygrello ,  or  Little 
Tyger,  from  its  fpotted  Feathers.  ■ 

.  The  Cacalototol  is  of  the  Size  of  a  Black-  CacaLtotol 
Bird,  but  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  fings  well. 

.The  Silguero’s  are  black  and  white,  of  the  Silgucro* 
Bignefs  of  a  Sparrow,  and  highly  valued. 

They  have  two  forts  of  Pheajants ;  the  one 
of  a  dark  Colour,  with  black  Wings  and 
Tails,  which  they  call  Gritones  \  and  the  other, 
which  are  much  larger,  call’d  Royal,  from  a 
Tuft  which  appears  like  a  Crown  upon  their 
Heads. 

*"P‘'e*r  Poultry,  or  Dunghill  -  Fowls,  differ  Dunghill 
little  from  ours,  but  are  fomething  lefs  :  Their  Fowls- 
Quails  are  of  the  fame  Colour  as  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  their  Flefh  is  not  fo  good,  according 
to  Gemelli ,  who  mentions  another  Bird  call’d 
Guiaehichil,  or  Suck- flower,  becaufe  it  is  always  Guiacbi- 
leen  flying  with  a  Flower  in  its  Mouth  ,  but thil* 
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is  never  known  to  reft  on  the  Ground,  as  he 
was  inform’d  by  the  Natives :  It  will  ftick  its 
Beak  into  the  Bough  of  a  Tree,  and  remain 
there  feveral  Months  ;  and  thus  they  often  take 
it  fleeping. 

The  Humming-Bird  is  a  little  feather’d  Ani¬ 
mal,  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  Wafp  :  It 
has  a  black  Bill,  like  the  Point  of  a  Needle  ; 
and  its  Legs  and  Feet  are  proportionable  to 
its  Body  :  Its  Wings  move  when  it  flies,  like 
thofe  of  a  Bee,  and  make  a  perpetual  hum¬ 
ming  \  from  whence  it  obtained  its  Englijb 
Name:  It  reforts  to  Fruit-Trees  and  Flowers 
alfo,  like  the  Bee  when  it  is  gathering  Honey ; 
but  keeps  in  perpetual  Motion,  fometimes  on 
one  Side  the  Flower,  and  then  on  the  other  ; 
now  approaching,  and  then  retiring  from  it, 
for  feveral  Minutes.  There  are  two  or  three 
forts  of  them,  of  as  many  feveral  Colours: 
The  largeft  are  black. 

Their  Birds  of  Prey  are  Eagles ,  Vultures , 
l lawks ,  and  the  Carrion-Crow ,  already  men¬ 
tion’d  :  Their  Water-Fowl,  Geefe ,  Ducks ,  Cur¬ 
lews. ,  Herons ,  Crab-Catchers ,  Pelicans ,  Cormo¬ 
rants. ,  Fijhing  Hawks. 

They  have  three  kinds  of  Ducks  *,  th eMuf- 
covy  Duck ,  and  another,  which  perch  upon 
old  Trees  without  Leaves,  and  feldom  light 
upon  the  Ground  ;  and  they  have  another 
kind  of  Ducks,  like  ours,  that  never  perch 
upon  Trees. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Curlews  alfo  j  the 
largeft  fort  as  big  as  Turkeys,  with  long  Legs 
and  long  crooked  Bills ;  the  Feathers  of  their 
Bodies  of  a  dark  Colour,  and  their  Wings 
black  and  white  their  Flefh  black,  but  pretty 
good  Food :  The  other  Curlers  are  half  the 
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Rignefs  of  the  former,  and  their  Flefh  much  Mexico, 
better  tailed.  ' - 

Their  Herons  are  not  different  from  thofe  of  Herons. 
Europe. 

The  Crab-Catcher  is  of  the  fame  Shape  and  Crab-Cat * 
Colour  as  the  Heron ,  and  has  its  Name  from  chers' 
feeding  on  fmall  Crabs  not  bigger  than  Pigeons 
Eggs. 

The  Pelican  is  a  web-footed  Fowl,  almoft  Pelican. 
as  big  as  a  Goofe,  and  of  a  grey  Colour  :  Its 
Legs  are  Ihort,  the  Neck  long,  the  Bill  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  Inches  long,  and  two  Inches 
broad  •,  the  Fore-part  of  the  Neck  and  Bread 
cover’d  with  a  foft  loofe  Skin,  like  that  of  a 
Turkey-cock’s:  It  is  a  very  heavy  Fowl,  and 
feldom  flies  much  above  the  Water  -,  and  ufual- 
ly  fits  on  the  Tops  of  the  Rocks,  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Shore,  either  for  its  Security, 
or  to  look  out  for  Prey  j  and  is  efteem’d  pret¬ 
ty  good  Meat.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  Bag  or 
Purfe  in  the  Neck,  in  which  it  keeps  a  Re¬ 
fer  ve  of  Prey  after  the  Appetite  is  fatisfied. 

The  Cormorant  is  of  the  Shape  and  Size  of  Cormo- 
a  Duck,  and  the  Bill  and  Feet  like  a  Duck’s  ;  rant- 
the  Feathers  on  the  Body  black,  only  white 
on  the  Bread :  They  live  on  fmall  Filh,  and 
will  perch  on  Trees  by  the  Water-fide  to  watch 
for  their  Game. 

The  Fijhing-Hawk  is  of  the  Size  and  Shape  Fifiin*. 
of  an  Englijh  Sparrow-Hawk,  and  fits  on  the  Ha,wk 
Stump  of  a  Tree  or  a  Rock  by  the  Sea  or 
River-fide,  from  whence  he  flies  at  the  fmall 
Fifh,  which  are  his  Prey,  and  fnatches  them 
out  of  the  Water  without  wetting  his  Wings  : 

He  does  not  fwallow  the  Fifh  whole,  as  molt 
other  Fowls  do  that  prey  upon  Fifh,  but  tears 
ft  in  pieces,  as  our  Hawks  do  the  Birds  they 
ftrike. 

The 
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The  Bats  of  this  Country  are  as  large  as  Pi¬ 
geons,  Travellers  inform  us,  which  is  not  at  all 
improbable  ;  for  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  and  fome 
other  hot  Countries,  they  are  much  larger. 

In  all  hot  Countries  there  are  abundance  of 
poifonous  and  troublefome  Infedts  and  Vermin, 
and  Mexico  has  its  Share  of  them  ;  fuch  as. 
Snakes ,  Scorpions ,  Centapees ,  Spiders,  Toads, 
Flies ,  Mujketoes ,  and  Pifmires. 

There  is  in  Mexico ,  as  Mr.  D ampler  relates, 
a  yellow  Snake ,  as  big  as  the  Small  of  a  Man’s 
Leg  fix  or  feven  Foot  long  ;  a  lazy  Animal, 
that  takes  little  Pains  to  hunt  for  its  Prey  •,  but 
lies  concealed  in  Cover,  and  furprizes  the 
Lizards ,  Guanoes ,  and  other  fmall  Animals, 
as  they  pafs  by  :  The  Flefh  of  it  is  eaten  by 
fome  People  >  and  my  Author  fays,  he  has 
tailed  of  it,  but  did  not  much  relifh  it.  He 
fays,  his  Brother  Logwood  -  Cutters  inform'd 
hirrt^  that  fome  of  thefe  Snakes  are  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  Man’s  Waift,  and  ftrong  enough 
to  hold  a  Bullock  by  the  Horns :  But  he  is  lb 
good  as  not  to  require  us  to  give  entire  Credit 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Story.  There  is  alfo 
a  green  Snake,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall 
Cane,  and  four  or  five  Foot  in  Length  :  Thefe 
lie  among  Bullies  and  Trees  full  of  Leaves, 
and  prey  chiefly  on  fmall  Birds.  Here  is  alfo 
a  dun-colour’d  Snake,  about  two  Foot  long, 
that  frequents  Houfes,  and  kills  Mice  and 
other  Vermin  j  and  is  lo  harmlefs  a  Creature, 
that  no  body  endeavours  to  kill  him.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  Species  of  Snakes  in 
America ,  and  particularly  the  Rattle-Snake , 
which  will  be  defcribed  in  their  proper  Places. 

Their  Scorpions  and  Centapees  do  not  differ 
from  thofe  of  other  Countries  already  defcribed  ; 
but  Mr.  D ampler  mentions  an  Ajnimal,  which 

he 
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he  calls  a  Gally-Wafp ,  that  I  don’t  remember  Mexico, 
to  have  met  with  any-where  elfe  :  It  has,  he  ' — y—J 
fay fome  Refemblance  of  a  Lizard  ;  has  pyJfb 
four  fhort  Legs,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  Co- 
Jour  ;  delights  in  low  marfhy  Grounds,  and  is 
very  venomous. 

Their  Spiders,  the  fame  Writer  obferves,  are  Spiders 
of  a  monftrous  Size,  particularly  one,  that  is  moni*rous 
near  as  big  as  a  Man’s  Fill ;  has  Jong  Legs, 
and  two  black  Teeth,  or  Horns,  two  Inches  in 
Length,  and  as  fharp  as  a  Thorn :  That  thefe 
Spiders  are  cloathed  with  a  yellowilh  Down 
as  foft  as  Velvet:  But  he  could  not  tell  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  venomous  or  not.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  Spiders,  Toads  and  Rats  grow  to 
a  prodigious  Size  in  all  hot  Countries  ;  tho*, 

’tis  poffible,  Travellers  may  enlarge  a  little  in 
the  defcribing  of  them. 

Th t  Ants,  or  Pifmires,  are  another  Plague  Ants. 
in  every  warm  Climate.  Here  are  great  black 
Ants,  whofe  Bite  is  faid  to  be  almoft  as  pain¬ 
ful  as  the  Sting  of  a  Scorpion  j  nor  are  their, 
fmall  yellow  Ants  lefs  dreaded,  which  come  in 
fuch  Swarms  fometimes,  that  a  Man  fhall  be 
cover’d  with  them  in  an  inftant :  They  have 
Nefts  on  the  Bodies  of  great  Trees,  D  ampler 
relates,  as  big  as  Hogfheads,  in  which  they 
live  all  the  Winter  and  here  they  preferve 
their  Eggs :  In  the  fair  Seafon  they  quit  their 
Nefts,  and  fwarm  in  the  Wood-Lands  and 
high  Grounds ;  but  are  feldom  found  in  Mea¬ 
dows  or  watery  Places.  There  are  another 
fort  of  black  Ants,  with  long  Legs,  that  come 
into  Houfes,  run  over  their  Chefts  and  Beds, 
and  fearch  every  Place  :  Wherever  their  Lea¬ 
der  marches,  the  reft  follow  him  in  fuch 
Crowds,  that,  they  are  two  or  three  Hours 
paffing  by  :  Plowever,  they  ufually  quit  the 
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FToufe  before  Night;  nor  do  they  feem  to  be 
fo  mifchievous  as  the  African  Ants,  thaE  will* 
according  to  fome  Travellers,  devour  a  Sheep 
in  a  few  Minutes;  and  Men  with  difficulty 
efcape,  by  fetting  Fire  to  them. 

There  are  another  fort  of  Infedts,  that  fuf- 
ficiently  try  the  Patience  of  the  Natives,  and 
are  much  more  mifchievous  to  Strangers,  in 
hot  Countries,  viz.  Mufkitoes ,  or  Gnats ,  which 
fwarm  in  all  Countries  that  are  hot  and  moift, 
and  will  not  fuffer  a  Man  to  reft  Night  or 
Day,  but  are  perpetually  buzzing  about  his 
Ears :  When  a  Perfon  firft  comes  on  Shore, 
his  Face  fhall  be  fo  fwell’d  by  their  Stings  in 
a  Night’s  Time,  that  his  Acquaintance  can 
fcarce  know  him  ;  and,  tho’  their  Stings  have 
not  this  Effedt,  after  we  have  been  fome  time 
in  the  Country,  yet  they  are  always  very  trou- 
blefome. 

Gage,  in  his  Survey  of  this  Country,  fays, 
there  is  an  Infedt,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Migua ,  which  is  common  in  all  Parts  of  it 
almoft,  and  fo  fmall,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  dif- 
cerned.  This  Creature  ufually  ftrikes  into  the 
Feet  or  Legs  of  a  Man,  but  feldom  into  the 
Elands,  or  any  part  of  the  Body  ;  from  whence 
he  conjedtures,  it  is  bred  in  the  Dull  of  the 
Ground:  They  make  the  Part  they  ftrike  in¬ 
to  burn  and  itch,  and  at  firft  it  appears  black, 
and  no  bigger  than  the  Point  of  a  Needle, 
when  they  may  be  eafily  pick’d  out  ;  but  if 
they  are  let  alone,  they  get  farther  into  the 
Flefli,  and  lay  a  great  many  Nits  or  Eggs, 
which  increafe  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  great  Pea, 
and  itch  intolerably  and,  if  the  Part  be  rubb’d 
or  fcratch’d,  immediately  fefters,  and  endangers 
the  lofing  of  the  Limb.  Some,  he  fays,  hold 
it  belt  to  take  them  out  as  foon  as  they  firft 
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perceive  the  Part  itch  ;  but  People  do  not 
lcnow  at  firft  what  is  the  matter  with  them 
and  the  Creature  boon  gets  too  deep  to  be  dif- 
iodged ;  and  therefore  they  are  ufually  Jet 
alone  till  they  have  laid  their  little  Bag  of 
Nits  or  Eggs,  which  appears  like  a  B  lifter 
through  the  Skin,  and  then,  with  the  Point  of 
a  Needle,  they  dig  round  it,  and  take  the  Bap 
out  whole,  for  if  it  be  broken  they  breed  again1 
It  any  Perion  would  avoid  this  Vermin  the 
fame  Writer  fays,  he  muft  not  go  bare-leg  J  f 
or  lay  his  Shoos  or  Stockings  near  the  Ground' 
i  he  Indians ,  however,  that  go  bare-foot,  are 
ieJdom  troubled  with  them,  which  he  fdppofes 
proceeds  from  the  hardnefs  of  their  Skins  The 
Europeans  therefore  buffer  molt  from  thefe  In- 
feds.  Gage  himfclf  relates,  that  he  was  two 
Months  under  the  Surgeon's  Hands,  having 
fcratch  d  the  Part  where  one  of  thefe  Vermin 
entei  d  his  Skin  till  it  fefter’d,  and  was  in  great 
Hazard  of  lofing  a  Leg :  And  fome  Gentle¬ 
men,  lately  arrived  from  America ,  inform  me! 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  troublefome  In  fed 
than  this  is,  againft  which  fcarce  any  thino- 
can  fecure  them,  7  & 

Dumpier  ulfo  mentions  Leg-worms,  that  h£  L 
met  with  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy He  ft  vs  ™0rptU' 
he  perceived  a  Swelling  in  one  of  his  Legi’ 
that  was  very  painful  to  him;  and,  drawing°it 
to  a  Head j  there  came  out  two  final  1  Worms 
of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Hen’s  Quill,  and  three 
Quarters  of  an  Inch  long-  and  that  each  of 
tliem  had  three  Rows  of  black,  fhort,  ftiff 
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time,  appear  like  fo  many  Stars,  at  a  iTttle 
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diftance,  when  they  reft  on  the  Boughs  of  $ 
high  Tree,  as  they  frequently  do. 

As  to  Bees,  they  have  feveral  forts,  which' 
make  their  Nefts  in  Trees,  or  in  the  Holes  of 
the  Rocks  3  from  whence  the  Natives  get  a 
great  deal  of  Honey,  with  which  they  make 
fome  of  their  ftrongeft  Liquors.  Wafer  doubts, 
whether  fome  of  thefe  Bees  have  Stings,  be- 
caufe  he  faw  the  Indians  put  their  naked  Arms 
into  the  Nefts  without  being  ftung. 

The  Infeft,  call’d  Cochineel ,  is  ftill  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  than  the 
Bee :  It  is  bred  in  a  Fruit  that  grows  on  a 
Shrub  about  five  Foot  high,  and  full  of 
Thorns:  There  is  a  red  Flower  on  the  Top 
of  the  Fruit,  which  falls  down,  and  covers  the 
Fruit  when  it  is  ripe  and  begins  to  open  3  fo 
that  no  Rain  or  Dew  can  wet  the  Infide :  The 
Flower  being  fcorch’d  and  wither’d  away  in  a 
Day  or  two,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  the  Fruit 
opens  as  wide  as  the  Mouth  of  a  Pint  Pot,  and 
the  Infide  is,  by  that  Time,  full  of  thefe  fmall 
red  Infecfts,  which  have  curious  thin  Wings. 
When  the  Indians  perceive  the  Fruit''  opens, , 
they  fpread  Sheets  under  the  Trees,  and  fhake 
them  ;  whereupon  thefe  Infects  take  Wing, 
and  hover  for  a  little  while  over  the  Tree,  and 
then  fall  down  dead  into  the  Sheets,  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  killing  them,  as  my  Author  fup- 
pofes.  YvThen  they  fly  up,  they  appear  red  3 
but  when  they  fall  down,  they  are  black.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  ufed  in  dying  the  fineft  Scarlet : 
Some  People  infufe  them  in  Coffee  and  other 
Liquors,  to  raife  their  Spirits,  or  give  them 
frefli  Vigour  3  and  they  are  probably  ufed  in 
Medicine;  but  Phyfic  is  not  my  Province. 

The  Mexicans  did  not  know  the  Value  of 
this  Infecft  till  the  Spaniards  came  amongft 
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them,  and  had  none  of  the  Trees  that  produce  Mexico. 

them,  bur  thofe  that  grew  wild  in  Forefts  •  ' - *-—» 

biit  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  have  now  lar°'e 
Plantations  of  them.  ° 

.  Th t  Locufi  is  an  In  fed:  that  brings  Deftruc-  W/ 
tion  with  it  wherever  it  comes,  and  is  found  in 
almoft  every  hot  Country  at  one  time  or  other  : 

They  are  much  like  Grafhoppers,  but  bioo-gj-  . 
and  fly  in  fuch  Numbers,  as  Mr.  Gage  obferves* 
that  they  hide  the  Face  of  the  Sun,  and  darken 
the  brighteft  Day.  While  he  was  in  Mexico 
a  Cloud  of  thefe  Infedls  vifited  that  Part  of 
the  Country  where  he  refided,  lighting  upon 
thp  Trees  and  ftanding  Corn,  and,  in  one 
Might,  devoured  both  the  Fruit  and  Leaves 
of  the  T rees,  and  confumed  the  Corn  in  every 
Field  where  they  fell :  The  Highways  were  fo 
pefter’d  with  them,  that  there  was  no  travel¬ 
ling  in  quiet ;  and  neither  the  Plantations  of 
Sugar  or  Indigo  efcaped  them. 

Upon  the  Approach  of  this  wing’d  Army, 
all  People  were  commanded  out  into  the  Fields* 

,  wkh  Trumpets,  Brafs  Pans  and  Kettles,  and* 

•  every  thing  that  would  make  a  Noife,  to 
‘  frighten  them  away  ;  and,  according  to  Mr 
Gage’s  Obfervation,  the  Fields  of  thofe  Huf- 
bandmen  that  made  moll  Noife  efcaped  belt  • 

He  was  of  Opinion,  that  fome  entirely  faved 
their  Corn  and  Fruits  by  this  Stratagem. 
However,  fuch  Numbers  were  left  upon  the 
Ground,  that  they  were  forced  to  dig  Trenches 
and  bury  them  ;  and  the  next  Year  the  People 
were  afflifred  with  a  contagious  Diftemper 
little  inferior  to  the  Plague;  he  calls  it  i 
Fever  in  the  Bowels,  which  carried  off  the  Pa¬ 
tient  in  four  or  five  Days :  But,  notwithftand- 
mg  this  Diftemper  was  very  fatal  to  the  Indi - 
ms>  Spaniards  were  not  much  affli&ed  with 
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it ;  and,  indeed,  at  Surat  ?n  the  E aft -In dies? 
when  the  Natives  are  fwept  away  by  the  Plague 
in  vaft  Numbers,  the  Europeans  ufually  efcape  \ 
which  we  were  apt  to  afcribe  to  the  good  Li¬ 
quor  we  drink,  the  Natives  having  fcarqe  any 
other  Beveridge  than  Water.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  Reafon  of  efcaping  any  contagious  Dif- 
temper  in  America ,  where  the  People  drink  al- 
moll  as  much  ftrong  Liquor  as  we  do. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  forts  of  Fifh  that  Travellers  take 
notice  are  found  in  the  American  Seas,  Lakes 
and  Rivers. 

The  Paracood  is  about  three  Foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  eight  or  ten  Inches  round,  and  haunts 
the  Lakes,  Hands,  and  Places  near  the  Shore  ; 
and,  his  fa  id,  will  attack  a  Man  in  the  Water. 
It  is  a  firm  well-tafted  Fifh  ;  but  fome  of 
them  have  been  found  unwholefome  Food, 
Eampier  fays,  he  has  known  Men  poifon’d 
with  them  at  fome  Seafons  of  the  Year  •,  and 
JEafer  relates,  that  People  have  had  their  Hair 
and  Nails  cqme  off  after  eating  them. 

The  Gar -fifth  is  of  the  Shape  of  the  former, 
but  lefs  j  and  has  a  long  fharp  'Bone  in  his 
Snout,  like  the  Sword-ffth  only  as  the  Svsord- 
ftfth’s  Bone  is  fiat,  and  indented  like  a  Saw, 
this  of  the  Gar-fijb  is  fafhion’d  like  a  §pear, 
round,  fmooth  and  fiharp  at  the  End,  and 
about  a  Foot  long :  They  fwim  very  fwift, 
and  will  leap  oqt  of  the  Water  frequently,  flyr 
ing  as  it  were  juft  above  the  Surface  for  twenty 
or  thirty  Yards,  and  then,  wetting  their  Fins, 
fpring  forward  again,  darting  fhemfelves  with 
flich  Force,  that  they  will  ftrike  their  bony 
Spear  through  the  Sides  of  a  Canoe,  or  the 
Body  of  a  Man,  if  they  meet  with  him  in  the 
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"Water.  Thefe  are  efteem’d  well-tafted  whole-  Mexico, 
fame  Food. 

Mullets  and  Snooks  are  plentiful  in  this  Part  'Mullet, 
of  the  World  •,  and  the  Ten-pounder ,  in  Form  Sim^Tn- 
much  like  a  Mullet ,  but  fo  full  of  Bones  there  pounder' 
is  fcarce  any  eating  them,  is  found  here. 

The  Spanijh  Mackerel  are  in  Shape  and  Spant/h 
Colour  like  thofe  of  Europe ,  but  a  Yard Mackertl 
long  and  more,  and  nine  or  ten  Inches  about. 

Thefe  are  efteem’d  excellent  Meat. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Flat*  fifh,  call’d  the  Rafpray . 
Stingray ,  the  Rafpray ,  and  the  Whipray  : 

They  are  any  of  them  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 
broad  ;  and  the  Rafpray  is  mightily  valued  for 
his  rough  Skin,  which  makes  good  Shagreen, 
and  will  rafp  any  thing  like  a  File. 

The  Old  Wifeydfo  is  a  flat  Fifh,  and  very  Old  Wife. 
good  Meat ;  as  is  the  Cavally ,  a  fmall  ilender  Cavafy. 
Fifh,  taken  upon  this  Coaft. 

The  Turpom  is  a  good  firm  Fifh,  of  fifty  Twpem. 
or  fixty  Pound  Weight,  and  faid  to  referable 
a  Salmon. 

The  Sculpin  is  a  Fifh  furrounded  with  little  Sculpin. 
fharp  Bones  j  but,  when  his  Skin  is  ftripp’d  off 
he  is  very  good  Food  :  It  is  generally  about  a 
Foot  long. 

The  Manatee  is  the  belt  Fifh  on  the  Coaft,  Manatee. 
which  has  been  already  defcribed  among  the 
amphibious  Animals :  I  fhall  only  take  the  Op¬ 
portunity  here  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that 
this  is  certainly  a  Fifh,  and  never  goes  on 
Shore,  as  the  Hippopotamus ,  or  River-Horfe , 
does  *,  neither  does  he  referable  that  Animal’ 
either  in  Size  or  Form.  The  M.anatee  is  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  in  the  Sea,  and  fometimes  in 
Creeks  and  the  Mouths  of  Rivers  ^  but  never 
quits  the  Water,  according  to  the  beft  Infor* 
ihation  I  can  get. 
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Mexico.'  Of  Tortoife,  or  Turtle ,  as  the  Seamen  call 
them,  there  are  feveral  lorts :  Some  are  Sea- 
lortoije.  Tortoife,  and  have  Fins  ;  thefe  feldom  come  on 
Shore,  but  to  lay :  Others  live,  for  the  moil  part, 
on  the  Land  j  have  Claws,  and  will  run  a  good 
Pace.  Some  weigh  upwards  of  three  hundred 
Pound,  and  others  not  live.  Dumpier  gives  a 
very  particular  Defcription  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  AmericanT  qxio'Acs :  He  fays,  the  Land-Tor- 
toifes  they  met  with  at  the  I  {lands  of  Gallapagos 
in  the  South-Sea  were  very  large  and  fat, 
and  no  Pullet  was  better  eating  ;  and  that  fome 
of  the  biggeft  of  them  weigh’d  an  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  Weight,  being 
two  Foot  fix  Inches  broad  on  the  Callapee ,  or 
flat  Shell,  that  inclofes  the  Belly  :  That  there 
is  fuch  Plenty  of  thefe  Tortoifes  at  thofe  Iflands, 
that  a  Ship’s  Crew  of  five  or  fix  hundred  Men 
might  fubfift  on  them  for  feveral  Months, 
without  any  other  Provifions.  Then .  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  defcribe  the  feveral  forts  of  Tortoifes ; 
one  of  which  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the 
Uaaiec.  Hecatee ,  that  lives  for  the  moft  part  in  frefh 
Water,  and  feldom  comes  to  Land  :  Thefe 
weigh  ten  or  fifteen  Pound,  have  fmall  Legs, 
fiat  Feet,  and  {lender  long  Necks.  A  fecond 
Tenapen.  fort  are  called  Tenapen ,  which  are  much  lefs, 
fcarce  half  fo  big  as  the  former  •,  the  Convex- 
fhell  on  their  Backs  naturally  finely  carved  and 
clcuded  :  Thefe  live  in  Bogs  or  watery  Plafhes, 
or  on  the  firm  Land  near  fuch  Places.  Both 
thefe  are  very  good  Meat. 

Sea-Tor-  As  for  the  Sea-Tortoife,  or  Turtle,  he  ob- 
toifs.  ferved  there  were  four  forts,  viz.  the  Trunk- 
Turtle,  the  Loggerhead ,  the  Hawks-bill ,  and 
Trunl-  the  Green  Turtle.  The  Trunk-Turtle  is  the 
Tortoife.  largeft,  the  Shell  on  their  Backs  higher  and 
rounder  than  the  reft,  and  their  Flefih  rank  and 
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tinwholefome.  The  Loggerhead  is  fo  called  Mexico, 
on  account  of  his  great  Head,  which  is  much  v — *v — 
bigger  than  that  of  any  other  Turtle:  The 
Flefli  of  thefe  alfo  is  rank,  and  never  eaten, 
but  in  Cafes  of  Neceffity.  The  Hawks-bill  is  Hawks- 
the  leaft,  and  fo  denominated  from  his  Mouth 
refembling  that  of  a  Hawk’s  Bill :  Thefe  are 
but  indifferent  Food,  tho’  better  than  the  Log¬ 
gerhead  ^  and  it  is  the  Shell  of  thefe  that  is  fo 
much  efteem’d  for  making  Boxes,  Cabinets, 

Combs,  and  other  Toys.  The  Green  Turtle  Green  Tor- 
is  fo  called  from  the  Greennefs  of  its  Shell  :  toi/e' 

It  is  very  thin,  tranfparent,  and  better  clouded 
than  the  Hawks-bill  ^  but  only  ufed  in  inlaying 
Work,  the  Shell  is  fo  very  thin  :  Their  Flefli 
is  the  fweeteft  of  all  T urtle  j  the  Fat  yellow, 
and  the  Lean  white  ;  and  in  lb  me  Places  they 
are  fo  large,  that  they  weigh  two  hundred 
Pound,  and  upwards  •,  but  in  the  Bay  of  Cam - 
-peachy  they  are  not  fo  big,  and  the  Fat  is  green, 
the  Lean  of  a  brownifh  Colour.  The  Turtle 
that  haunt  the  Keys,  or  fmall  1  (lands,  South  of 
Cuba ,  are  of  various  kinds  j  fome  bigger, 
others  lefs  5  the  Flefh  of  fome  green,  of  others 
dark  brown,  and  a  third  yellowifh  :  And  with 
thefe  the  Englifh  at  Jamaica  ufually  are  fup- 
plied  ;  the  Markets  are  every  Day  plentifully 
flock’d  with  them,  and  they  are  the  ufual 
F’ood  of  the  common  People.  The  Green 
Turtle  live  on  Grafs  that  grows  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sea  in  four  or  five  Fathom  Water. 

Every  Species  of  Turtle,  according  to  Dam¬ 
per  ^  lay  their  Eggs  in  the  Sand,  and  lay  three 
times  in  the  Seafon,  at  every  time  fourfeore  or 
an  hundred  Eggs,  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Hen’s  Egg,  but  round,  and  cover’d  only  with 
a  white  tough  Skin  or  Membrane.  In  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  are  feveral  Elands  where  the 
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Mexico.  Hawks'hill  Turtle  lay  their  Eggs  j  and  there 
are  fome  Tandy  Bays  on  the  Continent  near 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Guiph  of  Mexico,  where 
they  breed.  When  a  She-Tortoife  comes  out 
of  the  Sea  to  lay,  The  is  an  Hour,  at  leafl,  be¬ 
fore  The  returns  again  ;  for  The  always  goes 
above  high  Water-Mark  and  if  it  be  low 
Water  when  The  comes  alhore,  The  muft  reft 
once  or  twice  (being  very  heavy)  before  The 
comes  to  the  Place  ;  and,  having  found  a  Spot 
to  her  Mind,  The  makes  a  great  Hole  with 
her  Fins  in  the  Sand,  where  The  lays  her  Eggs, 
and  then  covers  them  up  two  Foot  deep,  and 
returns  to  Sea,  leaving  the  Sun  and  the  warm 
Sand  to  hatch  them.  Thofe  that  make  it 
their  Bufinefs  to  catch  Tortoife,  wait  for  them 
when  they  come  on  Shore  to  lay,  and,  turning 
them  on  their  Backs  with  Poles,  the  Creature 
can  never  get  up  again.  It  is  very  eafy  to  in¬ 
tercept  them,  they  march  fo  flow,  and  two  Men 
will  turn  a  great  many  in  one  Night  j  but 
fome  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  are  too  big  and  heavy 
for  a  Tingle  Man  to  turn  :  They  are  frequently 
ftruck  by  the  Seamen  with  a  Spear  or  Fifgig, 
which  the  Sportfman  darts  at  them  from  the 
Yard-Arm,  ftriking  through  the  Shell  •,  and, 
a  Line  being  fatten’d  to  the  Staff,  he  draws 
them  up  into  the  Ship. 

Mr.  D ampler  remarks,  that  the  Tortoifes, 
at  the  time  of  their  breeding,  leave  their  ufual 
Haunts  for  two  or  three  Months,  and  refort 
to  other  Places,  fometimes  above  an  hundred 
Leagues  diftant,  to  lay  their  Eggs  and  he  is 
of  Opinion,  that  they  eat  nothing  during  this 
Seafon.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  Male  al¬ 
ways  accompanies  the  Female  when  The  goes 
to  lay,  and  never  leaves  her  till  The  returns: 
That  they  are  both  very  Tat  at  the  beginning 

of 
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of  the  Seafon  ;  but  before  they  return  the  Male  Mexico, 
is  fo  lean,  that  he  is  not  eatable  5  but  the  Flefh  u — * — 
of  the  Female  is  good  to  the  very  laft,  tho’  it 
is  not  fo  fat  as  at  the  beginning :  They  are 
nine  or  ten  Days,  ’tis  faid,  in  the  Ad  of  Ge¬ 
neration  in  the  Water,  the  Male  on  the  Fe¬ 
male’s  Back  ;  nor  is  the  Male  to  be  frighten’d 
or  drove  away  at  thefe  Times  ;  fhe  indeed  en¬ 
deavours  to  get  away,  if  a  Boat  approaches 
when  they  rife  to  blow  or  take  Breath  *  but 
the  Male  grafps  her  with  his  two  Fore-Fins, 
and  holds  her  faff  ;  and  a  very  bad  Striker 
may  ftrike  them  both  at  fuch  Times.  It  feems, 
a  Sea-Tortoife  cannot  remain  in  the  Deep, 
without  corning  up  to  the  Surface  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  to  blow  or  take  Breath  once  within  eight 
or  ten  Minutes.  Thofe  that  are  not  good 
Meat,  afford  however  a  great  deal  of  Oil. 

Thefe  Animals  live  to  a  very  great  Age,  at 
leaft  we  are  lure  the  Tand-Tortoifes  do  lb  ;  for 
Archbifhop  Laud  put  one  into  his  Garden  at 
Lambeth  an  hundred  Years  ago,  which  I  faw 
there  very  lately.  This  Creature  makes  a 
Hole  in  the  Ground,  about  Michaelmas ,  every 
Year,  where  it  lies  all  the  Winter,  and  ap¬ 
pears  again  about  E after  •  and  is  fuppofed  to 
eat  nothing  while  under  Ground,  fome  of  the 
Lambeth  Family  having  had  the  Curiofity  to 
weigh  him  a  little  before  he  difappears,  and 
when  he  comes  up  again,  and  they  find  him 
fome  Pounds  lighter  in  the  Spring  than  he 
was  the  preceding  Autumn.  The  fame  Arch¬ 
bifhop  put  another  Tortoife  in  his  Fulham 
Gardens,  I  am  inform’d,  which  is  ftill  alive  5 
but  this  I  have  not  feen. 

I  don’t  find  they  want  any  Shell-fifh  in  the  Oy/ierf. 
American  Seas,  that  we  have  here  *  and  they 
have  Oyjlers  and  Mufcles  of  a  prodigious  Size. 
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Mexico.  Funnel  mentions  fomc  Rock  Oyfters  he  met 
’  with,  fo  large,  that  one  of  them  would  dine 
feveral  Men :  But  the  molt  valuable  Oyfter  is 
Pearl  the  Pearl  Oyfter ,  found  in  the  Gulph  of  Nicoya, 

Oyfters.  tjie  Gulph  of  California ,  and  in  feveral  other 
Parts  of  the  Mexican  Coaft.  Thefe  are  about 
the  Size  of  our  middling  Oyfters,  but  flatter 
and  thinner ;  the  Pearl  is  found  at  the  Head 
of  the  Oyfter,  between  the  Meat  and  the  Shell, 
and  fome  will  have  twenty  or  thirty  fmall 
Seed-Pearls  about  them,  and  others  none  at  all : 
The  Shell  of  the  Oyfter  is  more  beautiful  on 
the  Infide  than  the  Pearl  itfelf:  The  Flelh, 
however,  is  lefs  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  Oyfter,  and  fcarce  eatable.  The  Indians 
dive  for  thefe  Oyfters  in  five,  fix,  feven,  or 
eight  Fathom  Water,  and  bring  up  ten  or 
twelve  Oyfters  at  a  time  ;  and  thofe  on  board 
the  Vefiel  open  them  as  they  are  brought  up. 
The  Spaniards ,  ’tis  faid,  deftroy’d  a  great 
many  Thoufands  of  the  Indians  foon  after  the 
Conqueft,  by  compelling  them  to  dive  and 
drudge  for  Oyfters  beyond  their  Strength :  A 
Pearl  was  more  valued  by  them  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  thefe  poor  Wretches  Lives  :  They 
.  had  no  Mercy  on  them  therefore,  but  kept 
them  in  the  Water  frequently  till  they  loft  the 
Ufe  of  their  Limbs,  or  died  in  the  Service. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  Natives  of  the  Bahama 
Iflands  in  particular,  who  were  efteem’d  ex¬ 
cellent  Divers,  were  deftroy’d. 

Conch.  The  Conch  is  another  large  Shell-fifh,  form’d 
like  a  Snail :  The  Colour  of  the  Shell  within 
is  like  Mother  of  Pearl  -y  but  the  Outfide  of  it 
rough :  The  Flefh  of  it  is  very  good  eating, 
after  it  has  been  well  fcoured  with  Sand. 

As  to  the  Lobftersy  Crabs ,  Prawns ,  Shrimps , 
and  other  Shell-fifh,  they  have  in  common 

with 
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with  us :  Thefe  need  no  Defcription.  They 
have,  in  their  Lakes  and  Rivers,  Fifh  like 
our  Jacks  and  Carp ,  and  plenty  of  others,  that 
are  excellent  Food,  that  will  be  defcribed  in 
treating  of  other  Parts  of  America.  I  /hall 
proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into 
their  Vegetables.  - 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Mexican  Vegetables ,  viz.  their  Fo- 
rejl  and  Fruit -Frees,  Com ,  Herbage , 
Rootsy  and  Flowers ;  and  alfo  of  their 
Hufbandry , 


Mexico. 


Vege¬ 

tables. 


The  Cot- 
t  on-Tree. 


H  E  Woods  on  the  Tops  and  Sides 
of  the  Mountains,  and  in  the  Up¬ 
land  Country,  are  either  fine  Fo- 
refts,  or  delightful  Groves  of  Trees, 
of  various  kinds,  large  and  tall, 
with  little  or  no  Underwood  *  fo  that  a  Man 
rides  through  them  with  Pleafure  :  Whereas  on 
the  drown’d  Lands,  near  the  Coafts,  and  at  the 
Mouths  of  Rivers,  there  is  nothing  but  Man? 
groves ,  Bamboe-Canes,  Logwood ,  and  Shrubs, 
with  Bullies  and  Brambles,  through  which  it 
is  difficult  to  penetrate.  There  is  not  much 
Timber  in  the  low  Lands. 

The  Cotton-Free ,  for  its  Size  and  its  Ufe, 
is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  this  Country  : 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  the  white  and  the 
red  :  The  white  Cotton-Free  grows  like  the 
Oak,  but  is  much  larger  and  taller  •,  the  Body 
is  Freight,  and  clear  from  Knots  or  Boughs  to 
the  Plead,  where  it  fpreads  out  its  great  Limbs 
horizontally  like  the  Oak.  The  Bodies  of  thefe 
Trees  are  fome  of  them  three  or  fourfcore 
Foot  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  Diameter  ; 
the  Bark  is  grey  and  fmooth  }  the  Leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Plum-tree,  oval  and  indented 

on 
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on  the  Edges,  and  of 


I  c  o. 

a  dark  Green  *, 


Leaves  fall  off  the  beginning  of  Aprils  but, 
the  young  ones  fprouting  out  at  the  fame  time, 
it  is  always  green :  It  bears  a  Pod  as  big  as  a 
final  1  Wallnut,  which  burfts  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
then  the  Cotton  falls,  or  is  blown  away.  This 
fort  of  Cotton  is  of  little  Ufe,  unlefs  to  fluff 
Quilts  or  Pillows  •,  the  Cotton  that  is  fpun  and 
wove  into  Cloth,  grows  upon  a  Shrub,  The 
red  Cotton-Tree  is  not  fo  large  as  the  white, 
and  bears  no  Cotton.  The  Wood  of  both  is 
very  foft,  fpungy,  and  light,  and  eafily 
wrought  j  but  the  red  is  the  hardeft.  Of  the 
white  the  Indians  make  their  Canoes  and  Pe~ 
riaguoes,  which  differ  only  in  their  Dimenfions  ; 
die  Canoe  being  fmall,  and  holding  but  two 
or  three  Men,  and  the  Periaguoe  three  or  four- 
fcore  Men :  However,  the  largeft  are  made 
out  of  the  Body  of  one  fingle  Cotton-Tree. 

Thefe  the  Indians  ufed  to  burn  hollow,  or  form 
with  their  Flint  Hatches,  till  the  Europeans 
taught  them  the  Ufe  of  Iron.  The  Indians 
alfo  ufe  this  Wood  in  ere&ing  their  flight 
Huts  *,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fit  for  more  fub- 
ftantial  Buildings,  being  fofter  than  our  Wil¬ 
low  j  nor  will  it  laft  long  converted  into  Boats 
or  Canoes,  unlefs  it  be  frequently  pitch’d  and 
tarr’d,  and  great  Care  taken  of  it.  TheRea- 
fon  they  make  ufe  of  this  Wood  for  Canoes, 
is  becaufe  the  Body  of  the  Tree  is  fo  large,  the 
Wood  light,  and  eafily  wrought.  D ampler 
calls  it  a  Weed  but  obferves,  it  is  the  largeft 
Plant  that  grows  in  America. 

Their  Cedar-Trees  are  exceeding  tall  and  Cedar  - 
large,  and  ufed  chiefly  in  building ;  the  Wood  ^ras' 
is  very  red,  of  a  fine  Grain  and  fragrant 
Smell  i  and  this  Timber  is  fo  plentiful  in 
Mexico t  that  whole  Towns  arc  built  with  it. 

This 
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Mexico.  This  Wood  alfo  makes  the  beft  and  moft  du= 
L  “V  1  rable  Canoes,  tho*  not  fo  large  as  the  Cotton- 
Tree  :  But  it  is  a  Miftake,  Dumpier  obferves, 
that  the  Worm  will  not  take  it  5  for  he  had  feen 
feveral  Canoes,  made  of  it,  that  were  Worm- 
eaten.  There  are  fome  white  Cedars ,  that 
differ  from  the  former  only  in  their  Colour. 
Of  Oaks  and  Fir-Trees  ajfo  there  is  great  Plen¬ 
ty  in  Mexico :  So  that  they  want  no  manner  of 
Timber,  either  for  building  Houfes  or  Ships. 
logwood.  They  have  feveral  kinds  of  Wood  proper 
for  Dying,  particularly  Logwood,  which  grows 
chiefly  in  the  Bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy, 
on  the  overflow’d  Grounds,  among  the  Man¬ 
groves.  Dumpier,  who  was  a  Logwood-cut¬ 
ter,  fays,  it  is  much  like  our  White  Thorn, 
but  a  great  deal  bigger :  That  the  Rind  of 
the  young  Branches  is  white  and  fmooth,  and 
fet  with  Thorns  •,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  mif- 
taken  for  White  Thorn  :  But  the  Body  and  old 
Branches  are  blackifh,  and  the  Rind  rough, 
and  the  Leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  White 
Thorn  :  That  they  chufe  to  cut  the  old  black 
Rind-Trees,  which  have  but  little  Sap;  for 
the  Sap  and  Outfide  is  white :  The  Heart, 
which  is  red,  is  only  ufed  in  Dying  ;  and 
therefore  they  chop  off  the  white  Sap  till  they 
come  to  the  Heart ;  and,  after  it  has  lain  a 
little  while,  it  turns  black,  and  will  tinge  the 
Water  it  lies  in  like  Ink.  Some  Trees  are 
five  or  fix  Foot  in  Circumference  ^  and  thefe 
they  cut  out  into  Logs  fit  for  a  Man’s  Burden, 
for  they  carry  them  on  their  Shoulders  to  the 
Boats  •,  and  it  is  a  very  ponderous  Wood. 

'Blood-'  There  is  another  kind  of  Wood  mention’d 
evoed.  by  Dumpier,  which  he  calls  Blood-wood,  ufed 
in  dying  Reds ;  He  fays,  it  is  more  valuable 

than 
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than  Logwood ,  and  grows  in  the  Gulph  of  Ni-  Mexico. 
caragua. 


There  are  three  forts  of  Mangrove-Trees,  Mangrove 
according  to  Damper ,  black,  red  and  white.  ‘Trees. 
The  black  is  the  largeft,  growing  fometimes 
to  the  bignefs  of  a  moderate  Oak,  and  about 
twenty  Foot  high.  It  is  very  hard  ferviceable 
Timber,  but  extraordinary  weighty.  The  red 
Mangrove  grows  ufually  by  the  Sea-fide,  or 
by  Rivers  and  Creeks,  and  from  feveral  Roots 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  Man’s  Leg,  which,  about 
fix  or  eight  Foot  above  the  Ground,  join  in 
one  body,  that  feems  to  be  fupported  by  fo 
many  artificial  Stakes.  Where  this  fort  of 
Tree  grows,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  march: 

For  thefe  Roots  or  Stakes,  arc  fo  interwoven, 
that  the  Traveller  is  often  forced  to  cut  his 
Way  through.  And  D ampler  fays,  he  has 
gone  half  a  Mile,  ftepping  from  one  Root  to 
another,  without  fetting  his  Foot  upon  the 
Ground.  The  Infide  of  the  Bark  is  red,  and 
ufed  in  Tanning  Leather  *,  and  fome  have  con¬ 
jectured,  that  this  is  the  fame  with  the  Jefuits , 
or  Peruvian  Bark :  But  of  this  I  lhall  enquire 
farther,  when  I  treat  of  Peru .  The  white 

Mangrove  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  and  of  no 
great  Service:  And  neither  the  black  or  white 
Mangrove  proceed  from  fuch  Stakes  as  the  red 
does,  but  grow  from  their  Roots  like  other 
Trees.  It  is  the  red  Mangrove  that  over-runs 
the  flat  Country  near  the  Sea,  and  grows  in 
Water  moft  part  of  the  Year-  and  from  this 
Tree  it  is,  that  thofe  Bogs  and  Moraffes  are 
ufually  called  Mangrove-Land ,  in  our  Books 
of  Travels. 

There  is  another  Tree,  if  it  may  be  called  Bamke. 
fuch,  that  grows  on  the  fame  kind  of  Land, 
tnd  ufually  amongft  the  Mangrove-Trees ,  and 


that 
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Mexico;  that  is  the  Bamboe ,  a  large  knotted  hollow 
^ — v— J  Cane,  that  grows  to  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s 
Leg,  and  fometimes  as  big  as  his  Middle. 
Thefe  Bamboes  ferve  for  Meafures  ;  and  they 
convert  them  into  VefTels  to  hold  their  Li¬ 
quors,  when  faw’d  off  at  the  Joint ;  and  put 
them  to  feveral  other  Ufes. 

Maho-Trte  The  Maho-Lree,  is  of  the  Bignefs  of  an 
Afh.  The  Bark  looks  ragged  like  tatter’d 
Canvas  •,  and  it  will  ftrip  off  in  Strings  from 
the  Top  to  the  Bottom  :  Of  this  they  make 
Ropes,  and  even  Cables.  Having  ftripped  off 
the  Bark  in  great  Flakes,  they  then  divide  them 
into  fmaller  Strings,  which  they  beat  as  we  do 
Hemp,  and  afterwards  twill  into  Ropes  :  Of 
thefe  Strings  they  alfo  make  Fifhing-nets. 
hgknvood  The  Lightwood-Trec,  fo  called  from  the 
Lightnefs  of  the  Wood,  is  of  the  Size  of  an 
Elm,  flreight  and  well-bodied,  and  fomev/hat 
refembles  Cork :  It  is  fo  exceeding  light  in 
the  Water,  that  three  or  four  Blocks  of  it,  of 
the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thigh,  and  four 


Foot  long,  will  make  a  Rafter  on  which  three 
Men  may  go  out  to  Sea  ;  and  the  Indians 
fometimes  make  large  Rafters  of  it  to  carry 
their  Goods  along  the  Coaft  ;  which  on  the 
Coaft  of  the  South  Sea  are  called  Bark  Logs. 
White-  There  is  another  Tree,  which  has  obtained 
'wood.  the  Name  of  Whitewood ,  from  its  exceeding 
Whitenefs.  The  Body  of  it  is  about  as  thick 
as  a  large  Nine-pin,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
Foot  high.  The  Wood  hard,  clofe,  and  pon¬ 
derous,  and  of  a  very  fine  Grain,  and  efteem- 
ed  fit  for  Inlaying  and  Cabinet-work.  The 
reft  of  their  Foreft-Trees  will  be  deferibed  in 
treating  of  other  Parts  of  America. 
fruit-  1  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Defcrip- 
Trees  and  t'l0n  of  their  Fruit-Trees  and  Fruits,  among 
bruits.  which 
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-which  I  range  the  Cabbage.  This  is  a  tall  Mexico, 
flender  Tree,  frequently  ninety  or  an  hundred  Tp — "J 
Foot  in  Height.  Dzmpier  fays,  he  meafured  Cabba&- 
one  after  it  was  cut  down,  in  the  Bay  of 
C amp e achy,  that  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
Foot  long ;  and  there  are  fome  much  longer. 

There  are  no  Boughs  on  it,  but  at  the  Head  j 
and  there  the  Branches  are  of  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Man’s  Arm,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  Foot 
long.  About  two  Foot  from  the  Trunk, 
thefe  Branches  fhoot  out  long  narrow  Leaves, 
about  an  Inch  broad,  which  grow  fo  regular¬ 
ly  on  each  Side,  that  the  whole  Branch  ferns 
but  one  Leaf.  The  Fruit  is  found  at  the  Top 
of  the  Tree,  amidft  the  Branches.  It  is  about 
a  Foot  long,  and  fix  Inches  round  ;  of  the 
Form  of  an  ordinary  Cabbage,  and  furrounded 
with  young  Leaves.  According  to  Damper' s 
Defcription,  it  is  as  white  as  Milk,  and  as 
fweet  as  a  Nut,  if  eaten  raw  ;  and  is  very 
good  boil’d.  There  hangs  down  alfo  from  the 
Top  of  the  Tree  great  Bunches  of  red  Berries, 
of  about  fix  Pound  Weight,  like  Bunches  of 
Grapes  j  but  thefe  are  only  Food  for  their 
Hogs,  not  being  at  all  palatable.  The  Body 
of  the  Tree  is  mark’d  with  Rings  or  Streaks, 
from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom,  at  half  a  Foot 
diftance  the  one  from  the  other.  The  Bark  is 
thin  and  brittle,  the  Wood  black  and  hard, 
and  the  Heart  or  middle  of  the  Tree  is  a 
white  Pith.  They  ufually  cut  down  the  Tree 
for  the  Cabbage  for  the  gathering  the  Fruit 
kills  it,  if  they  let  it  ftand  ;  and  the  climbing 
this  lofty  Plant  is  as  much  Trouble  as  the  fel¬ 
ling  of  it.  The  Wood  is  uied,  in  fome  Places, 
for  boarding  the  Sides  of  their  Houfes  $  the 
Body  being  eafily  fplit  into  four  Parts  for  that 
purpofe.  Thefe  Trees  appear  extremely  beau- 
Vol.  XXVIII..  U  u  tiful 
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Mexico,  tiful  in  the  Forefts,  fpreading  their  fine  Branches 
above  the  Heads  of  all  other  Trees. 

The  Ca-  The  Calabajh-Tre e  is  fhort  and  thick,  and 
labajb.  the  Fruit  grows  among  the  Boughs  as  Apples 
do  ;  the  Shell  is  hard  and  thin,  of  a  globular 
Figure,  and  will  hold  from  two  to  five  Quarts. 
There  are  two  forts  of  them  \  of  the  one,  the 
Fruit  is  fweet ;  of  the  other,  bitter:  The  Sub- 
ftance  of  both  fpungy  and  juicy.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  eat  the  fweet  Calabajh  frequently  bn  a 
Journey  j  but  it  is  not  very  palatable :  The 
bitter  is  Medicinal,  and  efteem’d  a  Remedy 
for  Agues.  But  what  this  Fruit  is  moft  valued 
for,  is  its  Shell,  of  which  the  Indians  make 
Bottles,  Bowls,  Drinking-cups,  and  all  kind 
of  Vefiels  for  their  Meat  and  Drink. 

The  Ca-  The  Cacao  (not  the  Coco,  as  my  Printer 
ea°AI\Tt  miftook  in  the  third  Number)  fhall  be  defcribed 
ah  ut‘  next.  This  Tree,  full  grown,  and  of  the 
largeft  fort,  according  to  Damper ,  is  feven  or 
eight  Foot  high  to  the  Branches,  and  a  Foot 
and  a  half  thick :  The  Boughs  fpread  hori¬ 
zontally,  like  the  Oak  and  have  dark  green 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Plum-tree,  but  larger  ; 
and  the  Nuts  are  inclofed  in  Cods,  which  hang 
down  by  a  tough  Stalk  from  the  Body  of  the 
Tree,  and  from  the  larger  Branches  ;  and  there 
is  ufually  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  thefe  Cods 
upon  a  well-bearing  Tree.  The  Cod,  or  Shell, 
is  almoft  half  an  Inch  thick,  neither  fpungy  nor 
woody,  but  of  a  Subftance  between  both, 
brittle  and  harder  than  the  Rind  of  a  Lemon, 
and,  like  that,  the  Surface  is  grained  or  knot¬ 
ted,  but  more  coarfe  and  unequal.  The  Cods 
are,  at  firft,  of  a  dark  Green ;  but  the  Side 
next  the  Sun  of  a  muddy  Red.  As  they  ri¬ 
pen,  the  Green  turns  to  a  fine  bright  Yellow, 
and  the  Muddy  to  a  more  beautiful  Red. 

They 
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They  neither  ripen,  nor  are  gather’d  at  once  ;  Mexico' 
but,  for  three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  while  the -v-^ 
Seafon  lafts,  the  Overfeers  of  the  Plantations 
go  every  Day  to  fee  which  are  turn’d  yellow, 
not  cutting  more  than  one  or  two  from  a  Tree 
in  a  Day.  When  the  Cods  are  gather’d,  they 
are  laid  in  Heaps  to  fweat ;  after  which,  they 
break  the  Rind  or  Shell,  and  take  out  the 
Nuts,  which  flick  clofe  together  in  regular 
Rows,  like  the  Grain  in  an  Ear  of  Maiz. 

There  are  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  Nuts,  in  a* 

Cod,  according  to  Da?npier  (thirty  or  forty, 
according  to  Funnel  but  ten  or  fifteen  fays 
Gemelli  Careri)  about  the  Bignefs  of  an  Al¬ 
mond.  The  young  Trees  are  raifed  from 
Nuts,  and  bear  in  four  or  five  Years  ;  and 
they  have  from  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand 
1  rees  in  a  Plantation,  or  Cacao-Walk ,  as  it  is 
called.  The  young  Trees  are  Ihelter’d  from 
the  Sun  at  firft  by  Plantain-trees  fet  about 
them  ;  but,  when  they  are  grown  to  any  Big¬ 
nefs,  the  Plantains  are  cut  down. 

Gemelli  Careri  gives  us  this  Account  of  the 
Tree  and  Fruit.  He  fays,  the  Nut  is  planted 
in  a  hot  and  dry  Soil :  That  it  fprings  up 
within  a  Fortnight,  but  does  not  grow  above 
three  Spans  in  two  Years,  at  which  Height  it 
muft  be  tranfpianted  j  and  then  the  Spaniards 
fet  them  in  Rows,  eighteen  Spans  from  each 
other.  A  Stake  is  fet  up  to  fupport  them 
and  Plantains  and  other  Trees  planted  about 
them,  becaufe  they  thrive  beft  in  the  Shade  • 
However,  the  Root  muft  be  kept  warm,  and 
defended  from  too  much  Wet,  and  from  a 
Species  of  Worms  that  are  very  prejudicial  to 
them.  Within  the  Space  of  five  Years,  it  is 
as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Wrift,  and  feven  Spans  in 
height  ^  and  then  it  bears.  Its  Leaves  are  like 

U  u  2  the 
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Mexico,  the  Chefnut,  and  it  blofioms  all  over  like  the 

' — *  —  Jeffamin  :  From  the  Bloffom  {hoots  out  an 
Ear,  or  Cod,  like  that  of  Indian  Wheat, 
which  is  at  firft  green,  and  of  a  Chefnut  Co¬ 
lour  when  ripe  but  fometimes  yellow,  white, 
or  purple.  Within  the  Ear  (or  Shell)  are 
found  the  Cacao-Nuts ,  with  a  white  Down 
upon  them  *,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  Num¬ 
ber.  Thefe  Ears  are  gather’d  about  the  Full 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  Nuts,  being  taken  out, 
are  kept  drying  in  the  Floufe,  in  the  Shade  *, 
then  laid  three  Days  in  the  Sun,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Floufe,  till  they  are  well  dried. 

Venella.  The  Venella ,  or  Bainilla ,  call’d  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Bexuco ,  which  is  ufually  mix’d  with  the 
Cacao- Nut  to  make  Chocolate,  is  a  fort  of 
Cane,  which  twines  about  the  Orange-tree,  or 
any  other,  like  Ivy  :  It  produces  a  long  green 
Cod,  which,  when  gather’d  and  dry’d  in  the 
Sun,  is  hard  and  blackifh.  He  obferves,  that 
the  Europeans  to  every  Pound  of  Cacao  add  a 
Pound  of  Sugar,  and  an  Ounce  of  Cinnamon  : 
But  neither  the  Indians ,  or  the  Spaniards  of 
America ,  ufe  any  Venella's ,  efteeming  them 
unwholefome.  The  belt  Chocolate,  according 
to  the  Indians  is  made  with  Cinnamon,  adding 
to  every  Pound  of  Cacao  two  Ounces  of  Indian 
Wheat.  This  Liquor  was  drank  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  (without  Cinnamon)  before  the  Spaniards 
arrived  there  •,  but  they  have  improved  it,  and 
it  is  fo  common  now  at  Mexico ,  that  there  is 
fcarce  a  Negro  or  a  common  Porter  but  drinks 
it  every  Day,  and  the  better  fort  of  People 
four  times  a  Day.  Gemelli  obferves,  that  Ca¬ 
cao-Nuts  go  in  the  Markets  of  Mexico  inftead 
of  fmall  Money,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them 
being  about  the  Value  of  a  Penny  j  but  they 
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rife  and  fall  in  their  Value^ 

Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  this  Fruit. 

Plantains  and  Bananoes  are  Fruits  very  com-  Plantains 
mon  here,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  the  Eajl-  and  Bana~ 
Indies.  The  Plantain  Fruit  is  of  the  Size  and  ”°es' 
Shape  of  a  Bologna  Saufage  •,  the  Rind  yellow, 
and  very  tender,  which  being  ftripped  off,  we 
find  a  foft  lufcious  Pulp,  very  agreeable  to 
fome  Palates :  It  has  the  largeft  Leaf  of  any 
Plant.  The  Bananoe  is  much  the  fame  kind  of 
Fruit,  but  lels  ;  and  both  of  them  are  eaten  raw, 
or  roafted,  by  the  Natives  all  Day  long.  They 
fteep  them  alfo  in  Water,  and,  adding  fome 
Honey  to  them,  make  a  Liquor  tolerably 
ftrong  and  pleafant. 

The  Pine- Apple  alfo  is  common  to  the  Eafi  Thc  Pine~ 
and  Wefi-Indies.  It  is  of  the  Shape  of  one  oiA^e- 
our  Pine- Apples,  but  much  larger  ;  the  Rind 
full  as  rough,  but  eafily  pared  off:  The  Fruit 
is  yellow,  and  as  firm  as  a  Peach ;  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  faid  to  have  the  Tafte  of  every  delici¬ 
ous  Fruit.  Nothing  can  excell  thofe  I  met 
with  in  the  Eafi-Indies  $  but  they  were  held  to 
be  hot  and  feverilh.  The  Spaniards,  who  pre- 
ferve  all  manner  of  Fruits,  efteem  this  the  bell. 

The  Reader  will  find  a  full  Defcription  of  the 
Tree  and  Fruit,  as  alfo  of  the  Plantain  and 
Bananoe ,  in  the  third  Volume  of  Modern  Hif- 
toryi  which  treats  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  Sapadillo  refembles  the  Pear-tree  in  its  Sapadilh. 
Size  and  Figure,  and  the  Fruit  appears  to  the 
View  like  that  of  the  Bergamot-pear.  When 
firft  gather’d,  the  Juice  is  white  and  clammy, 
and  the  Pulp  hard  j  but,  after  it  has  lain  two 
or  three  Days,  it  becomes  foft  and  very  fweet. 

In  the  middle  of  it  arc  two  or  three  black 
Stones  or  Seeds ;  and  it  is  generally  efteemed 
an  excellent  cooling  Fruit. 


The 
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The  Avogato  Pear-tree  is  of  the  Size  of  the 
former,  and  not  unlike  it  in  Shape  j  the  Fruit 
green,  and  as  large  as  a  Lemon,  and,  when 
ripe,  turns  yellow  :  It  has  a  loft  thin  Rind, 
which  is  peeled  off ;  and  the  Pulp  is  as  foft  as 
Butter,  but  a  little  inlipid  *,  and  therefore  they 
ufually  mix  it  with  Sugar  and  Lime-Juice  * 
and,  thus  order’d,  the  Spaniards  efteem  it  an 
excellent  Difh,  eating  often  of  it :  And  it  is  the 
more  efteemed  by  that  People,  according  to 
Dumpier,  as  it  infpires  them  with  frelh  Vigour 
for  Venereal  Encounters. 

The  Mammee-Tree  is  a  large,  tall,  ftrait-bo- 
died  T ree,  without  Knots  or  Branches  for  fixty 
or  feventy  Foot  in  height:  The  Head  fpreads 
its  Branches  pretty  wide ;  the  Fruit  is  round, 
and  of  the  Size  of  a  French  Pippin  j  the  Rind 
yellow,  and  tough  when  it  is  ripe*,  the  Pulp 
yellow,  and  has  in  it  two  large  Stones  as  big 
as  Almonds  :  It  has  a  fine  fragrant  Smell,  and 
the  Tafte  is  anfwerable. 

The  Mammee-Sappota-Tree  is  not  fo  large 
or  tall  as  the  former}  the  Rind  of  the  Fruit 
thin  and  brittle,  and  the  Pulp  a  deep  Red, 
with  a  rough  flat  Stone  in  it :  This  Fruit  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  relilh’d,  and  wholefome }  and  as 
generally  eaten  as  any  Fruit  in  the  Weft-Indies . 
There  is  alfo  the  Wild  Mammee-'Tree,  which 
bears  no  Fruit  ;  but  the  Timber,  being  very 
ftrait  and  tall,  ferves  for  Mails  for  Ships. 

The  Grape-Tree  is  feven  or  eight  Foot  high, 
and  two  or  three  in  Circumference  ;  the  Fruit 
about  the  Bignefs  of  a  common  Grape,  and 
grows  in  Clufters,  but  has  a  great  Stone  in  the 
middle  of  it  *,  the  Pulp  is  reddilh,  wholefome, 
and  well  tailed  }  tho’  there  is  but  little  of  it. 

The  Guava  is  common  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies  y  grows  upon  a  Shrub  y  the  Fruit 

green 
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green  on  the  Outfide,  perfedly  round,  and  of  Mexico, 
the  Size  of  a  Crab-apple  ^  the  Rind  is  foft,  v— - 

and,  being  taken  off,  we  find  a  yellow  or  red- 
difii  Pulp,  full  of  Seeds :  It  has  both  a  tart 
and  fweetifh  Flavour,  very  agreeable  to  the 
Palate  j  but  molt  valuable  for  being  of  fucb 
an  aftringent  Nature,  that  it  will  either  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  a  Dyfentery  or  Bloody  Flux  (the 
Di  (temper  that  the  Europeans  are  mod  liable 
to  in  all  hot  Countries)  if  the  Patient  has  not 
negleded  himfelf  too  long :  And  the  Pome¬ 
granate  has  much  the  fame  Effed.  If  our 
People  were  acquainted  with  the  Virtues  of 
thefe,  and  fome  other  Fruits,  when  they  firft 
arrive  in  the  Eajl  or  TV tjl-lndies ,  we  fhoukl 
not  lofe  half  the  Men  we  ufually  do  j  for  they 
are  to  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  Year  almoft. 

The  Guava  is  efteem’d  more  wholelome  when 
it  is  green,  than  when  it  is  ripe  }  for  fome 
have  obferved,  when  it  is  over-ripe,  it  has  a 
laxative  Quality. 

The  Prickle- Pear  is  a  Shrub  about  five  Foot  PndUf 
high,  that  delights  in  a  barren  fandy  Soil  iW- 
efpecially  if  it  be  near  the  Sea,  where  the  Sand* 
is  brackifh.  It  is  fo  full  of  large  firong  Thorns 
(from  whence  it  takes  its  Name)  that  nothing 
makes  a  fecurer  Fence.  The  Fruit  is  as  big 
as  a  large  Plum,  and  opens  when  ripe  like  a 
Medlar,  difcovering  a  red  Pulp  full  of  Seeds  i 
pleafant  to  the  Tafte,  and  very  cooling  and 
refreshing  >  hut  colours  the  Urine  like  Blood, 
which  has  frighten  d  Strangers  that  were  not 
acquainted  with  it :  However,  this  is  attended 
with  no  ill  Confequences. 

The  Bibby-Tree  has  a  (trait  (lender  Body,  BibL  Tm 
naked  of  Leaves,  but  full  of  Thorns  ;  fixty 
or  fevenry  Foot  high  :  At  the  Top  it  is  full  of 
Branches,  among  which  grows  the  Fruit,  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  white  Berries,  of  the  Bigncfs  of  a  Nutmeg: 
They  are  very  oily:  The  Indians  beat  them  in 
a  Mortar,  and  boil  the  Liquor  that  comes 
from  them,  which  produces  a  bitter  Oil  that 
they  anoint  themfelves  with,  and  mix  it  with 
the  Colours  they  ufe  in  painting  their  Bodies. 
They  alfo  tap  the  Bibby-Tree,  and  it  affords 
them  a  tart  Liquor,  of  the  Colour  of  Whey, 
which  is  fit  to  drink,  after  they  have  kept  it 
two  or  three  Days. 

Befides  the  Fruits  proper  to  Mexico ,  the 
Spaniards  have  introduced  Oranges ,  Lemons , 
Grapes ,  Figs,  and  almoft  all  manner  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Fruits,  except  Nuts  and  Cherries :  But  the 
Grapes  of  this  Country  will  not  make  Wine  £ 
nor  do  l  remember  any  Country  between  the 
Tropics,  where  Wine  is  made  of  Grapes,  un- 
lefs  in  Peru ,  where  they  have  not  thofe  excef- 
five  Rains  annually  as  they  have  in  every  other 
Country  that  lies  within  the  Tropics. 

As  to  their  Sugar ,  Indie o,  Otta ,  Silvejier, 
and  other  Dyes  \  Tobacco ,  Pepper ,  Ginger ,  and 
fuch  Plants  as  they  have  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  America  *  I  lhall  deferibe  them  here¬ 
after  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Britijh  Plan¬ 
tations. 

But  I  muft  not  forget  their  Gourds ,  which 
grow  to  a  very  large  Size,  and  either  run 
upon  the  Ground,  or  up  the  Trees  •,  the  Meat 
or  Pulp  of  fome  of  them  ferving  for  Food, 
and  others  for  Medicine :  But  they  are  valued 
moft  by  the  Natives  for  their  Shells,  which 
ferve  them  for  Pails,  Bowls,  and  Buckets. 

As  to  Melons ,  Cucumbers ,  and  Onions ,  they, 
have  them  in  much  greater  Perfection  here,  and 
in  all  hot  Countries,  than  in  colder  Climates. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  Plant  here,  to 
which  the  Englijh  have  given  the  Name  ol 

Silk-grafs, 
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' Silk-grafs .  It  pretty  much  refembles  Flags  or  Mexico. 
Sedge,  and  grows  on  the  Sides  of  Hills.  The 
Leaves  are  as  thick  as  a  Man’s  Hand  in  the 
middle,  and  thin  at  the  Edges  ;  a  Yard  or 
two  in  Length,  and  indented  like  a  Saw.  The 
Indians  cut  them  at  a  proper  Growth }  then 
dry  and  beat  them,  and  no  Flax  affords  a  bet¬ 
ter  Thread  and  of  thefe  they  make  Cordage 
and  Fifhing-nets,  Stockings  and  Flammocks : 

They  alfo  make  a  yellowifh  Lace  of  the 
Thread,  which  is  worn  by  the  Meftife  Wo¬ 
men. 

There  are  ftill  fome  other  Trees  I  have  Manchi- 
omitted,  which  deferve  a  particular  notice,  as  neWree. 
the  Manchinel-Tree ,  whofe  Fruit  is  in  Smell, 

Take  and  Colour  like  a  lovely  Apple,  but  lefs, 
and  of  a  poifonous  Nature  ,  infomuch,  that  if 
any  Animal  has  been  feeding  on  it,  the  Flefh 
of  the  Creature  will  poifon  the  Man  that  eats 
it.  Thefe  Trees  have  large  Bodies,  fine  fpread 
Heads,  full  of  Leaves  ^  but  are  very  low  The 
Wood  has  a  curious  Grain  ;  and  therefore  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  Carving  and  Cabinet-work  •, 
but  the  very  Sap,  ’tis  faid,  will  raife  Blifters 
where  it  falls,  as  will  the  Rain-water  which 
runs  from  it,  according  to  Wafer. 

They  have  alfo  Tamarinds ,  Locuft  -  Trees,  Tama- 
and  a  Baftard  Cinnamon ,  in  Mexico  :  And  rt,u!s>  Lo~ 
Gemelli  Careri  gives  us  this  farther  Account  of  cffd 
the  Sapotes.  He  obferves,  there  are  four  forts  nam(m. 
of  them:  i.  The  Black  Sapotes ,  as  big  as  a  Sapotes }  a 
Wailnut-tree,  but  the  Leaves  fmaller  -,  the  farther 
Fruit  round,  and  has  a  thin  green  Rind  $  the  Acc°unt 
Pulp  of  the  Colour  and  Take  of  CaJJia ,  with  01 C  cm‘ 
four  fmall  Kernels  in  it.  2.  The  White  Sa- 
poteSj  as  tall  as  a  Pear-tree,  and  the  Fruit  as 
large  as  a  Pear  ;  green  without,  and  white 
within  •,  and  has  four  white  Kernels:  This 
Vol.  XXVIII.  X  x  Fruit 
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Fruit  inclines  People  to  deep.  The  Sapote 
Borachio,  or  Drunken  Sapotey  fo  called  from  its 
inebriating  Quality  .  A  pleafant  tart  Fruit. 
4.  The  Little  Sapote ,  whofe  Fruit  is  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour,  and  pleafant  rafted  •,  and  as  much 
valued  as  any  Fruit  that  grows  in  Mexico. 

The  Granadilla  de  China  grows  like  Ivy, 
winding  about  fome  neighbouring  Tree  till  it 
perfedtly  covers  it:  The  Fruit  is  as  big  as  a 
Hen’s  Egg,  white  and  yellow  without,  and 
white  within  5  and  has  Seeds  like  the  Grape : 
There  is  a  pretty  Mixture  of  fweet  and  four 
in  the  Tafte.  Molt  of  thefe  Fruits  are  to  be 
had,  in  the  Markets  of  Mexico ,  from  March 
to  September  ;  and  the  Mammees  and  Black 
Sapote  grow  on  the  Mountains  all  the  Year 
round. 

According  to  Gemelli ,  there  is  not  a  Plant 
of  more  general  XJfe  than  the  Maghey  •,  for 
the  Leaves,  he  fays,  furnifh  the  Natives  with 
Thread  for  Linnen  and  Cordage  :  It  alfo  yields 
Ealfam,  and  a  Liquor  as  fweet  as  Honey  *, 
into  which  the  Bidians  infufe  a  Root  that  makes 
it  ferment  like  Wine,  and  it  is  of  equal  Strength, 
making  People  very  drunk.  They  diftill  a 
Spirit  from  it  alfo  as  ftrong  as  Brandy  :  This 
was  fo  univerfally  drank  in  the  City  of  Mexi¬ 
co ,  Gemelli  relates,  that  the  Excife  of  it  came 
to  eleven  hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight 
(about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Pounds 
Sterling )  per  annum  :  But  the  Bidians  frequent¬ 
ly  getting  drunk  and  mad  with  this  Liquor, 
and  making  an  Infurredtion  in  the  Year  1692, 
when  they  fet  Fire  to  the  Viceroy’s  Palace, 
and  committed  many  other  Outrages  ;  it  was 
prohibited  for  fome  time.  However,  the  Duty 
being  fo  confiderable,  Gemelli  fays,  there  came 
Orders  from  Spain  to  permit  the  making  and 

drinking 
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drinking  this  Liquor  again,  when  he  was  at  Mexico. 
Mexico  in  the  Year  1698.  ,  _y_ 

inrn  ^  ^  Tf*  P^aCC’  t0  enquire  Gums  and 

into  the  mod  remarkable  Balms ,  GW  and  Drugs. 

Mrugs,  that  are  found  in  Mexico ;  among 

wlncii  are  the  Copal  and  Arums*,  both  of  them 

a  icind  of  Rofin,  and  not  much  unlike. 

I  he  Copal  is  very  white  and  clear,  and  has  C*- 

a  pretty  good  Scent :  Of  this  the  Indians  made  M 

Incenfe  and  Perfumes  for  their  Sacrifices  in 

their  Temples ;  and,  when  the  Spaniards  firft 

arrived,  their  Priefts  went  out  to  meet  them 

with  little  Fire-pans,  or  Cenfers,  in  which 

they  burnt  this  Copal ;  And  the  Spanijh  Phyfi- 

cians  now  burn  it  under  their  Patients  Nofes 

for  Difeafes  arifing  from  the  Coldnefs  of  the 
.Head. 

,™e  A"lm‘  ^  a  white  Gum,  or  Rofin, 
diftillmg  from  a  great  Tree,  and  more  oily 

WHCT/'  uIt  ‘“T3"  exceedillg  pleafant 
Smell,  when  burnt.  This  alfo  is  ufed  by  Phy- 

ficians  for  Pams  in  the  Head,  and  in  PJafters 

and  Sear-cloths  applied  to  the  Stomach. 

I  he  Gum  [ TacaiMahaca  is  pot  bv  making  tr 

Incifions  in  a  Tree  like  a  wSlow?  h  has  f  llTA 

very  fine  Scent,  and  is  of  great  Ufe  to  diffolve 

Swellings,  remove  Pains  in  the  Limbs,  and  in 

many  other  Cafes:  And  the  Gum  Cor  anna  r 
bath  much  the  fame  E  hefts.  Corunna. 

The  Liquid  Amber  is  obtained  by  making  v 
bcifions  in  a  fine  fair  Tree  that  grows  in  Amber. 
Mexico.  -The  Bark  0f  thls  Tree,  as  WeJ]  as 

he  Liquor  d  iff  filing  from  it,  has  an  exceed- 
ng  fweet  Smell,  but  more  when  it  is  burnt  • 

1  little  of  it  being  Efficient  to  perfume  whole 
Toufes,  and  even  Streets :  It  is  mighty  re¬ 
filling  to  the  Head,  and,  ufed  in  PJafters, 
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Mexico,  diffolves  Swellings,  and  eafes  Pains  in  the  Sto- 
'-"■V'  '  mach  or  Limbs. 

Oil  of  Am-  The  Oil  of  Amber  is  drawn  from  Liquid 

Amber ,  and  is  efteemed  an  excellent  Medicine 
for  Pains  in  the  Limbs,  or  dead  Palfies,  the 
Patient  being  rubbed  with  it. 

The  Balm ,  or  Balfam ,  ufually  called  the 
Balfam  of  Peru ,  is  alfo  found  in  Mexico.  The 
Tree  that  yields  it,  is  of  the  Size  and  Figure 
of  the  Pomegranate-tree  :  It  is  got  by  making 
Incifions  in  the  Bark,  and  is  almoft  of  all  Co¬ 
lours,  viz.  white,  red,  green,  and  blackifh : 
It  is  ufed  both  in  Medicine  and  as  a  Perfume  ; 
and  the  Indians  applied  it  to  the  healing  of 
Wounds  before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there.. 
Taken  inwardly,  it  is  good  for  Coughs  and 
Shortnefs  of  Breath  for  Difeafes  in  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  for  Obftructions :  It  {Lengthens  the 
Stomach,  and  removes  Pains  in  it ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  many  other  Virtues.  When  the  Spa¬ 
niards  firft  made  ufe  of  it  to  cure  their  wound¬ 
ed  Men,  at  the  Siege  of  Mexico,  as  they  had 
been  taught  by  their  Indian  Allies,  the  Cures 
were  perform’d  fo  fuddenly,  that  they  imagined 
there  was  fomething  miraculous  in  it.  The 
beft  fort  of  this  Balfam,  which  is  obtained  by 
Incifion,  is  called  Opcbalfamum.  There  is 
another  fort  they  get  by  boiling  the  Wood  of 
the  Tree  cut  into  fmall  Pieces,  there  arifing  a 
kind  of  Oil  on  the  Top  of  the  Liquor,  which, 
when  cool,  grows  thick,  and  is  called  Xylo- 
balfarnum. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Wood  alfo  found 
in  Mexico ,  of  great  Ufe  in  Medicine,  viz. 
Guiacum ,  China  Root ,  and  Sarfiparilla. 

The  Guiacum  is  a  Tree  as  large  as  an  Oak  ; 
the  Bark  dry,  but  full  of  Gum  ;  the  Heart  of 
tjie  Tree  almoft  black,  very  hard,  and  pon- 

deroqs ; 
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derous :  It  has  a  fmall  Leaf,  and  yields  a  yel-  Mexico, 
low  Flower,  out  of  which  proceeds  a  round  v 
Fruit,  of  the  Size  of  a  Crab-apple,  with  fmall 
Kernels.  The  Phyficians  make  a  Decodtion 
of  the  Wood  and  Bark,  cut  into  thin  Slices, 

’  for  their  Patients  ;  and  it  is  held  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Remedy  for  the  French  Difeafe.  It  is 
laid  alfo  to  cure  the  Dropfy,  and  many  other 
Diftempers. 

The  China  Root  we  received  firft  from  China  ;  China 
But  this  is  alfo  a  Mexican  Plant,  and  is  faid  to  Root- 
have  much  the  fame  Virtues  as  the  former,  and 
to  give  Relief  in  the  Gout  and  Sciatica. 

The  Sarfiparilla  alfo  is  chiefly  remarkable  Sa>Rpa- 
for  its  Roots,  which  are  very  long  and  large. rilia- 
It  is  found  in  the  Province  of  Honduras ,  They 
fometimes  make  a  Syrup  of  it ;  but  it  is  taken 
feveralWays,  for  the  fame  Diftempers,  as  the 
China-Root  is  taken. 

The  Root  Mechoacan,  which  takes  its  Name  Mechoacan 
from  a  Province  of  Mexico ,  where  it  is  found, 
is  another  excellent  Medicine  in  the  Dropfy, 
Jaundice,  and  many  other  Diftempers. 

The  Roots  which  ferve  the  Indians  chiefly 
for  Food,  are  the  Cajfa-va ,  or  Cajjabi  Root , 

Yams^  and  Potatoes. 

The  Cajfava  Root  fomething  refembles  a  Par-  Cajfava 
fnip.  There  are  two  forts  of  them  *,  the  one  Root" 
fvveet  and  innocent,  the  other  poifonous :  The 
fweet  fort  they  roaft,  and  eat  as  they  do  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  Roots :  Of  the  poifonous  fort 
they  firft  boil  and  prefs  out  all  me  Juice,  then 
dry  and  grind  it  to  Powder,  and  make  Bif- 
cuit  of  it^  and  this  is  the  only  Bread  or 
Flour  they  have  in  moft  Parts  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica ,  and  in  fome  Provinces  of  North  America. 

Bur.  the  Natives,  for  the  moft  part,  in  North 
America ,  make  Bread  and  Flour  of  Maiz ,  or 

Indian 
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Indian  Corn,  as  they  did  before  the  Spaniards 
came  thither. 

As  to  Tams,  Potatoes ,  Rhadijhes ,  &c.  they 
need  no  Defcription  :  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
all  manner  of  European  Roots  and  Fruits  grow 
much  larger,  and  come  to  much  greater  Per¬ 
fection  there  than  here  •,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
have  tranfported  thither  almoft  every  Species  of 
Herbs  and  Sallads. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  their  Huibandry. 
The  Spaniards  have  carried  over  Wheat  and 
Barley,  Peas  and  Beans,  and  other  European 
Grain,  which  thrive  very  well  in  fome  Places  > 
but  their  principal  Grain  is  ftill  (as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Conqueft)  Maiz ,  or  Indian  Corn, 
which  is  the  Food  of  Men,  of  Horfes,  Mules 
and  Oxen.  This  they  plant  in  little  Hillocks, 
like  thofe  in  our  Hop-grounds,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rainy  Seafon,  in  May  or  June,  and 
reap  in  October ,  when  the  fair  Weather  returns. 
They  may,  and  fome  of  them  do,  plant  this 
Grain  at  other  Times,  and  it  grows  pretty 
well  *,  but  the  Spring  is  the  general  Seed  Time  ; 
and  their  principal  Harveft  falls  in  our  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  Maiz ,  or  Indian  Corn,  we  fee  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  to  England :  The  Stem  is  as  big  as 
a  fmall  Cane,  and  ufually  bears  two  or  three 
Heads  or  Ears,  in  each  of  which  are  feveral 
hundred  Grains,  fet  as  clofe  as  poffible  j  being 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  tailing  much  like  our 
dry’d  Peas,  pretty  ftrong  *,  and  the  Bread  or 
Cakes  made  of  the  Flour  is  harih  and  unpa¬ 
latable,  if  it  is  not  eat  the  fame  Day  it  is  made. 
This  Grain  they  alfo  ileep  in  Water,  and  make 
ftrong  Drink  of  it,  as  has  been  obferved  al¬ 
ready.  They  fow  European  Wheat,  Barley, 
Peas  and  Beans  almoft  at  any  Time,  only 

contriving 
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contriving  that  the  Harveft  may  be  in  the  fair  Mexico. 
Seafon.  e. — v— » 

The  Spaniards  of  Mexico ,  befide  their  Arable,  Grazing 
have  large  Grazing-Farms,  in  which  one  Gra-  ' 
zier  (hall  have  feveral  hundred  Head  of  black 
Cattle,  and  a  great  many  thoufand  Sheep. 

During  the  rainy  Seafon,  which  lafts  near  half 
the  Year,  and  for  fome  Months  after,  they 
never  want  good  Pafture.  When  the  Mea¬ 
dows  and  low  Grounds  are  overflow’d,  their 
Hills  produce  Plenty  of  Grafs.  They  are 
moft  put  to  it  for  Fodder  in  February ,  March 
and  April,  when  their  Grounds  are  burnt  up  ; 
and  there  is  very  little  Grafs  to  be  met  with, 
except  on  the  Banks  of  their  Lakes  and  Ri¬ 
vers,  and  in  the  Woods  j  then  they  have  little 
elfe  to  feed  them  with,  but  Barley  and  Indian 
Corn,  Straw,  and  the  Blades  that  fhoot  from 
the  Indian  Corn,  which  is  not  much  better  than 
Straw  ;  lor  they  make  no  Hay  in  any  hot 
Countries. 

As  to  the  Indians ,  who  have  hitherto  pre-  Plantati- 
ferved  their  Liberties,  and  are  not  yet  under  ons  of  the 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Spaniards ,  they  have  only  Indians- 
fmall  Plantations  among  the  Woods,  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  Spanijh  Towns ;  where  they 
plant  a  little  Maiz ,  Tams  and  Potatoes ,  with 
fome  few  Plantains ,  and  other  Fruits.  The 
Men  cut  down  the  Timber,  and  clear  the 
Ground  at  firfl: ;  but  both  the  planting  and 
gathering  in  the  Grain  and  Fruits  are  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Women,  as  well  as  the  Bufinefs 
within  Doors  :  And,  as  the  unconquer’d  Indi¬ 
ans  fubflfl:  chiefly  by  hunting  and  filhing,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  plant  little  or  nothing, 
but  rob  th t  Spanijh  Plantations,  of  which  they 
look  upon  themfelves  the  true  Proprietors,  and 
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furnifh  thcmfelves  that  way  with  Corn,  Cocoa, 
and  other  Provifions. 

The  Spaniards ,  befide  their  Maize ,  IVbeat, 
and  other  European  Grain,  fow  fome  Face  \ 
for  which  this  Country  (being  flooded  every 
Year)  is  extremely  proper,  that  Grain  grow¬ 
ing  in  Water  :  They  plant  Rice  therefore  loon 
after  the  rainy  Seafon  begins,  and  it  is  fit  to 
be  moved  by  that  time  the  fair  Weather  re¬ 
turns.  They  have  alfo  large  Farms  or  Plan¬ 
tations  of  Sugar ,  Tobacco,  and  Indico  ;  but  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Hufbandry  of  thefe  I  fhail 
enlarge  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Britijh  Plan¬ 
tations,  where  they  are  brought  to  as  great 
Perfection  as  any-vvhere. 

They  are  pretty  much  employ’d  alfo  in 
cutting  Logwood  in  their  Cochineel  Plantations, 
and  looking  after  the  Silvejler ,  Otta ,  and  other 
Dying  Plants  and  Herbs  *,  in  cultivating  and 
drefiing  their  Cotton ;  in  the  making  of  Salt, 
and  in  their  Fijheries ,  which  are  very  confi- 
derable  on  their  Sea-coafls,  and  in  their  nu¬ 
merous  Lakes  and  Rivers. 

As  to  Flowers,  Acojla  obferves,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  have 
great  Variety,  which  they  make  up  into  Nofe- 
gays,  and  prefent  to  their  Superiors,  when  they 
have  any  Favour  to  afk,  or  would  teftify  their 
Efteem  and  AffeCtion  for  them :  That  their 
great  Men  are  feldom  feen  without  a  Nofcgay 
in  their  Hands  •,  and  they  always  prefent  them 
to  their  Guefls  at  Entertainments,  expreffing  a 
great  deal  of  Art  in  the  matching  and  dilpo- 
fing  of  the  Flowers  :  That  they  now  ufe  Spa- 
nijh  Flowers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Country  j 
and  that  European  Flowers  come  to  great  Per¬ 
fection  there  •,  namely,  Rofes ,  Jafmine ,  Violets , 
Gilliflowers ,  and  fcveral  others  that  have  been 
•  tranfportei 
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tranfported  from  Spain.  As  to  the  Names  of 
the  Indian  Flowers,  Acofia  does  not  mention 
them  j  only  fays*  they  have  blue,  red,  violet, 
yellow  and  white,  and  a  thoufand  different 
Colours  3  which  the  Indians  ufed  to  wear  on 
their  Heads,  as  they  did  Feathers,  for  Orna¬ 
ment  :  But  he  acknowledges,  their  Flowers  do 
not  fmell  very  fweet,  unlefs  they  be  the  Blof- 
foms  or  Flowers  that  grow  upon  Trees  3  one 
of  which  he  calls  the  Horipond.ro ,  which  bears 
no  Fruit,  but  the  Flowers  are  larger  than  a 
Lilly,  and  remain  upon  the  Tree  all  the  Year 
round  j  the  Scent  whereof  is  exceeding  fweet 
and  agreeable,  Morning  and  Evening.  Ano¬ 
ther  Tree  bears  a  Flower  of  the  Shape  of  an 
Fleart,  whofe  Scent  is  too  ftrong  and  fweet  to 
be  borne  with  Pleafure :  And  the  Tree  Grana - 
dilla}  the  Superftitious  imagine,  has  the  Por¬ 
traiture  of  the  Inftruments  of  our  Saviour’s 
Paflion  ;  as  the  Nails,  the  Pillar  to  which  he 
was  fatten'd,  the  Scourge  and  Crown  of 
Thorns,  and  the  five  Wounds ;  But  Acofta  ac¬ 
knowledges,  it  requires  a  very  lively  Imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  great  deal  of  Faith,  to  difcover 
thefe  Things. 

But  how  beautiful  foever  the  Indian  Flowers 
may  be  to  the  Eye,  every  one,  who  has  re- 
fided  in  hot  Countries,  mutt  know  they  have 
little  or  no  Scent  (except  thofe  on  their  Trees.) 
The  Sun  appears  to  be  a  great  Enemy  to  fra¬ 
grant  Flowers,  where  it  fhines  with  an  intenfe 
Heat.  We  may  obferve,  even  in -this  cool 
Climate,  that  no  Flowers  fmell  fo  fweetly  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  as  they  do  Morning  and 
Evening.  Therefore  thofe  who  recommend 
Mexico  for  its  odoriferous  Herbs  and  Flowers, 
are  certainly  under  a  Miftake  3  tho’  it  is  true, 
Vol.  XXVIII.  Y  y  ,  they 
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Mexico,  they  abound  in  fweet  Woods  and  Aromatic 
Gums,  which  make  Tome  Amends  for  this 
Defeat.  And  thus  having  gone  through  their 
Vegetables,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  a  Work 
of  this  general  Nature,  I  proceed  to  enquire 
into  their  Minerals. 
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Of  the  Mexican  Minerals  ;  their  Coin  ; 
their  Precious  Stones  and  Pearls  j  and 
of  their  Weights  and  Meafures. 

T  was  an  infatiable  Thirfl:  after  Mexico, 
thefe  rich  Treafures,  that  chiefly 
incited  the  Spaniards  to  vifit  the  h  inm  s' 
Mexican  Shores,  and  plant  Colo¬ 
nies  in  that  new  World.  A  Zeal 
for  the  Propagation  of  Chriftianity,  which 
they  pretended,  was  certainly  a  very  laudable 
Motive  for  their  palling  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
but  had  there  been  no  Gold,  Silver,  or  preci¬ 
ous  Stones  to  be  found  there,  pofiibly  the  Ad¬ 
venturers  had  not  been  very  numerous. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  of  Mexico  are 
in  the  rocky,  mountainous,  and  barren  Parts  of 
the  Country  ;  and,  indeed,  neither  thefe  or  any 
other  Metals  are  found  in  a  fruitful  Soil. 

Gold  is  found  here  either  in  Grains,  in  Dull  Gold 
in  the  Sands  of  Rivers,  or  in  Stone  in  the  Mines* 
Mines.  The  Grains  are  fmall  Pieces  of  Gold, 
like  the  Seeds  or  Kernels  of  Fruit,  which  are 
found  without  the  Mixture  of  any  other  Metal, 
and  have  no  need  of  melting  or  refining :  And 
Acofia  allures  us,  he  has  feen  thefe  fo  large  as 
to  weigh  many  Pounds ;  and  fometimes  they 
find  Pieces  very  fine  and  pure,  like  fmall 
round  Roots.  But  much  the  greateft  Quantity 
of  Gold  is  found  in  Duft  in  the  Sands  of  Ri- 
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vers  and  Torrents,  after  the  Rains  have  fallen  % 
and  it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  many  thoufand  Indians 
and  Negroes  to  take  up  and  wafh  fuch  Sands, 
in  Bowls  and  Bafons,  till  they  have  feparated 
the  Gold  from  the  Sand.  As  to  the  Gold 
which  is  found  in  the  Mines,  it  is  intermix’d, 
and  in  a  manner  incorporated,  with  great  hard 
Stones  }  fome  of  which,  the  fame  Writer  re^ 
lates,  he  has  feen,  that  were  half  Gold  and 
half  Stone:  That  it  runs  in  Veins  like  Silver, 
and  is  exceeding  hard  to  dig  and  feparate  : 
That  this  Gold  is  ufually  mix’d  with  Silver  or 
Copper  r,  and  that  which  is  incorporated  with 
Copper  is  the  befr.  The  Gold  feems  to  lie 
much  nearer  the  Surface  than  Silver,  it  being 
found  in  large  Pieces  at  the  Roots  of  Trees 
on  the  Mountains,  and  wafh’d  into  the  Rivers 
by  the  Rains  j  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  if 
they  do  not  find  it  pretty  near  the  Surface  in 
the  Mines,  they  never  dig  fo  deep  for  it  as 
they  do  for  Silver.  Another  Obfervation  they 
make  is,  that  Gold  is  ufually  found  in  very 
hot  Countries,  and  feldom  in  a  cold  Climate ; 
from  whence  fome  imagine,  the  Sun  has  a  great 
Share  in  producing  it.  The  pureft  Gold  in 
Mexico  is  found  in  the  Province  of  Veragua. 

The  Reafon  that  Gold  is  more  elteem’d 
than  any  other  Metal,  Acofta  obferves,  is,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  molt  durable  and  incorruptible  $ 
for  Fire,  which  confumes  and  diminifhes  other 
Metals,  amends  this,  and  brings  it  to  Perfec¬ 
tion.  Gold  keeps  its  Colour  alfo,  tho’  it  have 
often  pals’d  through  the  Fire  •,  and,  notwith- 
flanding  the  Body  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  yet  is 
it  the  moft  foft  and  malleable,  and  the  mofl 
eafily  wrought,  of  any  other  Metal.  But  I 
take  it,  that  the  chief  Reafon  Gold  is  more 
valued  than  other  Metals  is,  the  Scarcity  of 
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h,  and  the  Difficulty  of  coming  at  if,  for  Mexico.  f 
Iron,  no  doubt,  is  much  more  ufeful  and  fer-  '“""v 
viceable  than  Gold  ;  and,  were  it  as  fcarce, 
would  be  much  more  valued,  all  manner  of 
Tools,  Arms,  and  Xnftruments  of  Hulbandry, 
being  made  ol  this  Metal,  and  no  other  fo 

proper  for  thefe  Ufes.  _ 

Acofta  begins  his  Defcription  of  Silver  with  Silver 

the  following  Paffage  out  of  the  Book  of  Job,  m 
viz.  Silver  hath  certain  Beginnings  and  Roots 
in  its  Veins  ^  and  (jold  hath  a  fettled  Place 
where  it  engenders  and  thickens  ; '  Iron ,  with 
digging,  is  drawn  out  of  the  Barth  j  and  Stone , 
molten  with  Heat ,  is  turn'd  into  Copper.  Thus, 
fays  that  Writer,  Job  wifely  ffiews,  in  few 
Words,  the  Nature  of  Silver,  Gold,  Iron,  and 
Copper  :  But,  methinks,  very  little  of  the 
Nature  of  thefe  Metals  is  to  be  learnt  from 
this  Paffage.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be 
obferved  from  hence,-  That  the  Ancients,  in 
thofe  very  early  Ages,  ufed  to  work  fuch 
Mines,  and  underftood  how  to  feparate  and 
purify  fuch  Metals. 

r  The  fame  Writer  proceeds  to  obferve,  that 
the  Reafon  the  fecond  Place  among  thefe  Me¬ 
tals  is  given  to  Silver,  is,  that  it  approaches 
nearer  Gold  than  any  other  ;  is  more  durable, 
lefs  endamaged  by  Fire,  and  more  malleable  ; 
and  even  furpaffes  Gold  in  its  Brightnefs, 

Beauty  and  Sound :  For  the  Colour,  lays  he, 
more  refembles  Light,  and  the  Sound  is  more 
lively,  than  the  other.  But  I  muff  obferve, 
as  on  the  laft  Head,  that  the  principal  Reafon 
Silver  has  the  fecond  Place  in  our  Efteem  is, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  come  at  than 
any  Metal,  but  Gold  •,  for  Iron  is  certainly 
much  more  ufeful  than  Silver.  But  Acofta 
yery  juftly  obferves  farther,  that  there  ^has 
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been  more  Silver  found  in  America  than  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World  befides  j  tho’  China  and 
Guinea  feem  to  have  a  greater  Plenty  of 
Gold. 

The  Silver  Mines,  as  has  been  hinted  al¬ 
ready,  are  ufually  found  in  barren  Rocks  and 
Mountains  j  tho’  they  are  fometimes  met 
with  in  plain  and  champain  Fields.  There  are 
two  feveral  forts  of  them  •,  the  one  ftraggling 
here  and  there  in  Spots,  the  other  more  con¬ 
tinuous  and  fix’d.  It  is  the  fix’d  Mine  that 
has  the  greateft  Depth  and  Length  j  and  thefe 
are  faid  to  refemble  the  Branches  and  Ramifi¬ 
cations  of  Trees  and  Plants  and  where  they 
find  one,  they  ufually  meet  with  a  great  many 
in  the  fame  Place.  The  Indians ,  it  feems, 
knew  how  to  purify  Silver  by  Fire,  and  to  fe- 
parate  it  from  Lead  and  other  Metals,  before 
the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them  j  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Art  of  refining  it  by 
Quickfilver,  which  the  Spaniards  ufe  at  this 
Day.  There  are  fome  forts  of  Silver  Oar, 
which  cannot  be  purified  and  refined  by  Fire 
alone  without  Quickfilver:  This  kind  of  Oar 
they  call  Poor ,  from  its  yielding  but  little  Sil¬ 
ver,  and  great  Quantity  of  bafer  Metals. 

The  Veins  where  they  find  Silver  run  be¬ 
tween  two  Rocks  \  the  one  commonly  hard  as 
Flint,  and  the  other  fofter  and  eafy  to  break. 
The  Oar  is  very  unequal  ;  for  in  the  fame 
Vein  they  find  that  which  is  very  rich,  and 
that  which  is  very  poor :  The  richeft  Oar  is 
of  an  Amber  Colour,  and  the  fecond  fort  that 
which  inclines  to  black  •,  a  third  is  red,  and  a 
fourth  of  an  Afli  Colour  and  fome  of  the 
Oar  is  fcarce  to  be  diflinguilh’d  from  common 
Stone,  unlefs  by  thofe  who  are  well  fkill’d  in 
Minerals.  It  is  ufual  to  draw  from  one  Quin- 
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tal  (or  five  hundred  Weight)  of  Oar,  thirty, 
forty,  aridj-fifty  Pefo’s  of  Silver,  of  the  Value 
of  thirteeryRyals  (fix  Shillings  and  Six-pence : ) 

And  Acofta  relates,  that  he  law  fome  from 
whence  was  extra&ed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Pefo’s  out  of  every  Quintal  j  but  this  is  a  very 
great  Rarity.  The  pooreft  Oar  yields  from 
two  to  fix  Pefo’s  the  Quintal,  or  very  little 
more :  This  the  Indians  look’d  upon  as  rub- 
bifli  before  the  Spaniards  came,  riot  being  able 
to  refine  it  by  Fire  j  but  this  is.  found  to  be 
much  eafier  refined  by  Quickfilver  than  the 
richeft  Oar ;  and  they  ufe  Quickfilver  now 
both  in  Mexico  and  Pot,  which  is  found  to 
extract  more  Silver  out  of  any  Oar  than  the 
Fire  will :  But,  as  they  have  no  Mines  of 
Quickfilver  in  Mexico ,  as  they  have  in  Peru, 
the  Silver  is  refin’d  at  a  much  eafier  Expence 
in  Peru ,  than  it  is  in  the  Country  I  am  de- 
fcribing. 

As  the  rich  Oar  yields  much  Silver,  fo  it 
confumes  a  great  deal  of  Quickfilver  7  and 
that  which  yields  but  little  Silver,  waftes  but 
little  Quickfilver. 

The  manner  of  refining  Silver,  according  Refining 
to  Acofta ,  is  thus :  They  firft  grind  or  beat  of  Silver, 
the  Oar  to  Powder,  and  then  lift  it  through  a 
fine  Sieve  :  After  which,  they  put  the  Powder 
into  Veffels,  and  fet*it  over  Furnaces,  putting 
to  every  fifty  Quintals  of  Oar  five  Quintals  of 
Salt,  the  Salt  feparating  the  Earth  and  Drofs 
from  the  Silver,  and  making  way  for  the 
Quickfilver  to  operate  more  effectually  :  Then 
they  ft  rain  the  Quickfilver  through  a  Piece  of 
fine  Linnen  into  the  Oar,  ftirring  it  about,  fo 
that  it  may  the  better  incorporate  with  the 
Oar.  Before  they  ufed  Furnaces,  they  mingled 
the  Oar  with  the  Quickfilver  in  great  Troughs, 

letting  n 
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Mexico,  letting  it  remain  fome  Days,  and  then  mixed 
and  ftirred  it  till  they  thought  the  Quickfilver 
was  well  incorporated  with  the  Silver,  which 
was  about  twenty  Days  •,  but  when  they  found 
thatFire  incorporated  them  much  fooner,  they  fee 
their  Vefiels  over  Furnaces,  and,  in  live  or  fix 
Days,  the  Quickfilver  is  incorporated  with  the 
Silver.  When  the  Mercury  has  done  its  Part, 
and  affembled  all  the  Silver,  leaving  nothing 
behind,  but  is  filled  as  a  Spunge  with  Water, 
and  has  feparated  the  Silver  from  the  Lead 
and  Copper,  with  which  it  was  engender’d  j 
they  put  the  Oar  into  Coppers  and  Veffels  full 
of  Water,  turning  it  about  with  Wheels,  and 
waflaing  of  it  :  Whereupon  the  Earth  and 
Drofs  goes  off  with  the  Water  that  runs  away, 
and  the  Silver  and  Quickfilver,  being  more 
ponderous,  remains  at  Bottom.  Then  they 
take  it  out,  and  wrafti  it  again  in  other  Tubs 
and  Vefiels,  until  they  have  well  cleanfed  the 
Silver  and  Quickfilver  from  all  the  Drofs :  Af¬ 
ter  which,  they  ftrain  it  thro’  Cloths,  and  make 
it  into  the  Form  of  Sugar-Loaves,  of  about  an 
hundred  Pound  Weight  each  ;  on  which  they 
put  Earthen  Veffels  or  Caps  of  the  fame  Shape  ; 
and,  fetting  thefe  over  a  violent  Fire,  the 
Quickfilver  exhales  in  Smoak,  which,  ftriking 
againft  the  Earthern  Cap,  thickens  and  diftills 
like  the  Smoak  of  a  Pot  cover’d  >  and  by  a 
Pipe,  like  that  of  a  Limbeck,  they  receive 
the  Quickfilver,  which  diftills  from  it,  the  Sil¬ 
ver  remaining  without  changing  its  Form  ^  but 
its  Weight  is  diminifli’d  five  Parts  in  fix,  and 
is  light  and  porous  like  a  Spunge.  Thus  the 
Quickfilver  is  feparated  from  the  Silver  j  and 
of  two  of  thefe  Loaves  they  make  one  Bar  of 
Silver,  of  fixty-five  or  fixty-fix  Marks  Weight, 

eight 
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eight  Ounces  in  every  Mark,  and  then  carry  Mexico, 
them  to  be  touch’d  and  mark’d. 

Gemelli  Careri  relates,  that  when  he  was  at 
Mexico ,  in  the  Year  1698,  he  went  to  fee  the 
Silver  Mines  of  Pachuca  j  one  of  which,  called 
Santa  Cruz ,  was  two  hundred  twenty-four 
Engiijb  Yards  deep  *,  and  the  other,  called 
Navarro ,  was  an  hundred  and  ninety-five 
Yards  deep :  That  out  of  the  firft,  the  Oar  was 
drawn  up  by  Wheels,  which  were  kept  in  per¬ 
petual  Motion  by  four  Mules,  and  as  one 
Bucket  came  up  another  went  down  5  and  that 
they  drein’d  the  Mine  of  Water  the  fame  way  : 

That  out  of  the  Mine  called  Navarro,  the 
Indians  brought  up  the  Oar  on  their  Backs 
with  imminent  Danger,  climbing  up  many 
Ladders*  or  rather  upright  Pofts  with  Notches 
in  them  •,  for  which  they  were  paid  four  Ryals 
(two  Shillings)  a  Day,  and  at  Night  were  al¬ 
low’d  to  carry  up  as  much  Oar  as  they  could  at 
once,  and  fhare  it  with  the  Owner  of  the  Mine,; 

The  fame  Writer  relates*  that  he  went  to  fee 
the  Mines  on  a  neighbouring  Mountain,  where 
he  found  a  little  City  of  thatch’d  Houfes,  not 
lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  Indians  getting  a 
Livelihood  by  digging  in  thofe  Mines  5  ad-* 
ding,  that  there  are,  within  fix  Leagues  of 
that  Mountain,  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand 
Mines  *  and  that  out  of  one  of  thofe,  called 
the  Trinity ,  nine  hundred  or  a  thoufand  Men 
were  employ’d  every  Day,  and,  within  the 
Space  of  ten  Years,  had  drawn  forty  Millions 
of  Silver  (I  prefume  he  means  Pieces  of  Eight 
or  Crowns  3)  And  that  it  had  coft  them  two 
Millions  to  prop  up  thofe  Mines  with  Timber, 
and  throw  out  the  Water  j  and  it  was  then  be¬ 
come  fo  dangerous,  that  there  was  no  working 
of  it :  And,  indeed,  nothing  is  fo  common 
Vol.  XXXVIII.  Z  z  with 
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Mexico,  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  to 
■ — dig  Mountains  perfectly  hollow,  in  Search  of 
Silver,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  Cruft  of  Earth 
and  Rocks,  which  it  requires  no  fmall  Skill 
and  Labour  to  fupport,  till  they  have  exhaufted 
the  T reafure. 

But  tho’  the  T unity  Mine  was  become  im- 
pradticable,  our  Author  fays  they  funk  another 
near  it,  no  lefs  rich  •,  into  which  he  had  the 
Curiofity  to  go  and  fee  the  Veins  of  Silver} 
and,  having  gone  down  five  Ladders  or  Stages, 
he  was  aftonifh’d  to  fee  how  likely  the  Mine 
was  to  tumble  in,  and  would  have  gone  up 
again,  but  the  Miner,  his  Guide,  who  carried 
a  Light  in  his  Hand,  perfuaded  him  to  go 
down  the  reft  ^  which  he  did,  in  great  Fear, 
becaufe  he  found  it  difficult  fometimes  to  clafp 
the  Poft  in  his  Arms,  in  which  the  Steps  were 
cut,  and  fix  his  Feet  in  the  Notches :  But  ha- 
ving,  at  length,  gone  down  three  times  as  far 
as  the  Miner  told  him  it  was,  he  came  at  laft 
to  the  Place  where  the  Workmen,  with  Iron 
Wedges,  were  fplitting  the  hard  Oar,  and 
made  it  fly  about ;  but  they  inform’d  him, 
that  it  was  fofter  in  fome  Places,  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  Colours. 

When  he  was  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Mine, 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  Danger  he  run,  not 
only  of  falling,  but  of  the  peftilential  Damps 
that  frequently  arife  in  thefe  difmal  Caverns : 
After  he  had  ftaid  there  about  two  Hours, 
therefore,  he  went  up  again  in  the  utmoft 
Terror,  the  Afcent  being  exceeding  difficult; 
and,  when  he  got  up  into  the  open  Air  again, 
he  feem’d  newly  born  into  the  World,  and 
condemn’d  the  Rafhnefs  of  the  Attempt,  where¬ 
in  he  thought  he  ran  more  Hazards  than  he 
had  done  in  travelling  round  the  Globe. 

From 
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From  this  Mine  Gemelli  went  to  fee  the  Oar 
feparated  at  the  Silver- works  in  Pat  hue  a  • 
where  he  obferved  the  Workmen,  when  the 
Oar  was  brought  to  them,  firft  broke  it  in  pieces 
with  Hammers,  to  feparate  the  Metal  from  the 
Tepate,  or  Stone,  that  had  no  Silver  in  it: 
After  which,  they  fent  the  good  Oar  to  the 
Mills  to  be  reduced  to  Powder,  where  they 
beat  it  as  Gun-powder  is  beaten  in  our  Mills. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  fhew  how  it  is  re¬ 
fined  ;  but,  having  taken  this  from  Acoftay 
I  omit  that  Part  of  his  Relation,  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  Quickfilver  being  fcarce  at  Mexico , 
the  Owners  of  the  Mines  have  much  lefs  Pro¬ 
fit  than  in  Peru :  Whereupon  the  King,  in- 
ftead  of  a  Fifth  he  receives  there,  takes  but  a 
tenth  Part  of  the  Silver  here. 

Any  Perfon,  who  difeovers  a  Mine  of  Gold 
or  Silver  in  Mexico ,  may  work  it,  paying  the 
King’s  Tenth  of  the  Product;  and  the  King’s 
Officers  affign  the  Difcoverer  fixty  Yards  round 
about  the  Place  he  choofes  to  dig  ;  beyond 
which  Space  another  may  open  a  Mine,  lea¬ 
ving  five  Yards  between  them  for  a  Partition  : 
And,  as  they  fink  under  Ground,  one  may 
work  into  another’s  Divifion,  till  he  meets 
with  his  Workmen  but  then  he  mull  defift, 
and  retire  into  his  own  Part. 

All  the  Silver  dug  in  the  Mines  of  Mexico , 
or  New  Spain,  is  brought  to  the  King’s  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  the  Capital  City,  and  enter’d  there , 
except  what  is  run  and  concealed,  which 
amounts  to  a  great  deal :  And  it  is  related, 
that  there  are  two  Millions  of  Marks,  of  eight 
Ounces  each,  enter’d  in  one  Year ;  out  of 
which  they  coin  annually,  in  that  Mint,  feven 
hundred  thoufand  Marks  into  Pieces  of 
Eight. 
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There  are  five  forts  of  Money  coin’d  in  the 
Mint  of  Mexico ,  viz.  Pieces  of  Eight  (of  the 
Value  of  four  Shillings  and  Six- pence  each) 
Half  Pieces  of  Eight,  Quarter  Pieces,  Single 
Ryals  (about  the  V alue  of  Six-pence  Englijh) 
and  Half-Ryals. 

There  being  fome  Gold  frequently  mixed 
with  the  Silver,  they  are  feparated  in  this 
manner,  viz.  The  Metal  being  run  and  con¬ 
verted  into  little  Balls,  thefe  are  put  into  Vef- 
fels,  with  Aqua-forti r,  to  diffolve,  and  the 
Gold  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veffel  like 
black  Powder :  Then  the  Aqua-fortis ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Silver,  is  put  into  two  Glaffes,  their 
Mouths  fix’d  together,  and.  Fire  being  put  to 
them,  the  Silver  remains  in  one  of  the  Glafies. 
The  Gold  is  afterwards  run  in  a  Furnace,  and 
caft  firft  into  round  Pieces,  and  then  into  Bars  ; 
as  is  alfo  the  Silver  feparated  from  it :  And 
the  Gold  is  coin’d  into  Pieces  of  Sixteen, 
Eight,  Four,  or  two  Pieces  of  Eight ;  which 
are  call’d  Crowns  of  Gpld. 

Officers  of  All  the  chief  Officers  of  the  Mint  at  ^lexi- 
the  Mint  co^  fuch  as  the  Treafurer,  the  Affayer,  Cutter, 
Clerk,  Weigher,  two  Guards,  and  two  Al- 
caids,  are  appointed  by  the  King  ;  and  all  the 
inferior  Officers  by  the  Treafurer.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Officers  purchafe  their  Places,  and  haye 
the  Privilege  of  making  them  over,  or  affign- 
ing  them  to  whom  they  pleafe  j  but  then  the 
Officer  that  refigns  muft  live  twenty  Days 
after  his  Refignation,  to  make  it  valid  ;  and 
he,  to  whom  the  Refignation  is  made,  muft  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Viceroy  with  it  within  fixty  Days, 
and  pay  a  third  Part  of  the  Value  of  his  Place 
to  the  King,  and  the  other  to  his  Predeceffpr 
or  his  Heir?. 
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The  Treafurer’s  Place  is  worth  between  fifty  Mexico, 
and  fixty  thoufand  Pieces  of  Eight  (four  Shil- 
lings  and  Six-pence  each)  per  annum  \  thofe  of  iaries. 
Afiayer  and  Founder,  fettled  for  ever  on  the 
Monaftery  and  Hermitage  of  the  Barefooted 
Carmelites  of  Mexico ,  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight  per  annum.  The  reft  of  the 
chief  Officers  have  three  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred,  and  none  of  them  lefs  than  ‘eight  hun¬ 
dred  Pieces  of  Eight  per  ann.  The  Mafters 
of  the  eight  Furnaces  and  twenty  Coiners  have 
each  of  them  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight  per  ann.  and  the  meaneft  Ser¬ 
vant  earns  a  Piece  of  Eight  a  Day,  a  great 
Number  of  which  being  the  Treafurer’s  Slaves, 
he  has  the  Profit  of  their  Places. 

As  to  the  Indians ,  they  had  no  Coin  of  any  No  Coin 
fort  when  the  Spaniards  came  amongft  them  ;  among  the 
Gold  and  Silver  ferved  them  only  for  Orna-  71  iani‘ 
ment:  Their  Traffick  confifted  in  bartering 
and  exchanging  one  thing  for  another ;  only 
the  Cacao-Nuts  ferved  them  to  purchafe  Herbs 
and  Flowers,  and  Things  of-fmall  Value  ;  as 
they  do  ftiil  in  the  Markets  of  Mexico ,  nei¬ 
ther  the  Spaniards  or  Indians  having  any  Cop¬ 
per  Coin. 

As  to  Weights,  the  Indians  had  none  ;  but 
they  had  both  dry  and  liquid  Meafures,  made 
either  of  Calabafhes ,  Bamboe-Canes ,  or  Wood, 
by  which  they  diftinguifh’d  Quantity :  And 
they  had  their  Numbers  and  Characters,  by 
which  they  adjufted  the  Value  of  Goods  and 
the  Taxes  impo fed  on  them. 

As  to  Stones  for  building,  there  are  in  Mexi-  Stones  for 
co  Quarries  of  Jafper ,  Porphyry ,  and  all  kinds  building, 
of  excellent  Marble  ;  for  of  l'uch  Stones,  the 
Spanijh  Hiftorians  relate,  the  Palaces  and 
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Temples  of  Mexico  were  built  before  the  Con- 
queft. 

They  mention  alfo  a  great  many  precious 
Stones  and  Jewels  in  the  Ornaments  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  but  have  not  fpecified  what  they  were, 
unlefs  Emeralds  and  Pearls,  and  of  thefe  the 
World  is  furnilh’d  with  great  Quantities  from 
Mexico. 

The  Emerald  is  a  green  Stone,  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Ac  oft  a,  grows  in  a  Stone  like  Cryftal  - 
and,  he  fays,  they  feem  by  little  and  little  to 
harden  and  refine  :  Some  he  had  feen  that  were 
half  white  and  half  green  ;  others  all  white, 
and  fome  perfe&ly  green,  which  were  molt 
ffteemed  :  He  had  feen  fome  of  them  as  big 
as  a  Nut ;  and  there  were  others  larger  :  But 
as  to  the  Emeralds,  mention’d  by  the  Ancients^ 
in  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules ,  feveral 
Cubits  long,  of  which  Pillars  were  form’d,  he 
fays,  there  might  be  green  Stones  called  Eme¬ 
ralds  ;  but  they  were  certainly  falfe  Emeralds, 
and  not  comparable  to  the  true. 

With  their  Jewels  and  precious  Stones  I 
may  very  well  range  their  Pearls  ;  of  which 
there  are  great  Quantities  found  on  the  Coafts 
of  Mexico ,  as  well  as  in  the  Seas  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Multitudes  of  Indians  and  other  Slaves 
have  been  deftroy’d  by  the  Spaniards  in  this 
Part  of  the  World,  in  fifhing  up  the  Oy fliers 
that  contain  them.  Thefe  Slaves,  Acofta  re¬ 
lates,  were  forced  to  dive  into-  fix,  nine,  and 
even  twelve  Fathoms  Water,  in  Search  of  thefe 
Oyfters,  which  are  faften’d  to  Rocks  and  gra¬ 
vel  in  the  Sea  ;  and  that  they  continue  above 
a  quarter  of  an  Hour  under  Water,  as  he  him- 
felf  had  feen,  being  dieted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  bell  enable  them  to  hold  their  Breath. 
The  fame  Writer  obferves,  that  Pearls  differ 

snitch 
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much  in  their  Size,  Figure,  Colour,  and  Luftre }  Mexico, 
and  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  two  of  the  fame 
Size,  Form,  and  Colour  ;  and,  when  they  do 
find  two  alike  in  all  refpe&s,  it  much  en- 
creafes  the  Value  of  both,  efpecially  for  Ear¬ 
rings  :  He  had  fepn  feveral.  Pair  valued  at  a 
thoufand  Ducats  each  ;  which,  however,  fell 
fhort  of  Cleopatra* s  two  Pearls,  one  of  which 
was  valued  at  an  hundred  thoufand  Ducats  ; 
and  yet  that  Queen  had  the  Vanity,  it  feems, 
to  beat  one  of  them  to  Powder,  and  fwallow 
it  at  a  Draught,  at  a  Supper  ftie  made  for 
Mark  Anthony :  And  the  other,  ’tis  faid,  was 
cut  in  two,  and  hung  in  the  Ears  of  the  Image 
of  Venus  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  But,  as 
they  are  more  plentiful  now,  efpecially  fince 
the  Difcovery  of  America ,  there  are  none  of 
near  that  Value  at  prefent ;  tho’  they  are  not 
inferior  to  thofe  the  Ancients  mention,  in  any 
refped  but  the  Price. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Traffic k  of  Mexico;  their  Car- 
riages,  Inns ,  and  'way  of  Travelling. 


Mexico. 

vw; 

Traffick 
with  Fo¬ 
reigners 
prohibited 


H  E  People  of  Mexico ,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Spanifh  -  Weft-Inches ,  are 
prohibited  trading  with  any  but, 
the  Subjects  of  Spain  ;  nor  are 
Foreigners  fuffer’d  to  vifit  their 
Coafts,  unlefs  the  AJJientifts ,  who  furnilh  them 
with  Slaves,  and  that  under  feveral  Reftrifti- 
ons,  as  will  be  related  hereafter. 

Notwithftanding  which,  the  Traffick  of 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  extenfive 
in  the  World;  for  they  trade  with  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Elands  near  the  Coaft  of  China ,  through 
the  South  Sea ,  or  Pacific  Ocean  ;  with  Peru 
and  Chili,  through  the  fame  Sea ;  and  with  Old 
Spain  and  the  Spanifto  Elands,  through  the  North 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  carry  on  alfo  a 
Trade  with  our  AJJientifts,  or  South  Sea  Com¬ 
pany,  under  certain  Limitations :  All  which 
Trades  are  held  lawful.  There  is  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  fmuggling  or  clandeftine  Trade, 
carried  on  between  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  on 
the  one  Side,  and  the  Englijh ,  French  and  Dutch 
on  the  other ;  which  five  Branches  of  their 
Trade  I  ffiall  endeavour  to  give  fome  Light 
into. 

I  ffiall  firft  treat  of  their  Traffick  with  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  which  are  under  the  Domi¬ 
nion 
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nion  of  Spain,  and  lie  between  the  ioth  and  Mexico.^ 
the  20th  Degrees  of  North  Latitude,  a  little  to 
the  South-Eaft  of  the  Province  of  Canton  in  Trade 
China ,  lying  140  Degrees  of  Longitude  from  with  the 
Mexico  j  which,  reckoning  fixty  Miles  to  a  Philippines 
Degree,  makes  it  eight  thoufand  four  hundred  ^Jna 
Miles  from  Mexico  to  Manila ,  the  Capital  of 
the  Philippine  Elands  ;  and  thefe  the  Spaniards  Fine  fail- 
fail  in  ten  Weeks,  or  three  Months,  in  going  j"E_thi- 
from  Mexico  to  Manila ,  having  a  conftant £  ,tfl 
Trade-Wind  from  the  North-Eaft,  and  ferene 
Weather  in  10  or  12  Degrees  of  North  Lati¬ 
tude,  which  they  get  into  as  foon  as  they  can  » 
and  have  fcarce  any  Occafion  to  alter  their  Sails 
till  they  arrive  at  the  Padrone  Elands,  about 
four  hundred  Leagues  fhort  of  the  Philippines , 
where  they  touch,  and  take  in  Water  and  frefh 
Provifions :  And  in  this  Latitude  the  South  Sea 
may  well  be  ftiled  Pacific  •,  for  they  fcarce 
ever  meet  with  any  Storms  or  bad  W eather  all 
the  Way :  But  it  is  not  fo  in  their  Return  from 
Manila ,  in  the  Philippine  Elands,  to  the  Port 
of  Acapulco  in  Mexico.  This  is  a  Voyage  of 
incredible  Hazards  and  Hardfhips,  which  no 
Gain  or  Advantages  would  induce  a  wife  Man 
to  undertake  twice  ;  for,  when  they  leave  the 
Philippines ,  they  are  forced  to  abandon  the  pa¬ 
cific  Part  of  this  Ocean,  and  ftand  away  to  the 
North,  till  they  come  into  35,  or  perhaps  40 
Degrees,  before  they  can  meet  ’with  wefterly, 
or  even  variable  Winds:  And  here  they  are  a  tedious 
tofs’d  with  frequent  Storms,  and  their  Patience  ftormy 
try’d  by  unconftant  Weather.  Bumpier  ob-  fr^ma^e 
ferves,  that  this  Sea  is  very  far  from  deferving  Philippines 
the  Name  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ,  after  we  have  to  Mexico 
pafs’d  the  Latitude  of  30  •,  and  Gemelli  Careri 
affures  us,  it  is  the  mod  tempeftuous  of  all 
Seas.  And  yet  this  wide  and  tempeftuous 
Vol.  XXVIII.  A  a  a  Ocean 
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Mexico.  Ocean  muft  have  been  pafs’d  by  the  Chinefe 
' — v  J  and  th tAfmtics,  if  we  fuppofc  they  fent  Fleets 
and  Colonies  from  thence  to  people  Mexico ,  as 
Which  it  fome  have  fondly  imagined.  If  the  Europe- 
was  jm-  anSy  now  the  Art  of  Ship-building  and  Navi- 
Perform C°  gati°n  is  f°  much  improved,  and  they  have 
be  ore  the  the  Compafs  to  guide  them,  are  fix  or  feven 
Compafs  Months  palling  from  Afm  to  America ,  and  that 

™as  with  infinite  Labour  and  Hazard  ;  can  any 
nown.  j^s  ever  |-een  t^e  Junks  and 

Afiatic  Shipping,  and  knows  what  poor  Sea¬ 
men  they  are  even  at  this  Day,  fuppole  that 
ever  any  Fleets  were  fent  from  thence  to  Ame¬ 
rica ,  in  the  early  Ages,  fufficient  to  people 
that  Part  of  the  World  ?  Let  any  one  but 
read  Gemelli' s  Defcription  of  his  Voyage  on 
Board  the  Spanijh  Galeon  from  Manila^  in 
the  Philippine  Iflands,  to  Acapulco  in  Mexico , 
and  he  will  need  no  Arguments  to  convince 
him,  that  America  was  never  peopled  by  the 
Chine fe^  or  any  Afiatic  Nation,  by  Sea  :  Some 
Particulars  whereof  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty  to 
recite. 

Gemelli' s  This  Voyage,  fays  Gemelliy  from  the  Phi- 

Account  lippine  Iflands  to  America ,  may  be  looked  upon 
y  ™1*  as  the’longeft  and  molt  dreadful  of  any  in  the 
°-a°e'  World  ;  as  well  becaufe  of  the  vaft  Ocean  to 
be  crofs’d,  being  a  third  (almoft  half  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Author)  of  the  terraqueous  Globe, 
with  the  Wind  always  a-head  ;  as  for  the  ter¬ 
rible  Tempefts  that  happen  there  one  upon  the 
back  of  another ;  and  for  the  defperate  Dif- 
eafes  that  feize  People,  who  are  fometimes  fo 
exceeding  cold,  and  then  fo  exceflive  hot,  that 
it  is  enough  to  deftroy  a  Man  made  of  Steel, 
much  more  Flelh  and  Blood,  where  they  have 
fuch  indifferent  Food  as  fea-faring  People  feed 
on  in  long  Voyages. 


For 
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For  this  tedious  Voyage,  Gemelli  allures  us,  Mexico. 

they  were  forced  to  lay  in  a  thoufand  Jars  of  ‘ - 

W ater :  And,  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  which 
was  the  latter  End  of  June ,  the  Winds  were 
fo  contrary,  that  they  fcarce  failed  three  Leagues 
in  five  Days  j  and  the  heavy  Rains  that  fell  at 
the  fame  time,  with  the  exceffive  Heat  of  the 
Climate,  made  the  beginning  of  the  Voyage 
very  uncomfortable.  Before  they  got  clear  of  the 
Philippines ,  he  fays,  Search  was  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  any  of  the  Seamen  or  Paflengers 
had  filled  their  Jars  with  Merchandize  inftead 
of  Watery  and  feveral  being  found  filled  with 
Pepper,  China  Ware,  and  other  Goods,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  Sea  and  the  Captain 
took,  in  two  hundred  Jars  of  Water  more-  un¬ 
der  fuch  Apprehenfions  they  were  of  being 
diftrefs’d  for  Water  in  this  tedious  Voyage, 
where  there  is  no  Land  in  the  Way  to  touch 
at. 

The  Spaniards ,  in  failing  from  the  Phi-  The  South 
lippine  Iflands  to  America ,  always  take  Ad-  1-*onjl°on 
vantage  of  the  foutherly  Monfoon,  which  fets  tiTthe61” 
in  in  May  or  June ,  on  the  Coaft  of  China ,  and  North- 
blows  till  September  or  October  \  this  carrying  ward 
them  as  high  as  the  Latitude  of  30  North, 
where  they  begin  to  meet  with  variable  Winds ; 
it  being  very  difficult  for  them  to  fail  Eaft,  as 
the  Trade-Wind  is  always  in  their  Teeth  un¬ 
der  the  Latitude  of  30. 

Gemelli  relates,  that  when  they  had  failed 
into  this  Latitude,  the  Weather  became  very 
tempeftuous  and  cold ;  and  that  feveral  Ga- 
leons  have  been  call  away  in  that  vaft  Ocean, 
between  the  30th  and  40th  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude  :  That,  in  this  Voyage  he  made  from 
Manila  to  Mexico ,  the  Wind  was  oftner  contra¬ 
ry  than  fair,  and  they  were  very  feldom  free  from 

A  a  a  2  Storms } 
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Storms ;  befides  which,  they  were  forced  to 
endure  Hunger,  Thirft,  Cold,  Sicknefs,  and 
continual  Watchings  :  That  they  were  almoft 
eat  up  with  the  Scurvy  }  their  Bifcuit  was  full 
of  little  Infedts,  and  their  Allowance  of  Wa¬ 
ter  was  fcarce  a  Pint  in  a  Day’s  Time  : 
That,  at  length,  all  their  Provifions  grew 
naught,  except  their  Chocolate  and  Sweetmeats ; 
whereupon  many  of  the  Seamen,  that  wanted 
thefe,  fell  lick,  and  the  reft  fuffer’d  fuch  Hard- 
fhips,  that  they  vow’d  never  to  undertake  the 
Voyage  again :  And  yet  the  Seamen,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Acapulco  in  Mexico , 
for  the  fake  of  getting  three  hundred  feventy- 
five  Pieces  of  Tight  (four  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence  Englijh  each)  which  the  King  allows 
them  for  returning  to  Manila ,  feem’d  to  flight 
their  paft  Sufferings,  and  went  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  again,  in  the  very  fame  Ship.  He  adds, 
that  it  was  the  latter  End  of  January  before 
they  arrived  at  their  dellred  Port  of  Acapulco 
in  Mexico ,  being  about  feven  Months  after  they 
fet  Sail  from  Manila. 

Thus  much  I  thought  was  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve  from  Gemelli ,  who  made  this  Voyage  in 
the  Year  1 697,  to  ffiew  the  Length  and  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  Paffage  from  Afia  to  America  at 
this  Day :  From  whence  we  may  infer,  how 
impracticable,  and  even  impoffible,  it  was  for 
the  Chinefe ,  or  any  other  Afiatic  Nation,  to 
fend  Colonies  to  America  by  Sea  j  when  Navi¬ 
gation  was  in  its  Infancy,  and  the  Ufe  of  the 
Compals  was  not  known.  Nor  do  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  palling  to  America  by  Land, 
appear  to  me  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  their  go¬ 
ing  thither  by  Sea:  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
there  has  been  no  Land  yet  difcover’d  between 
Japan  and  California ,  which  are  at  leaft  80 

Degrees 
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Degrees  afunder  •,  and,  if  there  be  any  Land  Mexico 
within  that  Space,  it  lies  probably  fo  far  North, 
that  it  is  neither  habitable  or  paflable,  or  we 
fhould  have  heard  of  the  Inhabitants  by  this 
Time.  Befides,  if  it  might  be  pafs’d  at  one 
T  ime,  it  would  have  been  fo  at  another ,  and 
fome  People  would  have  return’d  from  America 
to  Aft a  by  the  fame  Way,  in  fo  long  a  Fra£t 
of  Time  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  Part  of  the 
World  has  been  peopled. 

But,  farther,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted, 
by  all  that  are  converfant  in  Hiftory,  that  the 
Extremities  of  the  North  and  South  were  peo¬ 
pled  after  that  Part  of  the  World  that  lies  in 
the  more  temperate  Climates  •,  and  that  thofe 
Countries  which  lie  neared  the  Poles  are,  at 
this  Day,  and  have  ever  been,  more  thinly  in¬ 
habited  than  the  temperate  Part  ot  the  Earth. 

As  to  the  Scythians  of  old,  or  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  later  Days,  thefe  none  of  them 
dwelt  fo  far  to  the  North  as  the  Natives  of 
Lapland ,  Samoieda ,  and  their  Brethren  of 
North-Ead  T artary  (which  fome  Men  will 
have  contiguous  to  America)  do.  And,  if  Ame¬ 
rica  was  planted  by  Colonies  that  went  by 
Land  from  the  North-Wed  or  North-Ead  Part 
of  our  Continent,  it  mud  be  by  a  People  that 
dwelt  as  far  to  the  Northward  as  Lapland  ex¬ 
tends  :  Againd  which  I  have  dill  more  Ob¬ 
jections  than  were  mention’d  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  •,  and,  fird,  if  America  had  been  planted 
by  People  from  the  Extremity  of  the  North, 
this  mud  have  happen’d  fo  lately,  and  by  fuch 
Email  Colonies,  that  thofe  Countries  could 
never  have  been  fo  populous  as  the  Spaniards 
found  them.  Every  one  knows,  that  Lapland, 
and  all  Countries  in  thofe  cold  Latitudes,  are 
extremely  thin  of  People :  For  one  Man  they 

have 
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Mexico,  have  there,  we  have  an  hundred  at  lead  here, 
-v— J  How  then  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  they  fhould 
plant  one  half  of  the  Globe  ? 

A  farther  Reafon  againlt  the  Laplanders , 
or  any  People  dwelling  fo  far  North,  planting 
America ,  is,  that  they  were,  and  mull  be  all 
cloathed  \  even  their  very  Faces  and  Hands, 
in  the  Winter-Seafon,  muft  be  cloathed,  or 
their  Nofes  and  Fingers  would  perifh  :  For 
which  reafon  the  Laplanders  are  actually 
wrapped  up  in  Furs  from  Head  to  Foot  ; 
whereas  molt  of  the  Americans  went  naked  al- 
mod  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there ;  and, 
I  believe,  there  is  fcarce  any  Inftance  of  a  Na¬ 
tion,  that  had  once  worn  Cloaths,  leaving  them 
quite  ofFagain.  If  they  had  not  Occafion  for 
warm  Furs  to  cover  them  all  over,  when  they 
defcended  to  warmer  Regions ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  they  would  have  left  off  every  Rag 
of  Cloaths,  and  appeared  without  any,  as  many 
of  the  Indians  did  when  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  northern  People  are  the  lead 
poliffi’d,  and  have  the  meaned  Capacities,  of 
any  thing  in  human  Shape  (the  Hottentots  not 
excepted  •)  whereas  the  Americans  were  famous 
for  their  excellent  Parts  and  Genius,  and  feve- 
ral  pretty  Manufactures,  as  thofe  of  Feathers, 
Painting,  Csfr.  but,  above  all,  for  Carving  and 
Architecture,  which  they  perform’d  to  Admi¬ 
ration,  without  the  Help  of  Iron  Tools  j  far 
excelling  any  thing  that  was  ever  feen  among 
the  Laplanders  *,  which  makes  it  highly  im¬ 
probable  they  fhould  derive  their  Origin  from 
them.  And  why  fhould  we  endeavour  to 
break  through  fo  many  Difficulties  at  lad  to 
people  America  from  Afia,  when  there  was  fo 
eafy  a  way  of  doing  it  from  Africa  by  Sea, 

from 
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from  whence  the  Winds  always  fit  fair  for  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  Voyage  is  fo  fhort,  that,  confi- 
dering  the  great  Fleets  the  Carthaginians  had 
on  thofe  Seas,  it  muft  have  been  a  Miracle  if 
ieveral  of  their  Ships  had  not  been  driven  td 
America  ?  Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to 
add  to  my  former  Argument,  That  America 
was  peopled  from  Africa,  and  not  from  Afia  ; 
which  the  Reader  will  excufe,  when  I  had  fo 
fair  an  Opportunity  of  introducing  it  again,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Spaniards 
between  the  Philippine  Iflands  and  Mexico.  I 
proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  a  farther 
Account  of  that  Traffick. 

It  feems,  the  Spaniards  employ  but  two 
Ships  annually  in  this  rich  Trade  j  but  then 
they  are  Ships  of  good  Force,  and  ufually 
eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  Tons  Burden. 
Thefe  Ships,  according  to  D ampler,  do  not  go 
together  in  Company,  but  make  the  Voyage 
alternately :  One  of  them  fets  out  from  Aca¬ 
pulco  in  Mexico  the  latter  End  of  March,  or 
the  Beginning  of  April,  and  arrives  at  Manila 
ii)  the  Philippine  Iflands  fome  time  in  June  , 
when  the  other  is  ready  to  fail  from  Manila  to 
Acapulco  in  Mexico.  This  laft  Ship,  fays  the 
fame  Writer,  lfretches  away  to  the  North,  as 
far  as  36,  and  fometimes  into  40  Degrees  of 
North  Latitude,  before  flie  gets  a  Wind  to 
America  j  and  falls  in  firft  with  the  Coaft  of 
California ,  and  then  coafts  along  the  Shore  to 
the  South  again,  never  miffing  a  Wind  to 
bring  her  away  from  thence  to  Acapulco,  where 
fhe  ufually  arrives  about  Chriftmas. 

The  Cargo  of  this  Ship  confifts  of  Diamonds, 
Rubies,  Saphires,  and  other  precious  Stones, 
found  in  the  Baft-Indies  ;  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 
Mace,  Nutmegs,  and  Pepper  ;  of  the  rich  Car- 

-  pets 
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Mexico,  pets  of  Perfia  \  the  Camphire  of  Borneo  ;  the 
^ — v  ^  Benjamin  and  Ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambadia  j 
the  Silks,  Mullins,  and  Calicoes  of  Eaft-In- 
diay  the  Gold  Duft,  Tea,  China-Ware,  Silk, 
Cabinets,  &V.  of  China  and  Japan.  All  which 
amount  to  a  prodigious  Value  ;  this  one  Ship 
having  more  Riches  in  it  than  fome  whole 
Fleets. 

The  The  Merchants,  Gemelli  relates,  get  an  hun- 

the  ^re<^  an<^  or  two  hundred  per  Cent,  by  this 

chant‘d"  Voyage.  It  was  computed,  the  Pilot  of  the 
Ship  he  failed  in  would  make  twenty  thoufand 
Pieces  of  Eight  j  his  Mates  nine  thoufand  each ; 
the  Captain  of  the  Galeon  forty  thoufand  j  the 
Boatfwain,  who  has  the  Privilege  of  taking 
feveral  Bales  of  Goods  on  Board,  gets  an 
Eftate  in  one  Voyage  *  the  Wages  of  every 
Sailor  is  three  hundred  and  feventy  Pieces  of 
Eight ;  and  the  King’s  Duties  of  this  one 
Ship  amounted  to  fourfeore  thoufand  Pieces  of 
Eight. 

Trade  At  the  Time  this  Ship  arrives  at  Acapulco 
between  from  Manila ,  there  comes  in  two  or  three 
a ndPeru  Ships  from  Lima  in  Peru ,  very  little  inferior 
to  the  former  in  Value,  being  laden  with  Sil¬ 
ver,  Quickfilver,  Cacao  Nuts,  and  other  rich 
Merchandize  of  South  America  \  with  which 
they  purchafe  the  Merchandize  of  Europe  and 
the  Eaft-Indies :  For,  in  the  Months  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February ,  a  great  Fair  is  held  at  Aca¬ 
pulco  y  and  a  vaft  Concourle  of  Merchants 
come  from  Mexico  to  vend  the  Goods  of  Eu- 
rope ,  and  buy  thofe  of  China ,  the  Eajt-Indies , 
and  Peru.  There  are  fuch  Crowds  of  People 
at  Acapulco  at  this  time,  that  all  Provifions  are 
exceflave  dear,  and  a  Negro-Porter  will  earn 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Shillings  a  Day. 
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The  Galeon  from  Manila ,  having  fold  all  Mexico, 
her  Effedts,  takes  in  a  new  Cargo,  chiefly  of<y^Vx-< 
Silver,  and  returns  in  April ^  arriving  at  Ma- 
mla  again  in  the  Month  of  June ,  where  fhe  from  Aa- 
finds  the  other  Galeon  ready  to  fail  to  Aca-PuVt o 
pulco.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Ships  of  Peru ,  l,he  Phi' 
having  furnifh’d  themfelves  with  the  Merchan-  a^d? China 
dize  of  China,  the  Eajl-Indies ,  and  Europe , 
return  to  Luna. 

f  There  is  very  little  Traffick  carried  on  by  Little 
Sea  on  the  Coaft  of  Mexico ;  all  Goods  are  Coafling 
carried  from  Acapulco  to  the  City  of  Mexico  T/ade  w 
by  Mules  and  Pack-horfes  5  and  from  thence  MexlC0' 

.£0  Vera  Cruz  on  the  North  Sea,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  order  to  be  fhipped  for  Europe  ;  which 
brings  me  to  fpeak  of  the  Trade  between  Old 
Spain  and  Mexico ,  or  New  Spain. 

Thirty  or  forty  Ships  carry  on  all  the  Trade  The 
between  Old  Spain  and  the  Spanijh  Dominions  Trade  be- 
in  America  j  and  thefe  are  aim  oft  all  of  them  fween 
their  own  Veffels,  no  Trade  being  fuffer’d  to  Mex'w.^ 
be  carried  on  in  Foreign  Bottoms,  except  that 
of  the  AJJientijls ,  already  mentioned.  The  Cargoes  of 
Veffels  ufed  by  the  Spaniards^  in  tranfporting  the  Ga* 
Merchandize  from  Old  Spain  to  America ,  are  leons' 
generally  large  and  of  good  Force,  and  called 
Galeons :  They  fail  in  Fleets  annually  from 
Cadiz ,  laden  with  the  Goods  of  almoft  every 
Country  on  this  Side  the  Atlantic  ;  the  Woollen 
Cloth  and  Stuffs  of  England ,  the  Linen  and 
Lace  of  Holland  and  Plunder the  Silks  of 
Italy  and  France ,  the  Muflins,  Silks  and  Ca¬ 
licoes  of  the  Eajl- Indies,  with  the  Merchandize 
of  China ,  Turkey  and  Perfiay  make  up  their 
Cargoes,  which  belong  indeed  to  almoft  as 

:  many  different  Nations :  At  leaft  the  Englijh  Belongs 
Dutch ,  Italians ,  and  French ,  are  Proprietors  t0  Stran- 
of  great  Part  of  their  Cargo,  and  the  Spani-  gers* 
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Mexico,  ards  in  a  great  meafure  their  Factors  *, '  for 
when  the  Galeons  return  from  America ,  with 
the  Treafure  for  which  thefe  Effects  have  been 
fold,  it  is  moft  of  it  diftributed  amongft  the 
Merchants  and  Fadtors  of  the  four  Nations  laft 
mention’d.  But  fo  true  are  the  Spaniards  to 
their  Truft,  ’tis  faid,  that  thofe  in  whofe  Names 
the  Effedts  are  fent  over,  and  the  Returns 
made,  fcarce  ever  abufe  the  Confidence  that  is 
placed  in  them,  or  betray  their  Principals :  For 
the  Reader  will  pleafe  to  remember,  that,  by 
the  Laws  of  Spain,  no  Stranger  can,  diredtly 
or  indiredtly,  trade  to  the  Spanijh  Wejl-lndies9 
but  he  forfeits  his  Goods. 

» 

The  Go-  However,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  the  Go¬ 
vernment  yernment  of  Spain  is  very  well  apprized  that 
connive  at  this  Trade  is  in  a  manner  carried  on  by  Fo¬ 
reigners,  and,  for  very  good  Reafons,  connive 
at  it :  They  know  their  own  People  are  not 
able  to  freight  thefe  Fleets  ;  and,  if  they  were 
not  enabled  to  do  it  by  Foreigners,  their  Ame¬ 
rican  Dominions  muft  want  all  manner  of  Ne- 
cefiaries  almoft  for  Cloathing  and  Furniture. 
Befides,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Spanijh 
Merchants,  Fadtors  and  Seafaring  People  have 
greater  Advantages  from  thefe  Effects  palling 
through  their  Hands,  as  well  as  by  exporting 
them  }  and  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  muft 
be  vaftly  encreafed  by  the  Importation  and  Ex¬ 
portation  of  them,  which  alone  is  a  fufficient 
Reafpn  for  their  conniving  at  this  Traffick, 
and  encouraging  of  it :  Tho’  it  muft  be  con- 
fefs’d,  it  would  be  much  more  for  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  to  encourage 
Manufadfures  at  home,  and  traffick  a  little 
more  with  the  Produdt  of  their  own  Country. 
But,  fince  they  are  not  eafily  to  be  brought  to 
this,  the  next  beft  thing  they  can  do  is,  to 
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turn  Factors  and  Carriers  for  their  Neighbours, 
and  fupply  their  American  Colonies  with  the 
Goods  of  Foreigners. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Galeons  fail  to 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello ,  and  are  called  the 
Flota  i  the  other  Part,  called  the  Flotilla ,  or 
Little  Fleet,  fail  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico.  The 
former  fell  their  Merchandize  chiefly  at  the  Fair 
of  Porto  Bello ,  where  they  take  on  Board  the 
Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  rich  Treafures,  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  in  return  for  their  Merchan¬ 
dize.  The  latter  fell  their  Cargoes  at  the  Fair 
of  Vera  Cruz  \  to  which  Place  is  brought  the 
Gold  and  Silver  of  Mexico ,  with  the  Gold 
Dull,  precious  Stones,  and  other  Treafures  of 
China  and  the  Eajl- Indies ;  and  with  thele 
the  Flotilla  is  freighted,  on  its  Return  to  Eu- 


Mexico. 


rope. 

The  Galeons,  on  their  going  out,  fail  to  the  The 
South- Weft,  and  get  into  the  Way  of  the  Courfe  of 
Trade- Wind  as  foon  as  they  can,  which  car- theGa- 
ries  them  into  n  or  12  Degrees  of  North 
Latitude ;  then,  bending  their  Courfe  dire&ly 
Weft,  they  leave  -die  Caribbee  Iflands  on  their 
Right,  or  Starboard-Quarter,  and  continue 
their  Courfe  to  the  Weft  ward,  till  they  arrive 
at  Rio  de  la  Hacha ,  where  they  come  to  an 
Anchor,  and  Exprefles  are  immediately  dif- 
patched  to  Carthagena ,  Panama,  Porto  Bello , 

Vera  Cruz,  &c.  to  prepare  the  King’s  Trea- 
fure  for  the  Galeons  to  take  on  Board  at  their 
Return.  After  which,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Fleet  fails  to  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello ,  and 
the  reft  to  V tra  Cruz  5  the  whole  joining  to¬ 
gether  ufually,  in  their  Return,  at  the  Havanna , 
in  the  I  (land  of  Cuba  ;  and,  failing  from  thence  From 
to  Spain  in  Company,  take  a  very  different  America. 
Courfe  from  that  by  which  they  came  from 
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Mexico.  Europe  j  for  in  their  Return  they  fail  North 
through  the  Gulph  of  Florida ,  and  continuing 
their  Courfe  to  the  North-Eaft  till  they  come 
into  the  Latitude  of  36  or  40,  where  they  meet 
with  variable  Winds:  They  then  fhape  their 
Courfe  as  near  to  the  Eaft  as  the  Winds  will 
permit  them,  till  they  come  upon  the  Coaft  of 
Spain ;  and  are  ufually  fix  or  eight  Weeks  in 
their  PafTage.  Thefe  Fleets,  his  faid,  have 
fometimes  brought  home  near  the  Value  of  fix- 
ty  Millions  of  Pieces  of  Eight  (amounting  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  Millions  Sterling)  in  Gold  and 
Spain  has  Silver  only  •,  of  which  the  King  has  a  Fifth, 
the  lea  ft  and  great  part  of  the  Remainder  is  diftributed 
Share  of  among  the  Fadlors  of  the  feveral  trading  Na- 
fureTrea"  t'ons  ^ove-mention’d  ;  the  leaft  Share  per¬ 
haps  coming  to  the  Subjects  of  Spain. 

Trade  be-  There  is  a  Trade  carried  on  alfo  between 
Continent  Mexico  and  the  Spanijh  Iflands  of  Cuba,  Hif- 
andlflands  paniola,  and  Porto  Rico  •,  as  alfo  between  Mexi- 
by  the  co  and  Ferra-finna  in  South- America,  by  the 
Bar/aven-  Barlavento-Fleet,  fo  called  from  its  furrounding 
the  Barlavento ,  or  Leeward  Iflands,  annually. 

This  Fleet  comes  to  Vera  Cruz  in  October 
or  November ,  and  remains  there  till  March. 
It  confifts  of  fix  or  feven  Sail  of  Ships,  of 
good  Burden  and  Force,  that  ferve  both  as 
Men  of  War  and  Merchant- men  ;  for  they 
are  order’d  to  vifit  all  the  Spanijh  Sea-ports  in 
the  North  Sea  every  Year,  as  well  to  fupply 
one  Place  with  what  another  wants,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  Foreigners  trading  in  their  Ports,  and  to 
clear  the  Sea  of  Buccaneers  or  Pirates.  From 
Vera  Cruz  this  Fleet  fails  to  the  Havanna , 
where  they  difpofe  of  the  Merchandize  they 
bring  from  Mexico  :  After  which,  they  Hand  to 
the  Northward,  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida , 
till  they  come  into  the  Latitude  of  30  or  40; 

then 
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then  they  ftretch  away  to  the  South-Eaft,  till  Mexico.  ^ 
they  make  the  Eland  of  Porto  Pico  \  and,  ha¬ 
ving  difpatch’d  their  Bufmefs  there,  they  conti¬ 
nue  their  Courfe  to  the  Southward,  till  they 
arrive  at  the  Eland  of  the  Trinity,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Oroonoko ,  being  the  moft 
eafterly  Settlement  the  Spaniards  have  in  the 
North  Sea :  From  thence  the  Fleet  fails  to 
Margarita ,  another  confiderable  Eland  near 
the  Main,  coafting  along  to  Comana ,  and  fo 
to  Caracas ;  then  they  double  Cape  La  V da, 
and  coaft  along  by  Rio  de  la  Hacha ,  St.  Mar¬ 
tha, and  Carthagena  *  on  which  Coaft  they 
frequently  meet  with  Englijh  and  Dutch  Tra¬ 
ding-Sloops,  and  make  Prize  of  them .  And, 
having  ftaid  fome  time  at  Carthagena ,  they 
proceed  to  Porto  Bello  -,  and,  having  vifited  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy ,  they  return  at  length  to 
Vera  Cruz  again.  And  this  is  the  annual  Na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Barlavento  Fleet  about  the  Coaft 
of° [he  Spanijh  Wejl-lndies  in  the  North  Sea,  as 
well  on  account  of  their  Trade,  as  to  drive  all 
Foreigners  from  their  Coafts  •,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  able  to  effedt  entirely.  And 
this  brings  me  to  fay  fomething  of  the  fmug- 
gling  or  clandeftine  T rade  that  is  carried  on 
between  the  Englijh ,  French  and  Dutch,  and 
the  Spanijh  Wejl- Indies. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  Spam -  A  clan- 
ards  do  not  fend  more  than  thirty  or  forty  deftine or 
Ships  annually  from  Old  Spain  to  their  Ferri- 
tories  in  America,  with  the  Produce  and  IVler- 
chandize  of  Europe  which  is  far  from  being 
Efficient  to  fupply  their  extenfive  Dominions 
in  that  new  World.  Indeed,  moft  part  ot 
the  Merchandize  carried  over  in  the  Galeons 
is  fold  at  the  Fair  of  Porto  Bello ,  and  bought 
up  at  extravagant  Rates,  to  be  tranfported 
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Mexico,  again  by  the  South  Sea  to  Peru }  fo  that  many* 
*— of  the  Spanijh  Provinces  upon  the  North  Sea 
would  be  deftitute  of  neceflary  Cloathing  and 
Furniture,  and  even  Provifions  for  their  Tables* 
if  they  were  not  fupplied  with  them  by  Fo¬ 
reigners.  The  Englijh  therefore  from  New- 
England ,  New-Tork ,  Jamaica ,  &c.  the  French 
from  Hifpaniola ,  and  the  Dutch  from  Curajjaw, 
fit  out  Sloops,  with  all  manner  of  Provifions 
and  Neceflaries,  which  they  know  are  want¬ 
ing  on  the  Coaft  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  Mexican  Spaniards ,  who  are  no  lefs 
ready  to  receive  the  Goods  of  thefe  Foreigners, 
than  they  are  to  fell  them,  giving  Pieces  of 
Eight  for  what  they  buy  ;  which  makes  this  a 
very  beneficial  Trade  to  the  Englijh ,  French , 
The  Spa-  and  Dutch.  But  then,  if  the  Barlavento  Fleet, 
wards  or  the  Spanifh  Guarda  de  Cojla's,  meet  with  fuch 
take^our  Trading-Sloops  and  Vefiels,  they  never  fail  to 
dtrs  as*"  rnake  them  all  Prize  ;  and  fometimes  feize  on 
well  as  Ships  that  have  never  been  concerned  in  this 
Smugglers  clandeftine  Trade  on  Sufpicion,  and,  finding 
Pieces  of  Eight  on  Board,  have  frequently 
procured  them  to  be  condemned  ;  which  has 
been  the  Occafion  of  thofe  many  Complaints 
our  Merchants  have  made  of  the  Spanijh  Guarda 
de  Cojla's,  to  the  Parliament  and  Board  of  Trade 
and  which  it  is  high  time  was  fettled,  that 
our  Trade  and  Navigation  in  the  JVeJl-Indies 
may  not  be  interrupted,  and  the  fair  Trader 
brought  under  fuch  Hardfhips  as  may  difcou- 
rage  him  from  carrying  on  a  Trade  to  our 
Plantations,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  molt 
advantageous  to  Britain. 

Logwcod  There  has  been  another  Trade  or  Bufinefs 
Trade,  carried  on  by  the  Englijh  in  North  America , 
which  has  occafion’d  many  Difputes  between 
the  two  Nations  of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  is 

not 
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fcot  yet  adjufted  and  that  is,  the  Bufinefs  of  Mexico. 
Logwood-cutting  in  the  Bay  of  Campeacby.  -v — - * 

This  the  Englijh  had  follow’d,  in  a  Part  of  the 
Country  deftitute  of  Spani/h  or  Indian  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  for  a  great  many  Years  j  and  look’d 
upon  it,  that  their  long  Poffeffion  had  given 
them  at  leaft  as  good  a  Right  to  that  Part  of 
the  Country,  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  any  of 
the  reft :  And  in  fame  Treaties  the  Spaniards 
jffeem  to  have  yielded  this  Bufinefs  to  the  Eng¬ 
lijh.  However,  they  have  thought  fit,  of  late 
Years,  to  fall  upon  our  Logwood-cutters, 
killed  many  of  them,  and  carried  the  reft  into 
perpetual  Imprifonment,  not  fullering  them  to 
be  exchanged  or  ranfomed.  And  thus  have 
we  been  driven  violently  and  unjuftly  from  a 
very  valuable  Branch  of  Bufinefs,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  becaufe  the  Spaniards  had  forcibly 
fettled  themfelves  in  one  Part  of  the  Continent, 
no  other  Nation  had  any  Right  to  fettle  in  ano¬ 
ther  Part  of  it :  A  Rule,  that  we  find  the  French 
are  too  wife  and  too  brave  to  fubmit  to.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  indeed,  the  firft  of  all  Europeans ,  difco- 
ver’d  and  fent  Colonies  to  America ,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  Florida  ■,  and  yet  we  find  the  French  make 
no  Scruple  of  fettling  in  the  Heart  of  that  Coun¬ 
try,  and  even  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the 
Spani/h  Settlements  of  New  Mexico  :  Nay,  af¬ 
ter  the  Spaniards  had  been  two  hundred  Years 
in  Poflefiion  of  the  Ifland  of  Hifpaniola ,  the 
French  took  the  Liberty  of  making  very  con- 
fiderable  Settlements  in  it  ^  for  this  very  good 
JReafon,  That  the  Spaniards  were  not  able  to 
cultivate  or  people  a  tenth  Part  of  what  they 
claimed  in  America  *  and  it  was  highly  unrea- 
fonable,  that  Countries  of  a  vaft  Extent  Ihould 
remain  uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  only  be- 
paufe  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  fet  up  a 
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Mexico.  Title  to  them.  And  this  fort  of  reafoning 
the  Spaniards  feem  to  allow  of,  by  their  neg¬ 
lecting  to  drive  the  French  either  from  Florida 
or  Hifpaniola.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
tame  Britons  are  fo  extremely  condefcending, 
as  to  fuffer  the  Spaniards  to  drive  them  from 
the  Logwood  T rade  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy , 
which  has  been  yielded  to  them  by  feveral 
T reaties }  and  would  frighten  us  alfo  from  ex¬ 
tending  our  Plantations  in  Carolina ,  Virginia , 
&c.  farther  to  the  Weftward,  tho’  we  do  it 
with  the  Confent  of  the  Natives,  only  becaule 
they  (the  Spaniards')  have  the  little  Forts  of  St. 
Augujlin  and  St.  Matthew  a  little  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  us. 

The  Bri-  But,  furely,  if  the  French  are  permitted  to 
tjfo  Sub-  fettle  in  Florida ,  much  more  ought  the  Englijh , 
theSbeftVe  w^10  bave  i°n§  been  *n  P°fleff10n  °f  Virginia 
Title  to  and  Carolina  (Parts  of  Florida)  and  made  luch 
extend  confiderable  Improvements  there,  with  the  Ap- 
their  Set-  probation  of  the  Natives,  who  alone  have  a 
in ^Tkrida  Right  °f  transferring  their  Country  to  Fo¬ 
reigners.  And,  I  hope,  neither  French  or  Spa- 
mjh  Afturance  will  ever  prevail  on  our  Gover¬ 
nors  to  difcourage  the  Britijh  Subjects  extend¬ 
ing  their  Trade  or  Setslements  to  the  Weftward, 
even  through  that  Part  of  Florida  which  the 
French  have  denominated  Louifiana ,  and  to  the 
very  Banks  of  the  famous  River  MijJiJJippi  *, 
fince  we  are  at  prefent  at  Peace  and  in  Alliance 
with  moft  of  the  Nations  that  lie  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina  and  that  River  5  and  actu¬ 
ally  traffick  with  them  more  than  either  the 
French  or  Spaniards  yet  do. 

The  I  proceed  now  to  another  Branch  of  Trade} 

Trade  of  namely,  that  which  the  Englijh  are  entitled  to 
the  Englijh  carry  on  vvith  the  Spanijh  Dominions  in  Ame- 
ofthe^f-  rKai  by  virtue  of  the  AJfiento  Contract  made 
fiento.  *  between 
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between  the  two  Nations  in  the  Year  1713,  Mexico, 
and  entitled,  The  Assiento  adjufted  between 
their  Britannick  and  Catholick  Majefties ,  for  1  e  1  u  e' 
the  Englifh  Company's  obliging  itfelf  to  [apply 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  black  Slaves  for 
the  Term  of  thirty  Tears ,  to  commence  on  the 
ift  Day  of  May  1713,  and  to  end  the  i/i  of 
May  1743. 

The  Preamble  of  this  Contrail  recites,  that  Preamble, 
the  French  Guinea  Company  had  formerly  en¬ 
joy’d  the  Benefit  of  the  Ajfiento  ;  and  that  their 
Term  being  expired,  his  Catholick  Majefty 
had  determined  to  grant  the  fame  to  the  Eng- 
lijh  Company. 

Art.  I.  By  the  firft -Article,  her  Britiffj 
Majefty  undertakes,  for  the  Perions  whom  fhe 
fhould  appoint  Affientifis,  that  they  fhall  export 
to  the  Spanifh  JVefi- Indies ,  within  the  faid 
Space  of  thirty  Years,  one  hundred  forty-four 
thoufand  Negroes,  viz.  four  thoufand  eight 
hundred  Negroes  in  each  of  the  faid  thirty 
Years. 

II.  That  for  each  Negro,  of  the  regular 
Standard  of  feven  Quarters,  neither  old  or  de¬ 
fective,  the  AJfientiJts  fhall  pay  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain  thirty-three  Pieces  of  Eight  {Ef at  do's) 
and  one  Third  of  a  Piece  of  Eight;  in  which 
Sum  fhall  be  comprehended  all  manner  of 
Duties. 

III.  That  the  AJfentifls  fhall  advance  to  his 
Catholick  Majefty  two  hundred  thoufand  Pie¬ 
ces  of  Eight,  which  fhall  not  be  reimburfed 
before  the  End  of  twenty  Years ;  and  then  it 
may  be  deducted,  by  equal  Portions,  in  the 
ten  laft  remaining  Years,  after  the  Rate  of 
twenty  thoufand  Pieces  of  blight  yearly,  out  of 
the  Produce  of  the  Duty  on  Negroes,  which 
they  are  to  pay  in  thofe  Years. 
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Mexico.  IV.  The  AJfientifts  (hall  pay  the  faid  Duties 
s — half-yearly. 

V.  It  is  declared,  that  the  AJfientifts  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  faid  Duties  for  more 
than  four  thoufand  Negroes  yearly  •,  the  Duties 
payable  for  the  remaining  eight  hundred  being 
aiven  to  the  A/Jientifts ,  in  Confideration  of  the 
fntereft  that  ought  to  be  paid  them  for  the 
Money  to  be  advanced  as  aforefaid. 

VI.  That  the  AJfientifts ,  if  they  find  a  De¬ 
mand  for  more  Negroes,  may  import  a  greater 
Number  than  four  thoufand  eight  hundred  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  twenty -five  Years  ;  for  which  fu- 
pernumerary  Negroes  they  fhall  pay  no  more 
than  fixteen  Pieces  of  Eight,  and  two  Thirds 
of  a  Piece  of  Eight  for  each  Negro. 

VII.  That  the  AJfientifts  may  employ  either 
Britijb  or  Spanijh  Ships  in  this  Commerce, 
provided  that  neither  the  Commanders  or  Sea¬ 
men  give  any  Offence  or  Scandal  to  the  Roman 
Catholick  Religion,  on  pain  of  being  punifh’d, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  Spain  for  the  like 
Mifdemeanors. 

VIII.  That  the  AJjientifts  may  import  and 
vend  the  faid  Negroes  in  all  the  Ports  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  that  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  at  their 
Choice,  provided  they  do  not  import  or  land 
any  Negro,  except  in  Ports  where  there  are 
Royal  Officers  to  fearch  the  Ships  and  their 
Cargoes,  and  certify  the  Numbers  of  Ne¬ 
groes  imported.  And  it  is  farther  provided, 
that  the  Negroes  which  are  carried  to  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Coaft,  viz.  Sanfta  Martha ,  Cumana ,  and 
Maracaybo ,  fhall  not  be  fold  by  the  AJfientifts 
for  more  than  three  hundred  Pieces  of  Eight 
each,  to  encourage  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
Places  to  buy  them.  But  as  to  the  other  Ports 
of  New  Spain ,  its  Iflands  and  Terra-firma,  the 
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AJfientifts  are  at  Liberty  to  fell  their  Negroes 
there  for  the  belt  Prices  they  can  get. 

IX.  That  the  AJfientifts  fhall  be  at  Liber¬ 
ty  to  import  into  the  River  Plata ,  or  Buenos 
Ayres ,  in  four  Ships,  twelve  hundred  of  the 
faid  Negroes  annually,  and  to  fell  diem  at 
luch  Prices  there  as  they  can  get ;  eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  which  fhall  be  difpofed  of  at  Buenos 
Ayres ,  and  the  remaining  four  hundred  ferve 
in  the  Provinces  higher  up  the  River,  and  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Chili.  And  it  is  declared, 
that  her  Briiijh  Majefty,  and  the  AJfientifts  in 
her  Name,  may  hold  fome  Parcels  of  Land, 
to  be  affign’d  them  by  his  Carholick  Majefty, 
in  the  River  Platay  from  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  this  AJfiento ,  fofficient  to  plant,  culti¬ 
vate,  and  breed  Cattle  upon,  for  the  Subfiftence 
oi  the  Perfons  belonging  to  the  AJfiento  and 
their  Negroes ;  and  may  build  Houfes  of  Tim¬ 
ber  only,  but  fhall  not  throw  up  the  Earth, 
or  make  the  flighteft  Fortification  :  And  his 
Catholick  Majefty  fhall  appoint  an  Officer  to 
refide  there,  who  fhall  have  the  Command  of 
all  Things  relating  to  fuch  Lands  and  all 
other  Matters,  concerning  the  Ajfento ,  fhall  be 
determined  by  the  Governor  and  Royal  Offi¬ 
cers  at  Buenos  Ayres :  But  the  Aff.entifts  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  Duties  on  account 
of  the  faid  Lands, 

X.  In  order  to  the  carrying  of  black  Slaves 
into  the  Provinces  of  the  South  Sea,  Liberty  is 
granted  to  the  Affentifts  to  freight,  either  at 
Panama ,  or  any  other  Port  of  the  South  Sea, 
Ships  of  about  four  hundred  Tons  each,  to  be 
navigated  by  fuch  Officers  and  Seamen  as  the 
AJfientifts  fhall  appoint ;  on  Board  of  which 
they  may  fhip  Negroes  to  all  the  other  Ports 
of  Peru  (and  no  others  on  that  Side)  and  to 
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bring  back  the  Produce  of  their  Sale  to  the 
faid  Port  of  Panama ,  as  well  in  the  Fruits  of 
the  Country,  as  in  Money,  Bars  of  Silver,  or 
Ingots  of  Gold,  without  being  obliged  to  pay 
any  Duties  for  fuch  Silver  or  Gold,  it  being 
ftamp’d,  and  appearing  to  be  the  Produce  of 
their  Negroes.  And  the  laid  Affientifis  are  at 
Liberty  to  fend  from  Europe  to  Porto  Bello y 
and  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama ,  by  the  River 
Chagre ,  or  by  Land-Carriage,  Cables,  Sails, 
Timber,  and  all  other  Naval  Stores  and  Pro- 
vifions  necefiary  for  the  faid  Ships  provided 
they  do  not  fell  the  faid  Stores,  on  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  on  pain  of  Confifcation,  and 
farther  Punifhments  to  be  in fl idled  both  on  the 
Buyers  and  Sellers  >  and  the  Affientifis ,  from 
that  Time,  to  be  deprived  of  the  Privilege  of 
fending  fuch  Stores  to  the  South  Sea:  Nor  fhall 
the  Affientifis ,  at  the  End  of  the  faid  T erm  of 
thirty  Years,  be  allow’d  to  carry  the  faid  Ships 
to  Europe. 

XL  The  Affientifis  are  at  Liberty  to  employ 
Englijh  or  Spaniards  for  the  Management  of 
this  Affiiento ,  as  well  in  the  Ports  of  America , 
as  in  the  Inland  Country  ;  and  the  Englifh 
fhail  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the  Subjedts  of 
Spain ,  provided  there  do  not  refide  in  any  one 
Port  more  than  four  or  fix  Englijhmen ,  of 
whom  they  may  fend  fome  into  the  Coun¬ 
tries  where  Negroes  are  allow’d  to  be  carried, 
for  the  Management  and  Recovery  of  their 
Effedls. 


XII.  By  this  Article  two  Englijh  Ships  of 
War,  and  another  Veffel,  are  permitted  to 
carry  over  the  Company’s  Fadlprs  to  Ame¬ 
rica. 

XIII.  The  Affientifis  are  allow’d,  by  this 
Article,  to  nominate  Judges-Confervators  of 
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the  AJfienlOi,  in  all  the  Ports  and  chief  Places  Mexico, 
of  America ,  provided  they  nominate  fome  ofv 
his  Catholick  Majefty’s  Minifters  ;  which  faid 
Judges  are  to  have  Cognizance  of  all  Caufes 
relating  to  the  Ajftento ,  exclufive  of  all  Audi¬ 
ences,  Tribunals,  Governors,  or  Viceroys,  who 
are  prohibited  to  intermeddle  therein  *,  and  no 
Appeal  to  lie  from  the  Judges  of  the  AJJiento , 
but  to  the  fupreme  Council  of  the  Indies  and 
the  Prefident,  Governor,  or  Dean  of  the  faid 
Council,  is  to  be  Prote&or  of  this  AJJiento. 

XIV.  No  Embargo  fhall  be  laid  on  the 
Ships  of  the  AJJientifts  by  the  Viceroys,  or  other 
Spani/h  Governors  in  America ,  for  any  Caufe 
or  Pretence  whatever  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  fhall  afford  the  faid  AJJientifts  all  the  Fa¬ 
vour,  Affiftance  and  Succour  they  or  their 
Faftors  fhall  defzre,  for  the  more  fpeedy  fitting 
out,  lading  and  difpatching  their  Ships  j  af¬ 
fording  them  fuch  Provifions  as  they  fhall  want 
for  their  Voyages,  at  the  current  Prices,  on 
pain  of  being  obliged,  at  their  own  Cofls,  to 
make  good  all  fuch  Damages  as  the  AJJientifts 
fhall  fuftain  by  fuch  Impediment  or  Detention. 

XV.  Nor  fhall  any  Embargo  be  laid  on 
the  Stock,  Goods  or  Effedls  of  the  AJJientiftsy 
or  any  of  them  feiz’d  or  detain’d  by  any  Vice¬ 
roy,  Governor,  Judge,  or  Officer,  on  any 
Caufe  or  Motive  whatever,  on  pain  of  their 
being  punifh’d,  and  paying,  out  of  their  own 
Eftates,  the  Damages  and  Loffes  the  AJJientifts 
fhall  fuftain  \  nor  are  the  Houfes  or  Ware- 
houfes  of  their  Factors  to  be  fearch’d,  unlefs  it 
is  proved  there  has  been  fome  fraudulent  Im¬ 
portation  j  and  then  they  are  not  to  be  fearch’d 
but  by  the  Affiftance  of  the  Judge- Conferva- 
tor  :  And  tho’  prohibited  Goods  may  be  feiz’d, 
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Mexico,  the  Stock  and  Effe&s  of  the  Affientifts  are  to 
-v*—  remain  free. 

XVI.  The  Affientifts  are  empower’d  to  em¬ 
ploy  fuch  Mariners,  Carriers,  and  Workmen, 
in  lading  and  unlading  their  Ships,  as  they 
think  fit. 

XVII.  They  are  permitted  to  bring  their 
Goods  from  America ,  either  in  the  Galeons  or 
their  own  Ships,  without  paying  any  Duties  *, 
but  they  are  not  allow’d  to  bring  over  Spanijh 
Paftengers,  or  the  Effects  of  the  Spaniards. 

XVIII.  During  this  Affiento,  neither  the 
French  Guinea  Company,  nor  any  other  Per- 
Ions,  fhall  tranfport  Negroes  to  Spanijh  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  the  Affientifts ,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
filch  Negroes  to  the  Affientifts ,  who  are  em¬ 
power’d  to  fearch  fuch  Ships  as  they  fufpedl 
are  freighted  with  Negroes,  and  make  Prize  of 
them,  if  any  Contraband  Negroes  are  found 
on  Board  ;  provided  they  firft  obtain  Leave  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Port. 

XIX.  The  AJJientifts  fhall  have  Power  to 
navigate  and  import  Negroes  to  all  the  North¬ 
ern  Ports  of  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies,  and  all 
others  are  prohibited  to  import  them  •,  his  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty  obliging  himfelf,  by  his  Faith 
and  Royal  Word,  to  maintain  the  Affientifts  in 
the  entire  and  full  Pofieflion  thereof. 

XX.  And  if  the  Affientifts  fhall  be  molefted 
or  difturbed  by  Suits  of  Law,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  his  Majefty  will  inhibit  all  other 
Courts  to  proceed  therein,  and  take  Cognizance 
of  fuch  Caufes  folely  himfelf. 

XXI.  When  the  Ships  of  the  AJJientifts  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  Port  of  the  Indies  with  Negroes, 
the  Captains  thereof  fhall  certify,  that  there  is 
not  any  contagious  Diftemper  amongft  them, 
before  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  land. 
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XXII.  Their  Ships  fhall  be  vifited  and 
fearched  on  their  Arrival  •,  and  if  any  Mer¬ 
chandize  be  found,  befides  the  Negroes,  and 
Provifions  for  them,  it  fhall  be  confifcated,  and 
the  Officers  importing  it  fhall  be  difabled  to 
ferve  in  the  Affiento  •>  and  the  Captain  or  Matter 
of  the  Ship,  that  fuffers  fuch  Goods  to  be 
brought  on  Board,  fhall  forfeit  the  Value*  of 
them  *,  and  if  he  appear  an  Accomplice,  he 
fhall  be  condemn’d  to  pay  a  Forfeiture,  be  fe- 
verely  punifh’d,  and  difabled  to  hold  any  Em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Service  of  the  AJJiento :  But 
the  Ships,  on  Board  which  fuch  Negroes  fhall 
be,  or  the  Provifions  brought  for  their  Sub- 
fiftence,  fhall  not  be  forfeited  j  and  the  Per- 
fons  who  have  the  Charge  of  them  may  go  on 
with  their  Traffick.  And  if  it  appears  the 
Captain  or  Matter  was  not  an  Accomplice,  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  guilty  Per- 
fon,  but  be  free  himfelf. 

XXIII.  The  Provifions  put  on  Shore  for 
the  Subfiftence  of  the  Negroes  fhall  pay  no 
Duties. 

XXIV.  The  Aflientifts  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  Duties  for  all  the  Negroes  landed,  tho* 
they  die  before  they  are  fold  :  But  where  the 
Fadtor  defires  a  Negro  may  be  fet  on  Shore, 
only  for  the  Recovery  of  his  Health,  and  not 
for  Sale,  they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
Duty  for  him,  unlefs  he  live  more  than  fifteen 
Days  on  Shore. 

XXV.  After  the  AJJisntifls ,  or  their  Fadtors, 
have  fettled  fhe  Duties,  and  fold  part  of  their 
Negroes  in  one  Port,  they  may  carry  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  Negroes  to  any  other  Port, 
together  with  their  Merchandize  and  Treafure 
for  which  they  have  fold  the  firft,  without  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  pay  any  Duties,  except  the  com¬ 
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Mexico,  mon  Dudes  for  the  Fruits  and  Merchandize 
of  the  Country,  which  they  are  permitted  to 
receive  in  Exchange  for  their  Slaves,  where 
Money  is  wanting  *  and  they  may  fell  fuch 
Fruits  and  Effedts  at  the  Ports  they  go  to,  pay¬ 
ing  the  accuftom’d  Duties  for  them. 

XXVI.  The  Ships  of  the  Aflientifts  may 
fail  either  from  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain  or 
Spain  \  but  an  Account  fhall  be  given  to  his 
Catholick  Majefty  of  what  Ships  they  difpatch 
yearly  for  the  Negro -Trade,  and  the  Ports  for 
which  they  are  defign'd  :  After  which,  they 
are  at  Liberty  to  return,  either  with  Money, 
Bars  of  Silver,  Gold,  Fruits,  or  the  Merchan¬ 
dize  of  the  Country,  being  the  Produce  of  the 
Sale  of  their  Negroes.  But  if  they  return  to 
the  Ports  of  Spain ,  the  Commander  of  the 
Ship  fhall  give  that  Court  an  authentick  Re- 
gifter,  by  which  it  may  appear  what  he  hath 
on  Board  :  And  if  the  Ship  return  to  Britain , 
an  exadt  Account  fhall  be  fent  to  Spain  of  their 
Lading,  that  his  Catholick  Majefty  may  be 
fully  inform’d  thereof ;  provided  that  the  Ah 
fientijis  fhall  not  bring  over  any  other  Silver, 
Gold,  or  Effedls,  but  what  fhall  be  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Sale  of  the  Negroes. 

XXVII.  By  this  Article,  all  Prizes  taken 
in  Time  of  War  by  the  Ajjientifts ,  on  the  Coafts 
of  Spanijh  America ,  are  to  be  carried  to  Car - 
thagena ,  or  Porto  Bello ,  and  the  Goods  fold  by 
the  King’s  Officers  at  the  Fair  of  Porto  Bello  ; 
three  Fourths  of  the  Produce  whereof,  after 
Duties  paid,  to  be  enjoy’d  by'  the  Captors 
(together  with  the  Ship,  Tackle,  Guns,  and 
Furniture  ;■)  and  the  other  Fourth  by  his  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majefty. 

XXVIII.  Their  Britijh  and  Catholick  Ma- 
jefties  are  each  of  them  to  have  a  fourth  Part 
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of  the  Profits  arifing  by  this  Contrad.  And,  Mexico, 
as  his  Catholick  Majefty  ought  to  advance  one  * v— 
Million  of  Pieces  of  Eight,  or  a  Quarter  of 
the  Sum  adjudged  neceffary  to  carry  on  this 
Trade*  it  is  agreed,  That  if  his  Catholick  Ma¬ 
jefty  fhall  not  think  fit  to  advance  the  faid 
Sum,  the  Affientifts  fhall  do  it  out  of  their  own 
Money,  on  condition  his  Majefty  fhall  dif- 
charge  the  Intereft  (out  of  what  they  fhall  be 
accountable  to  him  for)  after  the  Rate  of  eight 
per  Cent,  per  annum ,  till  they  are  reimburfed  i 
And  his  Catholick  Majefty  is  to  name  two 
Diredors  or  Fadors  to  refide  at  London,  two 
more  in  the  Indies ,  and  one  at  Cadiz  $  who 
may  be  concerned,  on  his  Part,  in  all  the  Di- 
redions,  Purchafes,  and  Accounts  of  this  Af- 
fiento. 

XXIX.  The  Ajjientifts  fhall  give  in  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  Profits  and  Gain,  upon  Oath, 
at  the  End  of  the  firft  five  Years  ^  and,  by 
legal  Inftruments,  certify  the  Charge  of  the 
Purchafe,  Subfiftence,  Tranfportation,  and  Sale 
of  the  Negroes,  and  all  other  Expences  on 
their  Account ;  and  alfo  Certificates  of  the 
Produce  of  the  Sale  in  all  the  Ports  and  Parts 
of  Spanijh  America  :  Which  Accounts  fhall  be 
examined  in  the  refpedive  Courts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  And  the  faid  Affientifts 
fhall  pay  his  Catholick  Majefty’s  Share  of  the 
faid  Profits  regularly  and  punctually. 

XXX.  If  the  Amount  of  the  Gain  made 
the  firft  five  Years  exceed  the  Sum  the  Ajjien- 
tifts  are  to  advance,  together  with  the  faid  In¬ 
tereft  of  eight  per  Cent,  they  may  reimburfe 
themfelves  in  the  firft  place,  and  then  pay  his 
Catholick  Majefty  the  remainder  of  the  Pro¬ 
fits  of  his  Share  :  And  this  they  fhall  do  every 
five  Years  during  the  Term. 

Yol  XXXYIII.  D  d  d  XXXI.  The 
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XXXI.  The  AJlentifts ,  after  five  Years, 
alfo  may  reimburse  themfelves  the  Quarter- 
part  and  the  Intereft,  if  they  appear  then  to 
be  Gainers. 

XXXII.  The  AJJientijis  fhall  be  allow’d 
three  Years,  after  the  Expiration  of  their 
Term  of  thirty  Years,  to  adjuft  their  Accompts, 
and  gather  in  their  Effects  in  the  Spanijh  Wejt- 
lndies. 

XXXIII.  The  Debtors  to  the  AJJientijis 
fhall  be  compelled  to  pay  their  Debts,  and  the 
faid  Debts  be  confider’d  on  the  fame  Foot  as 
thofe  due  to  his  Catholick  Majefty. 

XXXIV.  Th e  AJJientijis  fhall  be  allow’d, 
from  Time  to  Time,  to  bring  from  Europe , 
or  the  Britijh  Plantations  in  America ,  to  the 
Ports  of  Spanijh  America ,  where  there  fhall  be 
Royal  Officers,  Cloathing,  Medicines,  Provi- 
fions,  and  Naval  Stores,  for  the  Ufe  only  of 
the  AJJientijis,  their  Negroes,  Factors,  Servants, 
Mariners,  and  Ships,  in  Vefiels  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Tons  j  giving  a  particular 
Account  of  their  Cargoes,  and  the  Difpofal 
thereof,  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

XXXV.  For  preferving  the  Health  of  the 
Negroes,  the  Fadtors  of  the  AJJiento  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  hire  Parcels  of  Land  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  Fadtories,  and  to  cultivate 
and  plant  the  fame,  for  raifing  frefh  Provifi- 
ons  •,  provided  fuch  Cultivation  be  performed 
by  the  Inhabitants,  or  by  the  Negroes. 

XXXVI.  The  AJJientijis  are  allow’d  to  load 
a  Ship  of  three  hundred  Tons,  at  the  Canary 
Ifiands,  with  fuch  Fruits  as  are  ufually  taken 
on  Board  there  for  America ,  once  only  during 
the  faid  Term. 

XXXVII.  This  has  nothing  material  in  it 
that  is  not  contain’d  in  the  former  Articles. 

XXXVIII.  A 
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XXXVIII.  A  Junta  of  three  Spanijh  Mi- 
nifters,  the  Fifcal,  and  Secretary  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies,  fliall  take  Cognizance  of  all 
Caufes  relating  to  th tAJJento. 

'  XXXIX.  The  Conceflions  in  former  AJfi- 
ento’s  to  Portugal  or  France ,  not  contrary  to 
the  Contents  of  this,  fliall  be  conftrued  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  the  prefent,  as  if  literally  inferred. 

XL.  In  cafe  of  a  War  between  Britain  and 
Spain ,  the  Ajjiento  fliall  be  fufpended  :  How¬ 
ever,  the  AJJientifts  fliall  be  allow’d  a  Year  and 
half  to  remove  their  Effects. 

XLI.  All  Laws  in  the  Spani/h  Weft-Indies, 
prohibiting  Traffick  with  Foreigners,  &c.  to 
be  fufpended,  in  Favour  of  the  AJJientifts ,  for 
thirty  Years. 

XLII.  His  Catholick  Majefty  grants  to  the 
AJJientifts  all  Favours,  Privileges,  and  Exemp¬ 
tions,  that  were  ever  granted  to  former  AJJien¬ 
tifts,  not  contrary  to  thefe  Articles. 


His  Catholick  Majefty  alfo,  on  condition  An  annual 
that  the  AJJientifts  (hall  not  carry  on  any  un-  shlP 
lawful  or  clandeftine  Trade,  on  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  grants  them  the  Privilege  of  fend-  AJJientifts. 
ing  out  a  Ship  of  five  hundred  Tons  annually, 
to  trade  to  the  Indies  ■,  provided  they  give  his 
Majefty  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Gain,  and  five 
per  Cent,  out  of  the  Gain  of  the  other  three 
Parts:  And  it  is  farther  provided,  that  the 
AJJientifts  fliall  not  fell  their  Merchandize,  but 
at  the  Fair  of  Porto  Bello  only,  when  the  Ga¬ 
llons  arrive  there  j  and  then  the  Merchandize 
or  Cargo  of  the  laid  Ship  fliall  be  free  from 
all  Duties  in  the  Indies. 

The  late  Queen  Anne  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  South  Sea  Company  the  Benefit  of  the 
Ajjiento  Contra^,  and  granted  them  her  fourth 
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Mexico.  Share  of  the  Profits  arifing  by  that  Commerce  \ 
0^2^  anc^  yet  I  don’t  perceive  that  Company  have 
transfers^  reaped  any  Advantage  from  it  }  for  Sir  John 
the  AJJien-  Eyles ,  in  a  Speech  to  the  Company,  in  the 
to  to  the  Year  1731,  giving  them  an  Account  of  this 
Sou^-Sea  granc}1  Gf  their  Trade  between  the  Year  1721 
aniTher^’  and  that  Time,  fays,  Tho’  the  Report  of  their 
fourth  of  having  loft  two  Millions  by  this  Trade  was 
theProfits.  not  true .  yet  fuch  were  the  Misfortunes  they 
had  undergone  in  the  Courfe  of  that  Commerce, 
Nothing  their  Effe&s  in  th t  Indies  having  been  twice  feiz’d 
got  by  our  on  thofe  Mifunderftandings  with  Spain  in  the 
Traffick  years  2 ^ j g  ancj  1727,  they  had  gain’d  little 
by  it,  tho’  they  were  not  out  of  Pocket :  That, 
upon  the  Treaties  of  Accommodation,  Re- 
ftitutions  had  been  order’d,  and  in  a  good 
meafure  complied  with  $  yet  were  thofe  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  their  Commerce  attended  with 
great  Lofles,  the  Expences  of  their  Factories 
having  been  as  great  under  thofe  long  Sufpen- 
fions  of  Trade,  as  while  it  was  carried  on. 

Then  he  mentions  the  Frauds  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  their  annual  Ship  the  Prince  William , 
who  took  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  Ton  of 
Goods  at  St.  Ch'-iftopher’s,  Outward-bound,  in 
Breach  of  the  AJJlento  Contract ;  which  had 
very  much  embarrafs’d  their  Affairs  with 
Spain  :  And,  indeed,  fuch  have  been  the  Mif¬ 
underftandings  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain , 
cndki T  ever  ^ince  t^ie  Peace  Utrecht ,  whereby  the 
Strife*  •  Spaniards  yielded  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon 
to  this  Crown,  and  let  us  into  the  Traffick  of 
the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ,  that  we  have  been 
great  Sufferers  in  our  Commerce  in  general 
with  that  Nation  of  late,  and  feem  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  have  loft  the  Affeftions  of  that  People. 

The  Spaniards  were  under  a  Neceffity  of 
clapping  up  a  Peace  in  the  Year  1713,  and 
-  compelled 
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compelled  to  yield  to  fuch  Terms  as  we  thought  Mexico, 
fit  to  impofe  on  them  at  that  Time  :  But  it  is  '*■ — 
evident,  they  had  no  Intention  totally  to  relin- 
quilh  thofe  important  Fortrelfes,  or  acquiefce 
long  in  our  trading  with  their  American  Plan¬ 
tations,  by  the  repeated  Attempts  they  have 
made  to  drive  us  from  both  j  nor  will  they 
ever  be  hearty  Friends  with  this  Nation,  pro¬ 
bably,  as  long  as  we  infill  on  the  Performance 
of  thofe  Articles. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Ajjiento ,  confi- 
der’d  in  itfelf,  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
Britain  :  We  fend  little,  befides  our  own  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  to  Guinea ,  to  purchafe  thofe  Ne¬ 
groes  which  we  exchange  with  the  Spaniards 
for  Gold  and  Silver  :  The  annual  Ship  alfo 
goes  to  Porto  Bello  laden  chiefly  with  Britijh 
Merchandize,  for  which  lhe  receives  theTrea- 
fures  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  return.  But  ftill, 
if  the  French  and  other  Nations  run  away  with 
the  other  Branches  of  the  Spanijh  Trade,  and 
we  mutt  ever  remain  in  a  State  of  Hoftility 
with  that  Nation,  whofe  Friendfhip  is  of  fuch 
Importance  to  us  (while  we  infill  on  thofe  Ad¬ 
vantages  we  ftipulated  for  at  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht)  it  were  better  we  had  never  infilled 
■  on  them  better  we  had  never  poffefs’d  Gibral¬ 
tar ■,  or  traded  with  the  Spanijh  Wejt-Indies ,  if 
this  Ihould  provoke  that  People  to  throw  them- 
felves  into  the  Arms  of  the  French,  and  enter 
into  a  Confederacy  againft  us :  For  this  may 
not  only  embarrafs  our  Affairs  in  Europe,  but 
contribute  more  to  the  Ruin  of  our  Plantation- 
Trade  in  America,  than  any  thing  that  has 
hitherto  happen’d.  No  doubt,  it  is  the  Inte- 
reft  of  Spain,  as  well  as  Britain ,  to  prevent 
the  French  being  too  powerful  in  America } 
but  if  the  Spaniards  fhould,  through  Pique  and 
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Refentttfent,  connive  at  the  Encroachments  of 
France  in  Florida ,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Weft- 
Indies ,  both  we  and  they  may,  too  late,  repent 
there  were  any  Mifunderftandings  between  us  j 
and  that  we  did  not,  in  Time,  confider  our 
common  Interefts,  and  oppofe  their  eftabliili- 
ing  themfelves  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  our 
Settlements. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Head  with  the  Mexican 
Carriages  and  way  of  Travelling.  It  feems, 
the  Country  is  fo  mountainous,  that  in  their 
Inland  Traffick  they  ufe  fcarce  any  Waggons 
or  Wheel-Carriages ;  but  all  Merchandize  is 
carried  on  Mules  or  Pack-horfes  from  one  Pro¬ 
vince  to  another  ;  and,  before  the  Spaniards 
tranfported  Mules  and  Horfes  thither,  all  Bur¬ 
dens  were  carried  to  the  molt  diftant  Places  on 
the  Backs  of  Famenes ,  or  Porters.  Their 
Princes  and  great  Men  were  carried  alfo  on 
Men’s  Shoulders,  lying  or  fitting  on  a  kind  of 
Couch,  with  a  Canopy  over  it,  not  much  un¬ 
like  the  Palankins  in  which  People  are  carried 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  at  this  Day.  There  were 
no  Beads  fit  for  Draught  or  Burdens  in  the 
Country.  Indeed  Coaches  are  in  Ufe  at  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  in  fome  other  great  Towns,  at  prefentr^ 
but  it  is  impra&icable  travelling  long  Journeys 
over  their  Mountains  in  Coaches  j  and  there¬ 
fore  they  generally  ride  on  Mules  in  the  hilly 
Parts  of  the  Country,  and  on  Horfes  in  the 
Plains. 

They  have  fome  few  Inns  upon  their  Roads, 
but  ufually  miferable  Houfes,  and  deftitute  of 
tolerable  Provifrons,  if  we  may  credit  Gemelli 
Careri ;  and  they  are  fuch  a  diftance  from 
each  other  in  fome  Places,  that  T ravellers  are 
glad  to  take  up  their  Lodging  under  Trees 
and  poor  Huts,  where  they  fuffer  pretty  much 

from 
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from  the  Snows  and  exceffive  Cold  on  the  Mexico. 
Mountains,  as  they  do  from  the  fultry  Heat 
and  Duft  in  their  Valleys,  unlefs  in  the  rainy 
Seafon,  when  molt  of  the  plain  Country  is 
cover’d  with  Water,  and  every  little  Brook  a 
Torrent  :  But  travelling  in  that  Seafon  is 
almoft  impra&icable  in  the  Provinces  of 
Mexico . 
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Of  the  Hiftory  and  Government  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans. 
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E  F  O  R  E  I  treat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  modern  Mexico ,  it  may 
be  proper  to  enquire  into  the 
Hiftory  and  Government  of  its 
ancient  Inhabitants  }  and  of  thefe 
Particulars,  Father  Acofia ,  who  refided  a  con- 
fiderable  Time  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies,  and 
wrote  the  Natural  and  Moral  Hiftory  of  that 
Country,  in  the  fixteenth  Century,  hath  given 
us  the  belt  Account.  Indeed  all  the  reft  of  the 
Hiftories  I  have  met  with,  relating  to  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  Antiquities  of  the  People  of  Mexico , 
feem  to  be  chiefly  Copies  and  T ranfcripts  from 
that  Author  •,  and  particularly  that  of  Gemslli 
Careri’s,  who  acknowledges  himfelf  obliged 
ro  him  for  this  Part  of  his  Hiftory  :  And  An¬ 
tonio  de  Herera  feems  to  have  ufed  great  Free¬ 
dom  with  him,  finding  Acofta’ s  Account  fup- 
ported  by  the  concurrent  Relations  of  the  beft 
Writers  of  thofe  Times. 

Acofta  relates,  that,  according  to  the  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Mexicans ,  that  Country  was  firft: 
inhabited  by  a  wild  and  barbarous  People,  who 
went  perfectly  naked,  lived  on  the  Game  they 
took  in  hunting,  and  on  Fruits  and  Roots ; 
never  planting  or  manuring  the  Ground  :  That 
they  dwelt  in  Caves  of  the  Rocks  and  Moun¬ 
tains, 
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tains,  or  under  Trees;  building  no  Houfes,  Mexico, 
nor  affociating  together  in  Communities,  ha¬ 
ving  fcarce  any  Religion  or  Government 
amongft  them :  And  allures  us,  there  were 
fome  fuch  People  that  inhabited  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico  in  his  Time,  being  called  Chi- 
chemecas  and  Otomies.  from  their  fa  vase  way 
of  Life. 


The  next  People  that  pofiefs’d  this  Country  The  fc- 
were  the  Navatlacas ,  who  give  no  other  Ac- 
count  of  their  Original,  but  that  they  came  out  poffels’d' 
of  feven  Caves.  Thefe  were  feven  Nations,  Mexico, 
or  rather  Tribes,  that  anciently  dwelt  between  confining 
the  30th  and  40th  Degrees  of  Northern  Lati- 
tude  ;  but,  about  the  Year  820,  began  to  re-  n  £S* 
move  to  the  Southward,  and  poflefs  themfelves 
of  that  Country,  now  denominated  Mexico ,  or 
New  Spain ;  which  they  did  very  gradually  ; 
for  they  did  not  move  all  together,  only  one 
Tribe  at  a  time ;  and  that  fo  leifurely,  plant¬ 
ing  Colonies  by  the  Way,  that  it  was  the  Year 
900,  according  to  our  Computation,  that  the 
firft  Tribe,  called  the  Suchimilcans  (or  Cardin  1.  The 
7iers  of  Flowers)  fix’d  themfelves  on  the  South  Trite  of 
Bank  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico ,  founding  a  City  tm;!' 
there,  and  calling  it  after  their  own  Name. 

The  fecond  Tribe  were  the  Chalet ,  who  2.  Of  the 
quitted  their  firft  Seats  a  great  while  after  the  Cbald. 
.Suchimilcans ,  and,  arriving  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Mexico ,  fix’d  themfelves  next  to 
them,  and  built  a  City,  calling  the  Name  of 
it  Chalcas. 

The  third  Tribe,  called  the  Tapeneta’s,  or  3.  The 
People  of  the  Bridge ,  came  next  to  the  Lake  of  ^eneca's. 
Mexico ,  and  inhabited  the  Weft- fide,  building 
a  City  there,  and  calling  the  Name  of  it  Aca- 
pazulco ,  or  Ant s-N efts ,  from  their  multiplying 
fo  faft.  And  the  fourth  Tribe,  called  Culhuai  4.  The 
Yol. XXVIII.  Lee  or  Cufov's. 
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Mexico,  or  the  People  of  the  Bending  Mountains,  from 
' — v- — '  whence  they  came,  planted  the  Eaft-fide  of 
the  Lake,  and  built  the  City  of  'Tefcuco. 

5,  flat  el-  The  fifth  Tribe  were  the  Tlatelvica's,  who, 
j visas.  finding  all  the  Lands  poffefs’d  about  the  Lake, 

continued  their  March  over  the  Mountains, 
and  poffefs’d  themfelves  of  the  Valley  of  §>yer- 
navaca,  or  Eagle  Valley  j  where  they  built  a 

6.  Tlafcal-  City,  and  gave  it  the  fame  Name.  And  the 
pea's.  fixth  Tribe,  called  the  Ctlafcaltecd> j,  went  ftill 

farther,  and  pofiefs’d  themfelves  of  cClafcala ,  or 
the  Country  of  Bread-Corn ,  fo  denominated 
from  it's  Fruitfulnefs  :  And  here,  it  is  pretended, 
they  met  with  a  Race  of  Giants,  who  for  fome 
time  defended  their  Country  againft  the  New¬ 
comers  ;  but  were,  at  length,  driven  to  the 
Mountains  and  inacceffible  Parts  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  as  the  reft  of  the  Chichemeca' s  and  Otto- 
mies  had  been  by  the  other  Tribes. 

7  The  Three  hundred  and  two  Years  after  the  Pe- 
Mexicans.  regrination  of  the  firft  Tribe,  according  to 
Acofla,  the  feventh  Tribe,  called  Mexicans , 
from  their  Leader  Mexi,  fet  forward  towards 
the  South,  to  find  new  Seats ;  being  told,  as 
’tis  laid,  by  their  God  Vitzilipaztli  (or  his 
Priefts)  that  they  (liquid  obtain  the  Dominion 
of  all  the  Tribes  that  went  before  them,  and 
poffefs  a  Country  abounding  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  precious  Stones,  Feathers  and  rich  Mantles. 
To  which  Prophecy  they  gave  fuch  Credit, 
that  they  began  their  March,  _  carrying  the 
Image  of  their  God  with  them  in  a  Cheft,  or 
Ark,  on  the  Shoulders  of  four  of  their  chief 
Priefts ;  to  whom,  fays  Acofia ,  their  God  re¬ 
vealed  what  Way  they  fhould  take,  and  what 
Accidents  they  fhould  meet  with.  By  thefe 
Priefts  alfo  he  gave  them  Laws,  inftruded 
{hem  how  they  fhould  offer  Sacrifices  to  him, 
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and  in  the  other  Rites  of  Religious  Worfhip  : 
Nor  did  they  ever  remove  their  Camp,  but  by 
the  Command  of  their  God  the  Priefts  di¬ 
rected  when  they  fhould  decamp,  and  how 
long  they  fhould  remain  in  any  Place.  And 
the  firft  thing  they  did,  wherever  they  came, 
was  to  ereft  a  Tabernacle  in  the  midft  of  their 
Camp,  for  the  Ark  to  reft  in  upon  an  Altar : 
And  they  continued  their  Wandrings  for  many 
Years  before  they  came  to  the  promis’d  Land. 
Thus  did  the  Prince  of  Darknefs,  fays  Acofta, 
in  all  Things,  make  thefe  People  imitate  the 
Children  of  Ifrael  in  their  March  from  Egypt 
to  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

This  Tribe  of  Mexicans,  like  the  former, 
made  feveral  long  Halts,  remaining  a  great 
while  in  many  Places,  building  Towns, 
and  cultivating  the  Ground,  and,  when 
they  removed,  left  Colonies  of  their  People 
behind  them,  till  they  came  to  Mechoacan ,  or 
the  Land  of  Fifh  where  they  would  have  fet 
up  their  reft  j  but  their  God  appeared  angry 
with  them,  and  killed  many  of  the  Mexicans 
in  one  Night,  for  prefuming  to  ftay  here ; 
Whereupon  they  proceeded  to  the  Lake  of 
Mexico  j  and,  the  Lands  about  it  being  pof- 
fefs’d  by  the  former  Tribes,  they,  partly  by 
Force,  and  partly  by  Treaty,  obtained  Leave 
to  fettle  on  fome  I  Hands  in  the  Lake,  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  Tribute  for  what  they  were 
permitted  to  poffefs.  Soon  after,  the  Mexican 
Priefts  inform’d  their  People,  that  their  God 
Vitzlipuztli  had  appeared  to  them  in  a  Dream, 
and  commanded  the  Mexicans  to  fix  themfelves 
in  that  Part  of  the  Lake  where  they  fhould 
find  an  Eagle  perching  on  a  Fig-tree  that  was 
rooted  in  a  Rock  *,  which  they  immediately 
went  in  Search  of,  and  found  a  Fig-tree  grow- 
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Mexico,  ing  out  of  a  Rock,  and  on  it  a  moft  beautiful 
Eagle,  looking  at  the  Sun,  with  her  Wings 
difplay’d,  and  holding  a  little  Bird  in  her  Ta¬ 
lons:  Upon  the  Sight  of  which,  they  all  fell 
Mexico  down,  and  worfhippcd  the  Eagle  ;  and  after- 
biiik.  wards  built  a  City  on  the  very  Spot,  to  which 
they  gave  the  Name  of  Tenochtitlan ,  or  the 
Fig-tree  on  a  Rock ;  and  the  Arms  of  the  City 
(which  afterwards  obtained  the  Name  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  from  their  firft  Leader)  were  an  Eagle,  with 
her  Wings  difplay’d,  looking  on  the  Sun, 
holding  a  Snake  in  her  Talons,  and  handing 
with  one  Foot  on  the  Branch  of  an  Indian 
Fig-tree  •,  to  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
fifth  added  a  Caftle  Or,  on  a  Field  Azure ,  to 
exprels  the  Lake,  with  a  Bridge  over  it,  and 
two  others  on  the  Sides,  on  which  are  two  Lions 
Rampant. 

The  Mexicans,  having  firft  eredted  a  Taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  midft  of  the  Rock,  or  Ifland,  for 
their  God  Vitzilipuztliy  then,  by  the  Priefts 
Direction,  laid  out  the  four  Quarters,  or 
Wards,  of  their- Town,  which  now  go  by  the 
Names  of  St.  John ,  St.  Mary  Rotunda ,  St.  Pault 
and  St.  Sebajlian  j  every  Ward  having  its  tute¬ 
lar  Deity,  or  Guardian,  aflign’d  to  it  •,  as  had 
alfo  every  one  of  the  Subdivifions  of  the  feve- 
ral  Wards. 

The  Mexican  Chiefs  afterwards  falling  into 
Parties  and  Fadtions,  and  being  at  the  fame 
time  infulted  and  opprefied  by  the  other  Tribes, 
to  prevent  the  Ruin  that  threaten’d  them,  re- 
folved  to  eledt  a  King,  that  might  have  the 
Government  of  their  State,  and  fend  them  out 
Firft  King  to  War;  and,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon 
of  the  any  one  of  their  own  Tribe,  they  made  Choice 
Jcama™’  °*  Acamapixtli,  the  Grandfon  of  the  King  of 
pixtu.  Culuacan ,  under  whofe  Adminiftration  they  loon 
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'  began  to  make  a  confiderable  Figure  ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  Envy  of  the  neighbouring 
Tribes ;  and  the  King  of  Azcapuzdco ,  ’tis  faid, 
did  not  only  exact  an  Increafe  of  Tribute,  but 
required  fome  Things  of  them  that  were  look’d 
upon  as  impracticable,  with  no  other  View 
than  to  fall  out  with  the  Mexicans,  and  expell 
them  the  Country:  One  of  which  Demands, 
the  Story  fays,  was,  that  they  fhouid  fupply 
him  with  a  Quantity  of  Corn  that  fhould  grow 
in  the  Water  of  the  Lake;  which  they  per¬ 
form’d  by  the  Advice  of  their  God,  or  his 
Priefts,  who  directed  them  to  make  Floats  of 
Canes  and  Rulhes,  and  to  lay  Earth  upon 
them,  which,  being  fow’d  with  Grain,  yielded 
confiderable  Crops,  and  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  Tribute  :  But,  whatever  Truth  there  may 
be  in  this  Relation,  certain  it  is,  the  Mexicans 
had  Floating-Iflands,  or  Gardens,  on  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  with  Fruits  and  Flowers  upon  them, 
which  they  row’d  to  what  Part  of  thp  Lake 
they  pleafed :  A  Curiofity,  that  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  to  have  met  with  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  World,  and  deferves  as  much  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  as  the  Hanging- Gardens  of  Babylon. 
But  to  proceed :  The  King  of  Azcapuzalco 
continued  to  impofe  feveral  other  hard  and 
whimfical  kinds  of  Tribute  on  the  Mexicans , 
who  remained  in  a  manner  Vaffals  to  that 
Prince  fifty  Years. 

In  the  mean  time,  Acamapixtli ,  the  firft  King 
of  the  Mexicans ,  died,  having  reigned  forty 
Years,  and  very  much  improved  the  City,  by 
Buildings,  Canals,  AquaduCts,  and  Bridges  : 
He  left  feveral  Children,  but  appointed  none 
of  them  to  fucceed  him ;  telling  his  Subjects, 
that  as  they  had  freely  eleCbed  him  their  Sove- 
raign,  fo  he  now  left  them  at  Liberty  to  chufe 
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whom  they  pleafed  to  fucceed  him.  And  this 
generous  Confidence  in  his  Subjects  had  the 
Effect  he  probably  fbrefaw  it  would  ;  for  they 
had  no  fooner  perform’d  the  Funeral  Obfequies 
of  Acamapixtli,  but  they  made  Choice  of  one 
of  his  Sons  for  their  King,  whole  Name  was 
Vitzilovitli ,  or  the  Rich  Feather  •,  whom  they 
crown’d  and  anointed  with  a  divine  Ointment, 
as  they  called  it,  being  the  fame  with  which 
they  ufed  to  anoint  the  Images  of  their  Gods. 
This  Prince,  by  the  Advice  of  his  Council, 
married  the  Daughter  of  Azcapuzalco ,  who 
thereupon  remitted  all  their  Tribute,  but  a 
Couple  of  Ducks  and  fome  Fifh,  which  he 
took  as  a  Teftimony  of  their  Subjection,  and 
that  their  Country  was  a  Province  of  his  King¬ 
dom. 

Vitzilovitli  and  his  Queen  dying,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  chofe  his  Son  Chimalpopoca  their  King, 
out  of  regard  to  his  Grandfather  Azcapuzalcoy 
tho’  the  young  Prince  was  but  ten  Years  of 
Age :  But  the  Grandfather  dying  foon  after, 
the  'Tapenecans ,  his  Subjects,  treacheroufly 
murder’d  the  minor  King  of  Mexico ,  which 
occafion’d  a  War  between  the  two  Nations ; 
for  the  Management  whereof  the  Mexicans 
chofe  Izcoalt  their  fourth  King,  a  Prince  of 
great  Courage  and  Experience,  being  the  Son 
of  Acamapixtli ,  their  firft  Monarch,  by  his 
Concubine. 

This  Prince  declared  War  againft  the  King 
of  Azcapuzalco ,  and,  having  made  his  Nephew 
Flacaellec  his  General,  perfectly  fubdued  his 
Enemies,  and  divided  their  Country  among 
his  Mexicans :  After  which,  he  made  a  Con- 
queft  of  Tacuba ,  Cuyoacan ,  the  Suchimilca’s , 
and  all  the  Tribes  that  inhabited  the  Banks  of 
the  Lake  5  and  became  the  moft  potent  Mo¬ 
narch 
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narch  that  had  been  known  in  that  Part  of  the  Mexico. 
World  *,  but  died  after  a  profperous  Reign  of ' — 
twelve  Years. 

Hitherto  the  Mexicans,  in  general  had  all  of 
them  a  Voice  in  the  Election  of  their  Kings  j 
but  tTlacaellec  the  General,  who  had  now  a 
great  Influence  in  the  Mexican  State,  /hewing 
them  the  Inconvenience  of  thefe  popular  Elec¬ 
tions,  perfuaded  them  to  transfer  their  Right 
of  electing  a  Soveraign  to  fix  Electors,  viz. 
to  the  Kings  of  Tt ? zcuco  and  Tacuba,  and  four 
Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood  •,  which  the  Peo¬ 
ple  contented  to,  and  were  never  after  fuffer’d 
to  intermeddle  in  Elections. 

Thefe  Electors  (probably)  by  the  Direction  Fifth 
of  the  General,  chofe  his  Nephew  Montezuma  King, 
their  fifth  Monarch,  who  firft  inftituted  the  I^°”texM' 
Cuftorn  of  the  elected  King’s  facrificing  fome 
of  his  Enemies  taken  in  War  by  himfelf  at  his 
Coronation  j  and,  to  fet  his  Succeflors  an  Ex¬ 
ample,  he  invaded  the  Chalci ,  made  feveral 
Prifoners,  and  facrificed  them  on  the  Day  of 
his  Inauguration.  He  alfo  drew  Blood  from 
his  Ears  and  Legs  before  the  facred  Fire  in 
the  Temple  ;  which  was  another  Ceremony  he 
required  future  Kings  to  imitate  him  in  at  their 
Coronations.  The  fame  Day,  the  feveral  Pro¬ 
vinces  brought  him  their  Tribute  in  kind,  con- 
fifting  of  Gold,  Silver,  rich  Feathers  painted. 

Cotton,  Cloaths,  Cacao,  and  other  Fruits  \  Grain, 

Venifon,  and  whatever  the  Kingdom  afforded  : 
Whereupon  he  made  a  grand  Entertainment  for 
thofe  who  came  to  attend  the  Solemnity. 

He  afterwards  continued  the  War  againft 
the  Chalet ,  who  having  taken  the  Brother  of 
Montezuma  Prifoner,  would  have  made  him 
their  King  •»  but  he  refufed  the  Honour  they 
intended  him,  and  killed  himfelf  rather  than 

engage 
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Mexico,  engage  againft  his  Brother.  Whereupon  Mon- 
tezuma  encreafed  his  Forces,  and  made  an  en¬ 
tire  Conqueft  of  the  Territories  of  the  Chalet ; 
and  his  General  Tlacaellec  foon  after  fubdued 
all  the  Nations  bordering  on  the  North  and 
South  Seas,  except  the  Tlafcalan$y  which  Tribe, 
fays  Acofia ,  they  fuffer’d  to  retain  their  Inde¬ 
pendency,  that  they  might  have  an  Enemy  to 
efcercife  their  Youth  in  the  Difcipline  of  War, 
and  to  furnifti  them  with  Prifoners  to  facrifice 
to  their  Gods.  Montezuma  alfo  applied  him- 
felf  to  regulate  the  Civil  Government  and  the 
Officers  of  his  Houlhold,  and  built  that  cele¬ 
brated  Temple  in  Mexico  that  was  dedicated  to 
their  God  Vitziliputzli ,  and  died  after  he  had 
reigned  twenty-eight  Years. 

The  Electors,  affembling  on  this  Demife, 
would  have  fet  the  Crown  upon  the  Head  of 
their  General  Tlacaellec ,  who  had  contributed 
exceedingly  to  the  Enlargement  of  their  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  fettling  the  Civil  Government  * 
and,  when  he  refufed  to  accept  it,  they  chofe 
the  Perfon  he  was  pleafed  to  recommend  to 
Sixth  them  *,  namely,  Ticocic ,  one  of  the  Sons  of  the 
King,  Ti-  deceafed  King  5  but  he,  proving  an  unfortu- 
cqck.  nate  prjnce>  was  poifon’d  by  his  Subjefts, 
after  he  had  reigned  four  Years :  Whereupon 
the  Electors,  by  the  Advice  of  the  fame  Ge- 
Seventh  neral,  chofe  Axayaca ,  another  of  the  Sons  of 
King,  Montezuma ,  for  their  Soveraign  j  and  the  Ge- 
Jxayaca.  nera]  cflacaellec  dying  foon  after  his  Election, 
Axayaca  gratefully  conftituted  his  eldeft  Son 
General  of  the  Mexican  Armies ;  and,  having 
folemnized  the  Exequies  of  ‘Tlacaellec  with 
great  Splendor,  march’d  wirh  his  Army,  to  the 
Southward  of  Mexico ,  two  hundred  Leagues, 
fubduing  the  Provinces  of  Tecoantipique  and 
Guatulco ;  from  whence  he  brought  feveral 
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Captives,  whom  he  facrificed  at  his  Corona¬ 
tion.  Aeofta  relates,  that  he  afterwards  in¬ 
vaded  the  Country  of  Tlatdulco  ;  and  that  his 
Enemies,  in  order  to  furprize  him,  metamor¬ 
phos’d  themfelves  into  Frogs,  and  other  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  which  Aeofta  feems  to  have  been  fo 
weak  as  to  believe :  And,  indeed,  it  niuft  be 
admitted,  that  Aeofta  had  a  pretty  deal  of  Cre¬ 
dulity  and  Superftition  in  his  Conftitution  5 
but,  making  an  Allowance  for  thefe  Foibles* 
he  is  efteem  d  a  good  Author.  To  return  to 
our  Hiftory  :  Axayaca  died  after  he  had  reigned 
eleven  Years  3  and  the  Electors  thought  fit  to 
chule  Autzol,  one  of  their  Number,  his  Succef- 
for  3  who  added  Guatimala ,  and  feveral  other 
large  Provinces,  to  his  Dominions :  He  alfo 
rebuilt  and  beautified  the  City  of  Mexico  ;  but, 
endeavouring  to  bring  a  River  of  frefh  Water 
into  the  Town,  drowned  great  Part  of  it: 
However,  he  found  means  to  draw  off  the 
Water  again,  and  repair  the  Damage.  And 
here  Aeofta  entertains  us  with  another  whimfi- 
cal  Piece  of  Mexican  Tradition.  Pie  fays, 
when  the  King  was  about  to  turn  the  River 
into  Mexico,  being  told  by  a  certain  Magiciaa 
that  he  would  drown  the  Country  by  it,  he 
order’d  the  Man  to  be  apprehended,  defigning 
to  put  him  'to  Death  ;  but  that  the  Magician 
preferv’d  himfelf  fome  time,  by  turning  himfelf 
into  the  Form  of  an  Eagle,  then  into  a  Ty- 
ger,  and  afterwards  into  a  Serpent :  However 
that  he  furrender’d  himfelf  to  the  Kino- 
length,  and  was  executed.  Autzol ,  having 
reigned  eleven  Years,  died  j  and  Montezuma 
the  fecond  was  eleded  King,  being  the  fame 
Prince  that  fat  upon  the  Throne  when  the 
Spaniards  fir  ft  invaded  Mexico. 

Vol.XXYIII.  Fff  This 
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This  Prince  was  eleCted  by  rhe  unanimous 
Suffrages  of  the  Electors,  and  the  Approbation 
of  all  his  Subjects  ^  for  he  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  the  belt  qualified  for  that  high  Dignity* 
of  any  of  the  Royal  Family  •  wife,  valiant, 
generous,  afihbie,  and  endow’d  with  every 
other  Royal  Virtue.  He  refufed  the  Crown 
when  it  was  offer’d  him,  and  was  in  a  manner 
forced  to  accept  it :  But  he  no  fooner  afcended 
the  Throne,  than  he  gave  his  Subjects  good 
Reafon  to  believe  his  Humility  and  Conae- 
fcenfion  were  counterfeited,  only  to  render  him- 
felf  popular  •,  for  he  commanded,  that  no  Com¬ 
moner  fhould  be  admitted  into  his  Court,  or 
hold  any  Place  or  Office  under  him  :  He 
would  be  ferved  only  by  his  vaffal  Princes  and 
Nobility  and  made  it  Death,  ’tis  faid,  for 
any  Plebeian  to  look  upon  him.  However, 
they  admit,  he  cauled  Juftice  to  be  duly  ad- 
minifter’d  throughout  his  Empire,  and  fevere- 
ly  punifh’d  his  Officers  and  Magiftrates  that 
were  guilty  of  Corruption  or  Oppreffion : 
That  he  was  alfo  a  great  General )  ever  re¬ 
turned  victorious  from  the  Wars,  and  added 
feveral  Provinces  to  his  Dominions. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  Year  of  his  Reign, 
Anno  1517,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  appeared 
‘  upon  his  Coafts.  In  the  following  Year,  1518, 
Cortez  arrived,  and  fo  amazed  the  Mexicans 
with  his  Shipping,  Artillery,  and  Horfes,  that, 
in  the  Opinion  of  Acofta ,  they  would  have 
fubmitted  to  any  Terms  the  Spaniards  would 
have  impofed,  without  ftriking  a  Stroke,  or 
offering  at  a  Defence,  if  that  would  have  fa- 
tisfied  the  Spanijh  General.  The  Mexicans ,  at 
firft,  looked  upon  thefe  Foreigners  as  Gods,  or 
good  Angels,  fent  for  their  Protection.  Accfta 
obferves  the  fame.  But  they,  by  their  Out¬ 
rages 
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rages  and  Devaftations,  foon  gave  the  Indians  Mexico, 
occauon  to  alter  their  Opinion,  and  dread  them 
as  a  kind  of  evil  Genii  fent  to  deftroy  them 
But,  having  already  given  a  foil  Account  of 
the  Negotiations  and  Tranfadions  between 
Montezuma  and  the  Spaniards,  I  ftall  not 
weary  the  Reader  with  a  Repetition  of  them  * 
only  obferve,  that  Montezuma  the  fecond  is 
looked  upon  as  the  laft  of  the  Mexican  Empe¬ 
rors  )  for  tho’  there  were  two  elected  after¬ 
wards,  one  was  fet  up  in  the  Life-time  of 
Montezuma,  which  made  his  Eledion  void  • 
and  the  other  was  taken  Prifoner  by  Cortez 
before  he  was  well  fettled  on  the  Throne,  and 
at  length  put  to  Death  by  that  General  under 
pretence  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  Confpiracv 
againft  th t  Spaniards:  Nor  do  Authors Vree 

in  the  Names  of  either.  ° 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  in-  The 
to  the  Learning  and  Qualifications  of  the  Learning 
Mexicans ,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  of  the 
judge  what  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  Hifiro-  SSL 
ry  :  And,  for  ought  appears  to  me,  they  had 
neither  Letters  or  Characters,  as  the  Chinefe 
have  to  exprefs  their  Meaning  by  }  Statuary 
and  Painting  were  the  only  ways  they  had  to 
record  what  was  paft  :  An  Image  or  Pidure 
with  a  Crown  on  its  Head,  fignified  a  Kino- ! 
and  an  Image,  habited  like  a  Prieft  a  PrieS  • 

But  they  had  no  Word  or  Charader  that  would 
exprefs  either,  as  the  Chinefe  have.  There 
were  fome  few  Things  indeed  that  reprefented 
others,  and  may  be  ftiled  Hieroglyphieks  ;  as 
■  the  painted  Wheel,  that  diftinguiflPd  their 
•Agej  and  Idler  Circles,  their  Years-  And 
this  brings  me  to  fpeak  of  their  Kalendar. 

This  they  regulated  and  adjufted  by  the  Their 
ouon  of  the  Sun  making  his  Altitude  and  Kalendar. 
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Mexico.  Declination  the  Meafure  of  Times  and  Seafons. 
Their  Year  confifted  of  three  hundred  fixty- 
five  Days,  and  was  divided  into  eighteen 
Months,  to  each  of  which  was  affign’d  twenty 
Days,  which  made  three  hundred  and  fixty  •» 
but  then  there  were  five  more,  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
calary  Days,  which  they  added  at  the  End  of 
every  Year,  to  make  it  anfwer  the  Courfe  of 
the  Sun  *,  during  which  five  Days,  ’tis  faid, 
they  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  Pleafure, 
or  at  leaft  a  Relaxation  from  Bufinefs  j  Tradef- 
men  fhut  up  their  Shops,  no  Caufes  were  heard 
in  their  Courts  of  Juft  ice,  and  even  their  Sacri¬ 
fices  and  the  Service  of  the  Temple  were  dif- 
ufed  at  thefe  Times.  At  the  End  of  the  five 
Days,  the  new  Year  began,  which  happen’d 
on  the  26th  of  our  Month  of  February.  Their 
Weeks  confifted  of  thirteen  Days  each,  diftin- 
guida’d  in  their  Kalendar  by  different  Figures ; 
and  their  Age  confifted  of  two  and  fifty  Years, 
or  four  Weeks  of  Years  •,  for  the  defer ibing 
whereof  they  made  a  large  Circle,  which  they 
divided  into  two  and  fifty  Degrees,  allowing 
a  Year  for  every  Degree  :  In  the  Center  of  the 
Circle,  the  Sun  was  painted,  from  whofe  Rays 
proceeded  four  Lines  of  different'  Colours, 
which  equally  divided  the  Circumference,  lea¬ 
ving  thirteen  Degrees  to  each  Semidiameter  \ 
and  thefe  Divifions  ferved  as  Signs  of  their  Zo- 
diack,  upon  which  their  Ages  had  their  Re¬ 
volutions,  and  the  Sun  his  Afpecfts,  profperous 
or  adverfe,  according  to  the  Colour  of  the 
Line.  In  a  larger  Circle,  inclofing  the  other, 
they  mark’d,  with  the  Figures  of  Animals, 
Plants,  Weapons,  or  other  Inftruments,  the 
moft  remarkable  Occurrences  that  happen’d ; 
which,  however,  they  feem’d  confcious,  could 
not  be  perfe&ly  underftood  by  Pofterity  ;  ana 

therefor? 
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therefore  Schools  were  inftituted,  wherein  the  Mexico. 
Youth  were  taught  to  celebrate  the  great  Ac-  ^ — v — 
tions  of  their  ancient  Heroes,  and  to  repeat 
the  moft  memorable  TranfaCtions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Ages  •,  on  which  they  relied  much  more 
than  on  their  Hieroglyphicks.  So  that  their 
Hiftory,  at  laft,  muft  be  refolved  into  Oral 
Tradition  ;  and  how  much  this  may  have  been 
alter’d  or  corrupted,  by  Defign  or  Negligence, 
we  may  guefs,  by  what  has  happen’d  in  other 
Parts  of  the  World.  For  my  part,  I  never 
yet  met  with  that  Nation  whofe  Traditions 
could  be  relied  on  ;  even  the  Egyptians ,  Gre¬ 
cians  and  Romans ,  and  of  later  Days  the  Chi- 
nefe  and  Eaft-Indians ,  we  find  have  mixed  fo 
many  improbable  Relations  with  their  Story, 
that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  their  anci¬ 
ent  Hiftory  ;  much  lefs  can  we  depend  upon 
the  Mexican ,  where  they  had  neither  the  Ufe 
of  Letters  or  Characters  to  tranfmit  the  Actions 
of  their  Anceftors  to  Pofterity. 

At  the  End'  of  every  Age,  the  Mexicans  The  End 
were  taught  to  expeCt  the  End  of  the  World, 
and  prepared  themfclves  to  take  Leave  of  it :  eXpe&ed 
On  the  laft  Night  they  extinguish'd  their  Fires,  at  the 
negleCled  their  Food,  and  abandon’d  them-  Conclu- 
felves  to  Sorrow  •,  not  daring  to  take  their  na-  flon 
tural  Reft,  but  remained  with  their  Eyes  fixed  ‘s‘ 
towards  the  Eaft,  till  they  faw  the  Dawn  of  the 
fucceeding  Day  appear  ;  and  then  prepared  to 
welcome  the  Sun,  and  falute  him,  both  \fcith 
Vocal  and  Inftrumental  Mufick,  on  his  firft 
Appearance :  They  alfo  congratulated  each 
other  that  a  new  Age  was  begun,  and  they 
fhould  no  more  be  in  danger  of  the  like  Cala¬ 
mity  for  two  and  fifty  Years  ;  for  which  Blef- 
fing  they  crowded  to  their  Temples,  to  give 
Thanks,  and  facrifice  to  their  Gods,  and  to 

receive 
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Mexico,  receive  from  their  Priefts  new  Fires  from  the 
"V“'J  Altar ;  concluding  the  Day  with  Songs  and 
Dances,  and  other  Exprefiions  of  their  Joy. 
Govern-  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  in¬ 
dent  of  to  the  Government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans , 

en t  Mexi  ^  aPPears>  was  at  firft  Popular  or  Re- 

Cans.  tXl~  publican  •,  but  falling  frequently  into  Fa&ions, 
which  had  near  endanger’d  the  Ruin  of  their 
State,  they  elected  Acamapixtli  their  firft  King, 
foon  after  their  Arrival  on  the  Mexican  Lake  ; 
and  all  his  Succeffors  were  ele&ed  afterwards, 
as  has  been  related  already  -y  at  firft  by  the 
whole  Community  •,  but,  on  the  Death  of  Iz- 
coalt ,  the  Kings  of  1‘acuba  and  <Tezcucoy  and 
four  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood,  aflumed  the 
Privilege  of  electing  their  King  or  Emperor  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  Nobility,  as  well  as  the* 
People,  were  ever  after  excluded  from  having 
any  Share  in  the  Election. 

Ceremo-  The  King  Eledl,  after  the  Reign  of  Monte- 
jnies  of  the  zuma  the  firft,  was  obliged  to  invade  lome 
Corona-  neighbouring  Nation,  if  the  Mexicans  were  not 
at  that  Time  engaged  in  War,  and  to  bring 
home  a  certain  Number  of  Captives,  to  be 
facrificed  at  his  Coronation  :  And,  on  his  Re¬ 
turn  in  Triumph,  was  met  by  the  Nobility, 
Minifters  of  State,  and  chief  Priefts,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  Temple  of  the  God  of  War  ; 
where,  after  the  Sacrifice  was  ended,  he  was 
cloathed  by  the  Eledtors  in  the  Imperial  Robes ; 
a  (Golden  Sword,  edg’d  with  Flints,  was  put 
into  his  Right  Hand,  and  into  his  Left  a  Bow 
and  Arrows ;  by  which  he  feems  to  have  been 
inv^fted  both  with  the  Civil  and  Military 
Powers  :  After  which,  the  King  of  'Tezcuco  fet 
the  Crown  upon  his  Head,  as  firft  Elector  of 
the  Empire :  Then  one  of  the  Minifters  made 
a  Speech,  in  the  Name  of  all  the  Mexicans , 

congra- 
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congratulating  him  upon  his  Aceeffion,  and  Mexico, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  the  Duties  incumbent 
on  thofe  who  were  raifed  to  foveraign  Power  ; 
and,  above  all,  with  what  Attention  and  Dili¬ 
gence  he  ought  to  apply  himfelf,  to  promote 
the  Happinefs  of  the  People  committed  to  his 
Care:  Then  the  High  Prieft  anointed  him 
with  a  thick  Balm  or  Oil,  as  black  as  Ink  » 
blefled  the  King,  and  four  times  fprinkled  him 
with  a  confecrated  Water,  putting  a  Mantle 
over  his  Shoulders,  painted  with  Skulls  and 
human  Bones,  to  put  him  in  mind,  fays  my 
Author,  that  Princes  were  fubjed  to  Morta¬ 
lity.  They  alfo  ufed  forne  Drugs  at  the  Co¬ 
ronation,  to  preferve  him  from  Difeafes  and 
Enchantments.  After  which,  he  offered  In- 
cenfe  to  the  God  Vitziliputzli,  and  took  an 
Oath  to  maintain  the  Religion  and  Cuftoms  of 
his  Anceftors.  He  alfo  took  an  Oath,  ’cis 
faid,  that,  during  his  Reign,  the  Sun  fhould 
give  his  Light,  and  the  Rains  fall  in  their 
proper  Seafons  j  and  that  there  fhould  be  no 
Inundations,  Famine,  or  peftilential  Difeafes : 

Not  that  the  People  of  Mexico  thought  thefe 
Things  in  the  Power  of  their  Soveraign  j  but 
they  put  him  in  mind  that  his  Condud  fhould 
be  fuch  as  not  to  draw  the  Vengeance  of  Hea¬ 
ven  upon  them  ;  being  fenfible,  that  the  PijJb- 
lick  fometimes  fuffer’d  for  the  Faults  of  their 
Governors. 

Having  feen  the  Prince  crown’d,  it  may  be  The 
proper  to  fay  fomething  of  his  Court,  efpecial-  Courts 
ly  in  the  Time  of  Montezuma  the  fecond,  who  an' 
lived  in  the  greateft  Splendor  of  any  of  their  Kings. 
Monarchs.  He  had,  as  De  Solis  relates,  two 
forts  of  Guards  ■,  one  of  Soldiers,  with  which 
the  Courts  of  the  Palace  were  in  a  manner 
crowded  5  and  the  other  of  Noblemen,  intro¬ 
duced 
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Mexico,  duced  in  this  Prince’s  Time,  confifting  of  two 
'■v—;  hundred,  who  daily  attended  in  their  Turns, 
not  only  as  a  Guard,  but  to  add  to  the  Splen¬ 
dor  of  the  Court. 

He  had  alfo  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand 
"Women  in  his  Palace,  being  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  young  Ladies  the  Governors  of  the  feveral 
Provinces  could  pick  out,  to  adorn  the  Royal 
Palace :  Thefe  were  taken  from  their  Relations 
either  with  or  without  their  Confent,  as  a  Tri¬ 
bute  due  to  their  Prince  j  and  among  them 
there  were  two,  the  Daughters  of  fome  of  the 
valfal  Kings,  whom  he  treated  with  great  Re¬ 
gard  *,  and  thefe  the  Spani/h  Hiftorians  call  his 
Wives,  and  give  them  the  Title  of  Queens, 
probably  becaufe  there  was  fome  fort  ot  Con¬ 
tract  or  Ceremony  ufed  before  he  took  them 
to  his  Bed. 

Their  There  was  a  perpetual  Succefiion  of  Wo- 

Women,  men  the  Palace  ;  for  the  King  frequently 
gave  them  to  his  Courtiers  and  Favourites  in 
Marriage,  and  lupplied  their  Places  with 
others,  which  were  daily  fent  up  by  his  Offi¬ 
cers  :  And,  while  they  remained  in  the  Palace, 
it  feems,  they  were  as  ItriCtly  watch’d  and 
guarded,  as  in  a  Mahometan  Seraglio,  by  the 
good  old  Prudes  and  Gouvernantes,  who  had 
the  Care  of  the  Royal  Concubines. 

This  Prince  appeared  but  feldom  in  pub- 
lick-,  and  when  he  admitted  any  of  hisVaffals 
to  petition  him,  they  were  not  fuffer’d  to  look 
Him  in  the  Face.  He  eat  alone,  but  in  great 
State,  having  above  two  hundred  Diffies  at 
his  Table,  which  were  diftributed  among  the 
Nobility  in  waiting  when  he  had  done  with 
them  :  Befide  which.  Tables  were  kept  for  all 
others  who  refided  in  the  Palace,  or  whofe  Bufi- 
nefs  or  Employments  brought  them  thither. 

.  The 
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^|ie  King  fat  at  Table  on  a  little  Stool,  and  Mexico 
tne  Room  was  divided  in  the  middle  i»  keep 
©ff  the  Crowd :  Three  or  four  of  the  eldest 
Courtiers  waited  within  the  Rail,  and  near  it 
l toad  an  Officer  to  receive  the  Difhes,  which 

?rfe,bvnUgilt  151  b5r  >r°unS  Ladies  richly  drefs’d. 

The  Difhes,  which  Were  of  fine  Tarthen  Ware 
and  the  1  able-Ljnen,  Were  every  Day  diftri- 
.  d  among  the  Servants,  being  never  ufed 
twice  He  drank  out  of  Golden  Cups  fre¬ 
quently,  a  Privilege  never  allow’d  to  his  Sub¬ 
jects  }  tho’  he  fometimes  drank  out  of  the  Shell 
of  a  Coco-nut,  or  other  natural  Shells. 

there  were  generally  attending  at  his  Table 
three  or  four  Buffoons,  who  did  not  only  di¬ 
vert  him  with  their  Impertinence,  but  frequent- 
ly  acquainted  him  with  Things  that  others 
durft  not  name  5  which,  his  faid,  Was  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Reafon  for  entertaining  them 

Having  refwfed  hirrtfelf  a  little  after  Din- 
ner,  he  was  entertain’d  with  fuch  Vocal  and 
inftrumental  Mufick  as  his  Country  afforded  • 
their  Infrruments  confifting  chiefly  of  Horns! 
hollow  Canes,  or  Sea-ffiells,  and  wooden 
Drums  j  and  might  entertain  thofe  that  never 
heard  better,  but  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
admired  by  the  Spaniards. 

As  to  their  Courts  of  Juftice,  there  was  Com,  of 
one  liipreme  1  ribunal  in  Mexico,  confifting  of  Mice, 
twelve  Judges,  who  determined  all  Appeals 
from  the  refpechve  Provinces  s  and  both  the 
-I  own  and  Country  had  their  proper  fudges 
ahd  Officers,  who  heard  the  Parties,  and  de¬ 
termined  Gaufls  in  a  fummary  way.  There 
could  be  no  Bills  and  Anfwers,  no  written  De¬ 
clarations  or  Pleadings,  where  there  was  no 
Inch  thing  as  writing:  But  the  Judges  were 
ufuftiy  govern'd  by  the  Decifions  of  their  Pre- 
o.  XXVIII.  G  g  g  •  decefiors 
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Mexico,  deceffors  and  ancient  Cuftom,  unlefs  the  Royal 
L — v— J  Authority  interpofed. 

The  Crimes  of  Treafon,  Murder,  Sodomy, 
and  Adultery,  were  punifh’d  with  Death  j  and 
fome  Authors  add,  that  Robbery  and  Theft 
were  punifh’d  in  the  like  manner ;  but  others 
relate,  that  the  firft  Theft  was  only  punilh’d 
with  Lofs  of  Liberty :  However,  all  agree, 
that  Corruption  in  the  Judges  and  Magiftrates 
was  punifh’d  capitally  •,  and  that  Bribery  in 
an  Officer  or  Minifter  was  never  pardon’d- 
into  which  this  Prince  examined  more  narrow¬ 
ly  than  any  other  Offence  whatever. 

Military  There  was  alfo  a  Council  of  War  eftablifh’d 
Pcwcr.  at  Mexico,  which  regulated  all  Things  relating 
to  the  Militia  j  for  the  Soldiery  were  more 
favoured  than  any  Set  of  Men  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  more  raifed  their  Fortunes,  and  ac¬ 
quired  Polls  and  Titles  of  Honour  in  this  Pro- 
feffion  than  any  other.  In  every  great  Town 
the  military  Men  were  diflinguifh’d  from  the 
reft  of  the  Inhabitants,  by  feveral  Privileges 
and  Immunities  and  their  Armies  were  eafily 
raifed,  every  Cacique  and  Governor  of  a  Town 
or  Province  being  obliged  to  bring  a  certain 
Number  of  Men  into  the  Field  upon  a  Sum¬ 
mons.  And  it  is  faid,  by  De  Solis ,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  Spaniflj  Hiftorians,  that  Montezuma 
had  thirty  vaffal  Princes  in  his  Dominions  that 
could  each  of  them  bring  an  hundred  thoufand 
Men  into  the  Field.  Thefe  Princes  com¬ 
manded  their  refpedtive  Troops  in  Perfon,  but 
received  their  Orders  from  the  Generaliffimo, 
which  was  ufually  the  Emperor  himfelf  in  any 
War  of  Confequence  \  thefe  Princes  efleeming 
it  very  impolitick  to  truft  large  Armies  to  the 
Conduct  of  any  Subjedt. 
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There  were  feveral  military  Honours  infti-  5  Mexico, 
tuted,  for  diftinguifhing  and  rewarding  thofe 
who  had  behaved  well  in  the  Army  ;  fome 
were  created  Knights  of  the  Eagle,  fome  of 
the  'T’yger ,  and  others  of  the  Lion ,  who  bore 
the  Device  of  their  refpeCtive  Orders  on  their 
Habits.  There  was  ftill  a  fuperior  Order  of 
Knighthood,  to  which  none  but  Princes,  and 
thofe  of  the  Blood-Royal,  were  admitted  ; 
which  the  Emperor  himfelf  was  of:  T.  hefe  had 
their  Hair  tied  back  with  a  red  String,  and  a 
number  of  Taffels  hung  down  their  Shoulders, 
according  to  the  Exploits  they  had  perform’d, 
a  new  one  being  added  every  time  they  per¬ 
form’d  any  fignal  Addon. 

There  was  ftill  another  Court,  or  Council,  Revenues 
which  had  the  Management  of  the  Royal  Re- 
venues  which  arofe  from  the  Produce  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Mines,  and  from  the  Tributes 
or  Taxes  paid  in  kind  of  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth  and.  their  Manufactures  ;  which  were 
faid  to  be  greatly  encreafed  in  the  Reign  of 
Montezuma  the  fecond,  who  compelled  his 
Subjeds,  whether  Tradefmen  or  Hufbandmen, 
to  yield  him  one  third  Part  of  their  Profits  ; 
and  the  pooreft  People  were  obliged  to  work 
in  the  publick  Buildings,  without  any  other 
Wages  than  their  Food,  when  required.  As 
to  the  Nobility,  indeed,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  pay  Taxes  •,  but  they  were,  by  their  Tenures, 
required  to  ferve  in  the  Army,  with  a  certain 
Number  of  their  Vaffals,  or  give  their  Atten¬ 
dance  at  Court,  upon  every  Summons. 

The  laft  Council  I  fhall  mention,  is  the  The 
Council  of  State,  to  which  all  others  were  Council 
f'ubjsCt.  1  his  was  compofed  of  the  fix  Elec¬ 
tors  of  the  Empire,  and  ufually  held  in  the 

G  g  g  1  Prefence 
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Mexico.  Prefence  of  the  Emperor ;  four  of  the  Mem- 
bers  always  refiding  in  the  Royal  Palace,,  with¬ 
out  confulting  whom  the  Emperor  ftarce  ever 
determined  any  thing  of  Confequence :  They 
were  the  laft  Refort  in  all  Cafes,  and  with¬ 
out  their  Advice  were  no  Laws  made  or  al¬ 
ter’d. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  modern  Government  of  Mexico, 
and  of  the  Forces  and  Revenues  of  that 
Viceroyalty . 


EXIQ  0,  like  the  spanijb  Pro  Mexico, 
vinces  in  the  old  World,  is  go-  ' — ~v — - 
vern’d  by  a  Viceroy,  and  each  of  Gov(ern/ 
the  larger  Diyifinns  of  that  Vice-  modern 
royalty  has  its  Ctourt  of  Audience,  Mexico. 
to  which  all  the  letter  Provinces 
and  Difbi&s  are  iubjecb.  The  Viceroy,  or 
Governor,  is  Prefident  of  each  Court  of  Audi¬ 
ence  i  and  the  Alcaid  -  Majors,  Fifcals,  and 
Counfellors  of  State,  are  Members  of  it,  The-fe 
take  Cognisance  of  all  Caufes,  Criminal  or 
Civil,  within  a  certain  Circuit  round  the  City 
where  the  refpe&ive  Courts  are  held,  in  thq 
firft  Inftance  j  and,  by  way  of  Appeal,  of  all 
Caufes  which  are  removed  from  the  Courts  of 


inferior  Judges  within  their  feveral  Jurifdi&i- 
ons,  particularly  from  the  Courts  of  the  re- 
fpe£tive  Alcaids,  Rigidors  and  Corrigidors  of 
the  respective  Towns  and  Piftri&s.  Thofe 
Cities  which  have  not  a  Corrigidor  for  their 
chief  Magiftrate,  have  a  Rigidor,  or  Alcaid- 
Major,  who  has  a  certain  Number  of  Rigidors, 
or  Aldermen,  for  his  Affeffors,  who  determine 
all  Caufes  within  their  feveral  Diftritfs.  Thofe 
Towns  which  are  not  Cities,  have  their  Alcaids 
only,  from  tyhofe  Sentence  the  People  may 

appeal] 
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Mexico,  appeal  to  the  Courts  eftabliffi’d  in  the  Cities3 
L  ■  ‘  and  from  them  to  the  Court  of  Audience. 

In  the  Viceroy  is  veiled  the  fupreme  mili¬ 
tary  Power,  and  he  has  the  Nomination  to 
many  Civil  and  Military  Employments  i  but 
moil  of  the  principal  Polls  are  filled  up  by 
the  King,  or  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  Old 
Spain  >  to  whom  alfo  there  lies  an  Appeal 
from  the  Courts  of  Audience  in  Mexico  :  And 
the  Spaniards  make  it  an  inviolable  Rule  never 
to  prefer  any  Mexican ,  tho’  born  of  Spanijh 
Parents,  to  any  confiderable  Foil  in  the  Indies. 
Thefe  muil  be  all  Natives  of  Old  Spain  ;  and 
the  Term  of  the  Viceroy’s  Adminiftration  is 
ufually  limited  to  five  Years  j  but  fometimes 
he  amaffes  Wealth  enough  in  that  Time  to 
purchafe  a  Continuance  in  his  Office  for  ano¬ 
ther  five  Years.  And  the  Mifery  of  it  is,  that 
fuch  Governors  are  fent  over  ufually  as  are  ne- 
ceffitous  or  covetous  and,  having  given  great 
Sums  to  purchafe  their  Places,  are  forced  to 
opprefs  all  under  them,  to  make  up  what  has 
been  extorted  from  them  by  the  Minifters  in 
Europe :  They  therefore  ufually  fell  all  the 
Pods  they  have  to  difpofe  of,  without  regard  to 
the  Qualification  or  Merit  of  the  Perfon  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  Train  of  Bribery, 
Corruption,  and  Oppreffion,  that  runs  through 
the  whole  Adminiftration :  And,  as  the  Spani¬ 
ards  opprefs  each  other,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  poor  Indians ,  that  lie  at  their 
Mercy,  efcape  better. 

»  In  the  Towns  that  are  purely  Indian ,  the 

Spaniards  conftitute  the  fame  fort  of  Magif- 
trates,  and  the  Government  is  adminifter’d  in 
the  fame  manner  by  Indians ,  as  it  is  in  the 
Spanijh  Towns  by  Spanijh  Magiftrates :  But 
there  are  fome  T ribes  of  Indians  that  are  ra¬ 
ther 
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ther  in  Alliance  with  the  Spaniards  than  fub-  Mexico, 
jedl  to  them.  However,  moft  of  the  Indians  v— 
acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  for  their  So- 
veraign  •,  and  their  Chiefs  accept  a  Staff  with  a 
Silver  Head,  which  is  in  a  manner  a  Spanijh 
Commiffion  to  govern  their  own  People. 

Thefe  the  Spaniards  are  cautious  of  difobliging, 
and  fuffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own 
Laws  and  Cuftoms only  fending  Miffionaries 
amongft  them,  to  endeavour,  by  fair  means, 
to  make  them  conform  to  their  Religion  and 
Government :  For,  if  the  Spaniards  attempt  to 
compel  or  force  them  to  iubmit,  Dumpier  re¬ 
lates,  whole  Towns  of  them  will  fly  to  the 
Woods  and  Mountains ;  and,  if  they  are  acci¬ 
dentally  difcover’d,  they  will  remove  again, 
which  is  not  very  difficult  for  them  to  do,  ha¬ 
ving  fcarce  any  Houfhold  -  Stuff  but  their 
Hammocks  and  Calabafhes  and  they  foon 
build  them  new  Huts  when  they  come  into 
another  Part  of  the  Country,  and  raife  a  Plan¬ 
tation  fufficient  for  their  Subfiftence.  The 
Indians  who  have  no  Dependance  on  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  have  fome  Chief  they  obey  as  their 
Prince,  who  adts  the  Part  of  a  General  when 
they  take  the  Field,  and  that  of  a  Judge  in 
Time  of  Peace  *  and,  in  his  Determinations, 
is  govern’d  by  ancient  Cuftom :  But,  it  feems, 
he  enters  upon  no  Buflnefs  of  Confequence, 
without  con ful ting  the  Heads  of  their  Tribes 
or  Families. 

The  regular  Forces  the  Spaniards  have  in  The 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Mexico  are  very  inconfidera-  forces  of 
ble :  In  the  Metropolis  there  are  fcarce  five  exu0' 
hundred  Soldiers  $  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  the 
Port  of  the  greateft  Confequence  on  the  North 
Sea,  they  have  not  half  that  Number-,  and 
their  Fortifications  are  as  contemptible  as  their 
.  .  Garrifons. 
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Mexico.  Garrifons.  There  is  fcarce  a  Town,  of  any 
Name,  near  the  Coaft  of  the  North  Sea,  but 
has  been  taken  and  plunder’d  by  the  Bucca¬ 
neers  more  than  once,  tho’  thefe  Rovers  fel- 
dom  confifl  of  more  than  a  thoufand  or  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  Men:  Thefe  fmall  Bodies  have 
in  d  manner  defied  all  the  Militia  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  ;  tho’  they  have  frequently  remained  long 
enough  on  the  Coafts  for  the  Spaniards  to  af- 
femble  their  whole  Pojfe ,  yet  have  they  gene¬ 
rally  carried  off  their  Booty  in  fpite  of  them. 
The  fame  Buccaneers  have  fought  their  Royal 
Fleets  on  the  South  Sea,  taken  fome  of  their 
flouted;  Ships,  and  feldom  been  unfuccefsful  in 
their  Encounters  with  the  Spaniards ,  by  Sea  or 
Land.  And  if  the  Buccaneers  and  Privateers 
have  appeared  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  the 
Forces  the  Spaniards  have  in  that  Part  of  the 
World,  what  might  not  an  Englijh  or  French 
Squadron  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Men  of  War, 
and  five  or  fix  thoufand  Land-Forces,  effect 
in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  ?  We  fee  the  Scots 
fix’d  themfelves  at  Darien  with  much  lefs 
Force;  and,  had  not  the  Englijh  themfelves 
oppofed  and  difcouraged  that  Expedition,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  the  Power  of  the  Spa- 
The  Inte-  niards  to  have  removed  them.  And,  indeed, 
reft  of  it  is  not  the  want  of  Power,  but  the  want  of 
Britain  Inclination,  that  has  prevented  the  Englijh  fix- 
tcTumte  ^  themfelves  in  the  richefl  Parts  of  the  Spa - 
againft  the  nijh  Weft- Indies.  Our  Governors  feem  to  have 
French  in  been  of  Opinion,  that  we  fhould  lofe  more  by 
dmcnca.  cbfp0fl'efling  the  Spaniards  of  their  Acquifitions 
in  the  New  World,  than  we  fhould  get  by 
the  Conquefl,  if  we  fucceeded.  And,  I  mull 
confefs,  I  am  entirely  of  that  mind ;  for  tho’ 
we  might  come  in  for  a  Share  of  their  Gold 
and  Silver,  yet,  if  we  loft  our  Traffick  by  it, 

we 
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we  fhould  be  no  Gainers  in  the  end.  I  look  Mexico, 
upon  it  to  be  the  Intereft  both  of  Great  Bri-  ' — v~— ' 
tain  and  Spain,  to  live  in  perpetual  Amity  and 
good  Underftanding,  and  to  unite  their  whole 
Powers  to  oppofe  the  encroaching  French ,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Florida ,  to  which  France  hath  al¬ 
ready  given  the  Name  of  Louiftania for  if  the 
French  fucceed  there,  as  they  will  be  very  un~ 
eafy  Neighbours  to  the  Britijh  Plantations,  they 
will  be  much  more  terrible  to  the  Spaniard  on 
the  fide  of  Mexico ,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it ; 
fince  the  Gold  and  Silver  Mines  in  Mexico  may 
be  fuppofed  to  draw  them  fooner  that  way  than 
to  the  Britijh  Plantations,  where  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  can  come  in  Competition  with  thofe 
Treafures:  Nay,  the  Spaniards  can  never  fe- 
cure  their  Mines  in  Mexico  from  the  French 
but  by  introducing  the  Englijh  into  the  Welter n 
Part  of  Florida ,  before  the  French  are  too  well 
eftablifh’d  there.  The  Englijh  would  be  their 
belt  Barrier  for  their  Mexican  Dominions: 

They  find  the  French  have  already  driven  them 
from  their  Forts  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
MiJfiJJippi ,  and  fome  of  their  Settlements  on 
the  Frontiers  of  New  Mexico  *,  and  they  may 
allure  themfelves  they  will  advance  to  the 
Mines,  if  they  are  not  difappointed  by  the 
Englijh.  It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the  Inte¬ 
reft  of  Spain  to  cultivate  a  good  Underftanding 
with  Great  Britain. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  our  Intereft  to  have  the  Spani¬ 
ards  for  our  Friends :  If  we  do  not  drive  them 
into  the  Arms  of  France ,  we  may  have  the 
cloathing  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Spanijh 
Weji-Indies  and  we  fhall  not  only  lofe  that 
moft  valuable  Branch  of  our  Trade  by  quar¬ 
relling  with  them,  but,  ftiould  the  Spaniard  be 
provoked  to  join  with  the  French  in  Florida , 
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would  greatly  diftrefs  our  Colonies  that  border 
on  that  Country,  and  put  a  Stop  to  our  ex¬ 
tending  our  Plantations  to  the  Weftward.  And 
tho’  this  would  be  a  great  Step  to  their  own 
DeftruCtion,  we  can’t  be  allured  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  take  fuch  Meafures  ;  for  we  find  Pique 
and  Refentment  go  a  great  way,  and  that 
Courts,  as  well  as  private  Men,  are  fometimes 
govern’d  more  by  PafTion  than  Reafon.  And 
if  both  our  Foreign  Traffick  and  Plantations 
muft  evidently  fuffer  by  our  quarrelling  with 
Spain ,  it  is  not  the  Pofleffion  of  a  Mine  or 
two  that  would  be  an  Equivalent  for  them. 
Befides,  if  ever  we  fhould  attempt  to  make 
ourfelves  Matters  of  any  Part  of  the  Spanijh 
Weft-Indies,  we  fhall  infallibly  be  oppofed  by 
the  French,  and  perhaps  by  the  Dutch,  and 
other  European  Nations.  We  have  already 
fuffer’d  in  our  Trade  by  quarrelling  with  Spain  : 
A  great  Part  of  the  Woollen  and  other  Manu¬ 
factures  and  Merchandize,  they  formerly  took 
from  us,  are  now  furnifh’d  them  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  j  and  where  Trade  has  found  a  new 
Channel,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  the  old 
one.  I  hope,  therefore,  both  Britain  and  Spain 
will  confider  their  mutual  Interefts  better  for 
the  future.  We  are  not  poffefs’d  of  the  Mines 
of  Mexico  indeed  j  but  great  Part  of  the  T rea- 
fure  the  Spaniards  dig  there  flows  into  this 
Kingdom,  as  has  been  obferved  by  others,  in 
return  for  our  Manufactures :  T'hey  have  the 
Labour,  but  we  already  fhare  the  Profit  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  will  not  fail 
to  be  protected  by  us  againft  the  Encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  French ,  if  they  ufe  us  well  *,  and 
I  don’t  know  any  other  Power  that  can  pro¬ 
tect  their  American  Dominions  againft  that  po¬ 
tent  and  enterprizing  People. 
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The  Revenues  the  King  of  Spain  receives  Mexico 
From  the  Viceroyalry  of  Mexico  arej  very  con-  u 
fiderable,  and  arife  principally  from  three 
Branches,  viz.  i.  The  King’s  Fifth  or  Tenth  Mexico. 
of  the  Treafure  dug  out  of  their  Mines  ^  2. 

From  the  Duties  of  Excife  and  Cuftom  •  and,' 

3-  From  the  Rents  and  Services  by  which  they 
hold  their  Eftates,  and  the  Produce  of  their 
Hufbandry  and  Manufactures. 

Gemelli'  Gareri  informs  us,  that  the  King  Anting 
has  but  a  Tenth  of  the  Silver  in  Mexico  thcT’  from  the 
he  has  a  Fifth  of  the  Silver  of  Peru ,  becaufe  ‘vlmes- 
the  Mexicans  are  at  a  very  great  Charge  in 
purchafing  Quickfilver  to  refine  their  Silver ; 
whereas  the  Peruvians  have  Mines  of  Quick- 
Fdver  in  their  Country.  Gold,  however,  pays 
a  Fifth  to  the  King,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  fame  Gentleman  relates,  that  when  he 
was  at  Mexico ,  in  the  Year  1698,  the  Kino’s 
Part  for  that  Year  came  to  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Marks,  every  Mark  eight  Ounces  of  Sil¬ 
ver  (which  muft  make  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand  Pounds  Sterling  of  our  Money  ; )  and  that 
the  A  flayer  allured  him,  the  King’s  Share  came 
to  eight  hundred  thoufand  Marks,  or  fixteen 
hundred  thoufand  Pounds  Sterling ,  in  the  Year 
1691:  And  the  King’s  Part  of ’the  Plate  of 
Peru  comes  to  four  times  as  much  at  leal!. 

The  Cuftoms  and  Excife  alfo  mull  raife  a  Excife 
great  deal  of  Money  ;  for  the  fame  Gemelli  and  Cuf- 
informs  us,  that  the  King’s  Duties  paid  by  the  toms- 
Manila  Ship,  in  which  he  came  from  the  Eafi- 
Indies ,  amounted  to  fourfcore  thoufand  Pieces 
of  Eight  •,  and  thole  Ships  which  arrive  from 
Peru  and  Europe  annually,  alfo  are  vaftly  rich, 
and  pay  very  high  Duties  to  the  Crown.  The 
fame  Writer  relates,  that  the  Excife  on  a  fpi- 
rituous  Liquor,  drawn  from  the  Plant  Marhev 
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Mexico,  only,  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  thoufand 
pieces  of  Eight  per  annum  in  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

Rents  and  The  third  Branch  of  the  Revenue,  viz.  the 

Sei vices.  Rents  an(j  Services  due  to  the  Crown,  muft 
be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Branches  ;  for  Gage  obferves,  that  the 
pooreft  married  Indian  pays  four,  fix,  and,  in 
fome  Places,  eight  Ryals  (four  Shillings)  per 
ann.  to  the  Crown  \  and  others  in  proportion 
to  their  Eftates.  There  are  Lands  alfo  held 
immediately  of  the  Crown,  that  pay  very  great 
Rents.  Others  are  held  of  the  Encomendero’s , 
that  refemble  our  Lords  of  Manors,  or  rather 
the  ancient  Barons  j  to  whom  their  Tenants 
pay  a  large  Portion  of  the  Produce  of  their 
Grounds  and  Manufactures  in  kind :  And  thefe 
Lords  hold  of  the  Crown  by  certain  Tenures 
or  Rents  j  for  all  Lands  there,  as  with  us, 
hold  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  Owners  of  them  contribute  to  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government,  either  by  their  per- 
fonal  Service,  or  the  Rents  they  pay  in  lieu  of 
fuch  Service. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Religion  of  the  Mexicans,  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

H  E  People  that  inhabited  this  Mexico. 
Country  immediately  before  the 
Mexicans ,  according  to  Tradition,  f  t\j^on 
were  the  Cbichimeca’s ,  who  are  Chicbime- 
reprefented  by  the  Mexicans ,  that  ca's. 
difpoflefs’d  them  of  their  Country,  as  a  very 
brutifh  Generation,  without  Religion,  without 
Government,  without  Cloathing,  ignorant  of 
Hufbandry,  Building,  and  every  other  Art 
and  Science. 

But,  notwithftanding  they  are  faid  to  be  They 
without  Religion,  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians, 
of  them,  agree,  that  this  favage  People  war-  and  Moon 
fhipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  lacrificed 
Fowls  and  other  Animals  to  them.  And  Ge- 
melli  Careri  relates,  that  when  he  was  at  Mexi¬ 
co,  in  the  Year  1698,  being  carried  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Eeotiguacan ,  which  fignifies  a  Place  of 
Gods,  about  a  Day’s  Journey  from  that  City, 
to  fee  fome  Indian  Antiquities  he  found  two  Pyramids 
Pyramids  of  Earth,  with  Steps  from  the  Bot-  ®j^ed  to 
tom  to  the  Top,  like  thofe  of  Egypt  \  the  one  ' 
being  the  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  and  the  other 
of  the  Sun :  That  two  Sides  of  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Moon  were  two  hundred  Spanijh  Yards 
in  Length  each,  and  the  other  two  an  hundred 
and  fifty  Spanijh  Yards  in  Length  (a  Spanijh 
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Yard  being  near  a  Fourth  lefs  than  an  Englijh 
Yard.)  He  had  no  Inftrument  to  take  the 
Height,  but  he  guefs’d  it  to  be  fifty  Englijh 
Yards :  That  there  once  flood  on  the  Top  of 
this  Pyramid  a  vafl  Idol  of  the  Moon  (of  hu¬ 
man  Form,  as  I  underfland  him)  made  of  a 
hard  coarfe  Stone,  which  the  firfl  Bifhop  of 
Mexico ,  out  of  a  Religious  Zeal,  caufed  to  be 
•broke  in  pieces :  However,  there  lay  then  three 
great  Pieces  of  it  at  the  Foot  of  the  Pyramid  : 
That  within  the  Pyramid  were  feveral  Vaults, 
where  Kings  had  been  buried  j  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  Road  to  it  was  called  Micaotli ,  or  the 
Highway  of  the  Dead  ;  and  about  it  were  fe¬ 
veral  little  Mounts,  or  ‘Tumuli ,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Burying-places  of  their  great  Men. 

Our  Author  afterwards  view’d  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Sun,  call’d  Tonagli ,  which  flood  two 
hundred  Paces  South  of  the  former  ^  and  he 
found  two  Sides  of  it  three  hundred  Spanijh 
Yards  in  Length,  and  the  other  two  about 
two  hundred  •,  and  it  was  a  Fourth  Part  higher 
than  that  of  the  Moon  :  The  Statue  on  the 
Top  of  it  was  broken  ;  but,  however,  the  befl 
part  of  it  then  remained  there,  being  too  large 
to  be  eafily  removed.  This  Image  had  a  great 
hollow  Place  in  the  Breafl,  where  the  Figure 
of  the  Sun  was  placed;  and  all  the  reft  of  it 
had  been  cover’d  with  Gold,  as  was  the  Image 
of  the  Moon  ^  and  he  found  fome  great  Stones 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Pyramid,  that  were  part  of 
the  Arms  and  Legs  of  the  Idol. 

According  to  their  Traditions,  thefe  Pyra¬ 
mids  were  built  by  the  Ulmeco's,  a  People 
'  which  came  by  Sea  from  the  Eaft  -,  which 
gave  fome  Europeans  reafon  to  conjecture, 
they  were  Colonies  of  the  Egyptians  and  Car - 
thaginiansj  who  fometimes  joined  in  their  Na- 
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val  Expeditions  to  the  Weftern  Coafts  of  Africa  Mexico, 
and  the  Elands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  ’ — v—J 

Gemelli  adds,  that  the  Mexicans  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  when  thefe  Pyramids  were  ereCted  -7 
and  Dr.  Siguenza ,  a  learned  Spaniard ,  looks 
upon  them  to  be  alrnoft  as  ancient  as  the 
Flood.  Certain  it  is,  fays  my  Author,  there 
was  formerly  a  great  City  where  they  (land, 
as  appears  by  the  vail  Ruins  about  them  : 

They  muft  have  been  built  by  a  People  who 
inhabited  the  Country  before  the  Mexicans  the 
Spaniards  found  there  *,  for  it  appears,  the 
Mexicans  came  from  the  North  but  four  or 
five  hundred  Years  before  the  Spanifh  Con- 
queft ;  and,  confequently,  they  could  not  be 
the  Founders  of  thefe  Pyramids^the  Structure 
whereof  they  don’t  pretend  to  have  any  Tra¬ 
ditions  or  Memoirs. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  Religion 
the  Religion  of  the  Mexican  T ribes,  who  fuc-  °f  the 
ceeded  the  Gbichimeca’s  and  thefe,  according  Mexuans' 
to  Aco(la ,  De  Solis ,  and  other  Spanifh  Writers 
of  Figure,  acknowledg’d  one  fupreme  God  as 
well  as  the  Peruvians ,  and  worfhipped  the 
Idol  Vitziliputzli  as  the  Image  of  this  great 
God  :  But  they  contradict  themfelves  in  other 
Parts  of  their  Hiftories  •,  telling  us,  that  Vit¬ 
ziliputzli  was  their  Mars ,  or  God  of  War ; 
and  that  he  had  a  Brother,  named  Vlalock , 
of  equal  Power  •,  and  that  the  like  Prayers  and 
Sacrifices  were  made  before  each  of  them. 

How  then  could  the  Idol  Vitziliputzli  be  adored 
as  the  One  fupreme  God  ?  Befides,  the  fame 
Writers  acknowledge,  that  there  was  not  one 
Indian  Nation  that  had  a  Word  in  their  Lan¬ 
guage,  or  any  Term,  that  fignified  God. 

Indeed  Acofta  fays,  the  Peruvians  did  worfhip 
a  Being,  to  whom  they  gave  the  Names  of 
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Mexico.  Pachama ,  or  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth ; 

-"“V"—'  and  of  Ufapu ,  the  mojl  Admirable  ;  which  I 
fhall  confider  of  when  I  treat  of  Peru.  But 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  Writer  I  have  met 
with,  will  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  Mexicans 
gave  any  of  their  Gods  fuch  Titles  or  Appel¬ 
lations.  Indeed,  molt  of  their  Writers  copy 
from  Acofta ,  and  give  us  nothing  more,  unlefs 
their  own  Conje&ures  ;  and  Acofta  tells  us, 
that  their  Miflionaries  were  forced  to  ufe  the 
Spanifh  Word  Dios,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
when  they  fpoke  of  God  the  Natives  having 
no  Word  of  the  like  Import. 

If  the  Mexicans  had  any  God  which  they 
imagined  prefided  over  the  reft,  it  was  the 
Sun.  It  is  evident,  they  had  a  great  Venera¬ 
tion  for  this  Planet,  from  the  Speeches  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  and  their  afcribing  whatever  was  great 
and  wonderful  to  his  Direction  and  Influence  j 
but  they  had  no  Image  of  the  Sun  or  Moon 
in  the  Temples  of  Mexico ,  as  the  former  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Country  (the  Chichimeca's )  had : 
Either  they  imagined  it  unneceflary  to  make 
any  Refemblance  of  thofe  glorious  Luminaries, 
which  appeared  to  them  every  Day ;  or,  ra¬ 
ther,  they  imagined  they  govern’d  the  World 
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by  the  Mediation  of  inferior  Deities  ;  and 
therefore  built  Temples,  and  paid  their  Devo¬ 
tions  only  to  the  latter,  as  Mediators  for  them 
to  thofe  mighty  Beings  they  did  not  think 
themfelves  worthy  to  approach  diredtly  :  For 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  Opinion  of  other 
Idolaters,  both  Pagan  and  Chriftian.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  enumerate 
the  principal  Idols  the  Spaniards  found  in  the 
Temples  of  Mexico. 

The  firft  Idol  the  Spanifh  Writers  mention, 
was  Vitziliputzli ,  and  the  fecond  Plalock  j 

which 
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which  the  Reader  will  find  already  defcribed,  Mexico. 
P-  136.  The  third  Idol  was  V 5 fcalipuca ,  called 
the  God  of  Penance  *,  to  whom  they  addrefs’d  ^cnlt' 
themfelves  in  their  Diftreffes,  and  in  their puta' 
Falls.  It  was  an  Image  of  human  Form, 
carved  out  of  a  black  fhining  Stone,  and  re- 
prefented  fitting  on  a  Chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  Altar :  The  Hair  was  tied  up  with  a  golden 
Fillet :  He  held  four  Darts  in  his  Right  Hand, 
and  in  his  Left  a  golden  Mirror  j  and  in  the 
fame  Hand  a  Fan,  made  of  Feathers  of  all 
Colours. 

The  fourth  Image  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Qmtxal- 
Mexicansy  reprefented  under  a  human  Shape,  coalt- 
and  called  Quitzalcoalt :  He  was  more  parti¬ 
cularly  addrefs’d  to  by  Merchants  and  Tradef- 
men. 

They  had  alfo  a  Goddefs  called  l’ozii  or  Tozi. 

Our  Great  Grandmother  •,  a  Deity  of  their  own 
framing  ;  for,  it  is  reported,  their  God  Vifzi- 
liputzli  direfted  them  to  demand  of  the  King 
ot  Culiacan  his  Daughter,  for  their  Queen  -t 
which  being  complied  with,  they  put  her  to 
Death,  Head  off  her  Skin,  and  put  it  on  a 
young  Lad,  and  ever  after  adored  her  as  their 
Goddefs. 

Another  Idol  was  formed  of  a  Pafte  com-  An  Tdol 
poled  ol  the  Flour  of  feveral  forts  of  Grain,  made  of 
mixed  with  Honey  •,  which  they  obliged  their  DouSh- 
Prifoners  to  adore  that  were  deftined  to  be  fa-  Pafte' 
crificed  :  And  this  brings  me  to  enquire  into 
their  human  Sacrifices,  with  which  the  Spani¬ 
ards  charge  them  •  making  thefe  a  Colour 
for  all  the  Outrages  they  committed  in  America . 

They  infill,  that  a  People,  which  made  the  facri- 
ficing  their  own  Species  the  chief  part  of  their 
Religion,  ought  to  have  been  extirpated.  But 
the  Spariijh  Bifhop  of  Chiapa  who  refided  in 
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Mexico.  Mexico  at  the  Time  of  the  Conqueft,  and  was 
fent  over  thither,  to  enquire  into  thefe  Matters, 
Tan  Sa  U"  ant^  to  Prote&  t^ie  Indians  againft  the  barba- 
crifices  rous  Ufage  they  met  with  from  Cortez  and  his 
magnified  Fellow- Adventurers  5  affures  us,  that  moft 
to  a  great  parC  0f  the  Charge  was  falfe :  That  inftead  of 
desree‘  the  Mexicans  facrificing  Thoufands  and  twenty 
Thoufands  annually,  as  thofe  Adventurers  re¬ 
ported,  they  never  facrificed  fifty  in  any  one 
Year.  And,  for  ought  I  can  learn,  they  nei¬ 
ther  facrificed  Beafts  or  Men  conftantly  *  but 
only  on  fome  grand  Feftivals,  or  in  the  Time 
of  fome  general  Calamity,  fuch  as  Famine,  or 
ill  Succefs  in  War,  to  appeafe  their  angry 
Gods,  as  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  did, 
from  whom  it  is  highly  probable  they  were  de- 
lcended.  j Thefe  Adventurers ,  fays  the  good 
Bifhop,  invented  fuch  Stories  to  jufiify  their  own 
Barbarity.  It  may  truly  be  /aid ,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  Jince  their  Arrival  in  the  Indies,  have 
annually  facrificed  to  their  adored  Goddefs  Ava¬ 
rice ,  more  People  than  the  Indians  facrificed  in 
an  hundred  liars.  And,  if  their  own  Writers 
have  reduced  thefe  Sacrifices  from  twenty  thou- 
fand  per  annum  to  fifty,  poflibly  there  is  very 
little  Truth  in  the  reft  of  thofe  Relations  we 
meet  with,  of  their  facrificing  Men,  much  lefs 
eating  them.  All  Writers  agree,  that  their 
Priefts  offer’d  Incenfe  four  times  a  Day  to 
their  Gods  j  but  thofe  that  fpeak  of  the  facri¬ 
ficing  Men  to  their  Idols,  mention  it  as  done 
upon  extraordinary  Occafions  only,  and  no 
part  of  their  conftant  Worfhip.  If  we  might 
believe  fome  Authors,  indeed,  they  did  not 
only  facrifice  Men,  but  eat  them  •,  and  had 
Shambles  of  human  Flefh  in  their  Markets. 
But,  as  I  fliould  with  great  difficulty  believe 
this  of  any  People,  it  being  a  thing  fo  gene- 
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rally  abhorred  by  all  ' Men  I  have  ever  feen  Mexico^ 
or  known;  I  ftrould  believe  it  lefs  ot  the  In-  Their  ea^ 
Mans  than  any  other  People,  fmce  it  is  agreed,  jng  hu- 
that  they  lived  for  the  mod  part  on  Fruits,  man  F!efh 
Roots  and  Herbs,  and  very  little  on  Fleih  ofnoyobs 
any  kind.  The  fame  Bilhop  of  Chapam-1" 
forms  us,  they  were  temperate  and  abftemious 
to  a  very  great  degree ;  and  that  one  Spaniard 
would  eat  as  much  as  four  Indians  ufually  did. 

And  it  is  very  ftrange,  if  fuch  a  People  fhould 
feaft  on  human  Fleih,  which,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  is  a  ftronger  Food,  and  harder  to  digeft 
than  that  of  any  other  Animal ;  it  muft  create 
a  ftrange  Diforder  in  Men  that  generally  lived 
fo  abftemioufiy.  And,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  of  many  of  the  Stories  we  meet  with  in 
th tSpani/h  Hiftorians,  relating  to  human  Sa¬ 
crifices  j  fo  I  muft  abfoluteiy  reje<ft  thofe  Re¬ 
lations  that  charge  the  Indians ,  or  any  other 
Nation,  with  devouring  their  own  Species.  It 
is  ftrange,  if  there  ever  were  fuch  a  People  in 
America ,  there  ftiould  be  none  of  them  left  at 
this  Day.  There  are  many  Nations,  yet  un¬ 
conquer’d  by  the  Europeans ,  who  ftill  retain 
their  ancient  Rites  and  Cuftoms  in  other  Par¬ 
ticulars  ;  and  yet  I  can’t  learn  there  is  one 
Canibal  amongft  them. 

I  fhall  proceed,  however,  to  give  a  rail*  and 
impartial  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  as  we  find  it  in  Father  Acofta  the  Jefuit, 
from  whom  moft  of  the  other  Spanijh  Writers 
have  tranfcribed  their  Relations ;  only  premi- 
jfing,  that  tho’  this  Father  be  an  Author  of 
very  good  Credit,  where  he  relates  what  he 
faw  himfelf ;  yet  he  feems  to  have  had  a  great 
Share  of  Credulity  and  Superftition  in  his  Con- 
ftitution,  as  will  appear  from  the  pretended 
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Mexico  Miracles  he  relates  upon  Truft,  and  the  Credit 
he  requires  his  Readers  to  give  them. 

A-  Re-  And,  in  the  firft  place,  Acojla  obferves, 
femblance  that  t[ie  JDevil  has  taught  the  Mexicans  to  imi- 
\hcMexi-  tate  Jews  anci  Chrijlians  in  the  Worffiip 
can  and  and  Service  of  their  Idols :  That  they  had 
CbrijUan  their  Temples,  Priefts,  Sacrifices,  Sacraments, 
Rites.  Prophets,  and  Minifters,  as  the  People  of  God 
had :  And  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Temples ;  of  which  having  treated  already, 

I  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  the 
Prieft’s  Office. 

Their  Their  Chief  Prieft,  he  informs  us,  was  ftiled 
Pope.  their  Papas ,  or  Pope ,  vefted  with  foveraign 
Authority,  and  held  his  Office  by  Inheritance, 
as  the  reft  of  the  Priefts  of  Vitziliputzli  did  : 
Other  But  that  the  other  Priefts  were  ele&ed  or  dedi- 
Prieits.  cated  to  that  Office  in  their  Infancy. 

Incenfe  That  the  daily  Employment  of  their  Priefts 
offer’d  to  was  to  offer  Incenfe  to  their  Idols :  This  they 
their  Idols,  did  four  t}mes  within  the  Space  of  twenty-four 
Hours,  viz.  at  Break  of  Day,  at  Noon,  at 
Sun-fet,  and  at  Midnight  j  when  they  founded 
their  Drums  and  Trumpets  :  The  Chief  Prieft 
in  waiting,  being  cloathed  in  a  kind  of  Sur¬ 
plice,  took  Fire  from  the  Altar  at  Midnight ; 
and,  having  incenfed  the  Idol,  was  followed 
into  a  Chappel  by  the  reft  of  the  Priefts  and 
Officers  of  the  Temple  j  where  they  perform’d 
Penances,  a  very  rigorous  Penance,  lafhing  and  cutting 
themfelves  till  the  Blood  follow’d,  and  then 
befmear’d  their  Faces  with  their  own  Blood. 

The  Priefts  and  Religious  alfo  faffed  five  or 
ten  Days  before  their  grand  Feftivals  and 
fome  of  them  cut  and  difabled  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  incapable 
of  enjoying  Women  :  Neither  did  they  drink 
ftrong  Liquoj-,  or  indulge  themfelves  in  Sleep, 
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moft  of  their  Penances  being  perform’d  in  the  Mexico. 
Night-time.  c—v— ' 

Their  Sacrifices  come  next  to  be  confider’d.  The  man- 
Acofta  relates,  that  the  Captives  defign’d  to  be  ner  of  fa- 
offer’d,  being  brought  to  the  Foot  of  the  Tem-  ci^cil5g. 
ple-Stairs,  were  met  by  one  of  the  Chief iUen’ 
Priefts,  who,  prefenting  them  the  Image  made 
of  the  Flour  of  Wheat,  Maize  and  Honey, 
declared,  that  ‘This  was  their  God  and,  after 
fome  other  Ceremonies,  one  of  thefe  unhappy 
Men  was  led  up  to  the  Platform  on  the  T op 
of  the  Steps,  where  he  found  fix  Priefts  ready 
for  the  Execution  ;  two  feiz’d  upon  his  Arms, 
two  on  his  Legs,  a  fifth  put  a  wooden  Collar 
about  his  Neck ;  and,  having  thrown  him  on 
his  Back  on  a  pointed  Stone  about  four  Foot 
high,  the  fixth,  being  the  Chief  Prieft,  ripped 
open  his  Breaft  with  a  Knife  edg’d  with  Flint  , 
and,  tearing  out  the  Heart  firft,  prefented  it  to 
the  Sun,  and  then  threw  it  in  the  Face  of  the 
Image  of  Vitziliputzli  (or  fome  other  Image) 
which  flood  on  an  Altar  in  the  Chappel  juft 
before  the  Place  of  Execution:  Then  the  Body 
was  thrown  down  the  Steps,  and,  being  taken* 
up  by  thefe  that  took  him  Pri toner,  was  car¬ 
ried  away,  boil’d,  broil’d,  or  other  wife  cook’d, 
and  ferv’d  up  for  the  Entertainment  of  their 
Friends,  who  feafted  on  the  Flefh  of  the  Sa¬ 
crifice.  And  thus,  according  to  this  Writer, 
were  fifty  and  more  facrificed  in  a  Day  fome- 
times.  The  Hands  and  Faces  of  all  the  faerb 
facing  Priefts  were  painted  black  when  they 
officiated  •,  and  the  Chief  Prieft  had  on  a  red 
Robe  or  Mantle,  with  a  Crown  of  Feathers  of 
various  Colours  on  his  Plead,  Pendants  at  fos 
Ears,  and  Jewels  hung  on  his  Lips.  The 
reft  of  the  Priefts  had  painted  Coronets  on  their 
Heads,  and  were  cloathed  in  white  Robes. 
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At  fome  of  their  Feftivals,  they  dead  a  Gap- 
1  tive,  and  cloathed  another  Man  in  his  Skin, 
who  went  through  the  Streets  begging  the  Cha¬ 
rity  of  the  People,  who  gave  liberally  on  thefe 
Occafions,  the  Money  being  applied  to  the 
Service  of  the  Temple. 

Sometimes  they  would  flake  a  Prifoner 
down,  and,  giving  him  Weapons,  fuffer  him 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  facrificing  Prieft  j 
and,  if  he  were  too  hard  for  the  Prieft  that  at¬ 
tack’d  him,  they  gave  him  his  Liberty,  other- 
wife  he  underwent  the  fame  Fate  as  the  reft. 

Their  Feftivals,  ’tis  faid,  were  ufually  cele¬ 
brated  with  human  Sacrifices.  The  laft  Day 
of  every  Month,  which  confided  of  twenty 
Days,  they  facrificed  fome  Captives,  and  ran 
about  the  Streets,  cloathed  in  their  Skins,  to 
beg  Money,  in  the  manner  above  related. 

A  Captive  alfo  was  annually  given  to  the 
Priefts,  to  be  the  Reprelentative  of  their  God. 
This  Man  they  cloathed  with  all  the  Robes 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Idol  he  was  to  perfo- 
nate,  and  gave  him  the  fame  Name  3  and  he 
was  honoured  and  adored  all  that  Year  as  the 
Idol  was,  lodged  in  the  beft  Apartment  in  the 
Temple,  feafted  and  entertained  by  thofe  of 
the  firft  Rank,  and,  when  he  went  through 
the  Streets,  he  was  attended  by  their  Princes 
and  Nobility  3  he  play’d  upon  a  Pipe,  or 
Flute,  and  the  People  adored  him  as  he  pafs’d : 
But  at  the  End  of  the  Year  he  was  facrificed, 
and  fent  to  increafe  the  Number  of  their  Gods. 

The  Priefts  put  both  the  King  and  People 
upon  thefe  barbarous  Sacrifices,  according  to 
Ac  oft  a  0  who  fays,  they  were  weary  of  them 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived  among  ft  them ,  and 
were  determined  to  have  left  them  off  them - 

fihes.  ■  - - - - 
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In  their  great  Feaft  of  Vitziliputzlf  which  Mexico, 
was  held  the  beginning  of  May,  their  Nuns 
(for  they  had  Cloifters  of  Nuns  and  Friars  be-  oiVitK^ 
longing  to  every  Temple)  made  an  Image  of  Hputzli. 
their  God  in  Pafte,  of  the  Flour  of  Maize  and 
Honey  ;  which  having  drefs’d  up,  and  feared 
on  an  Azure  Throne,  the  Nuns,  who  at  that 
Feaft  call’d  themfelves  the  Sifters  of  Vitzili- 
putzli,  carried  it  in  Proceffionon  their  Shoulders 
to  theArea  before  the  Temple,  where  a  Set  of 
young  Friars  received  it,  and  carried  it  on  their 
Shoulders  to  the  Steps  of  the  Altar,  where  the 
People  came  and  worfhipped  it,  throwing  Duft 
on  their  Heads. 

They  afterwards  went  in  Procefiion  with  the 
Image  to  a  Mountain,  a  League  diftant  from 
Mexico ,  taking  a  Tour  through  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  Villages :  After  which  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Temple  in  a  triumphant  manner, 
founding  their  Drums  and  Trumpets,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Idol  with  Rofes,  and  ftrewing  the 
Ground  with  all  manner  of  Flowers. 

Then  the  Nuns  took  Pafte,  and  made  it  Their 
into  the  Form  of  human  Bones,  which  were 
laid  at  the  Feet  of  the  Idol,  and,  being  con- 
fecrated  by  the  Priefts,  were  called,  The  Flejh 
and  Bones  of  Vitziliputzli :  About  which  they 
fang  and  danced,  and  paid  the  fame  divine 
Honours  to  them  as  to  the  Idol  itfelf.  After 
which,  the  Priefts  ftripped  the  Idol  of  Pafte 
of  its  Ornaments,  broke  that  and  the  Bones  in 
pieces,  which  they  diftributed  to  the  People, 
bidding  them  eat  the  Flefh  of  their  God ,  the 
whole  Ceremony  concluding  with  a  Sermon  or 
Exhortation  of  the  Priefts. 

On  the  19th  ot  the  fame  Month  of  May, 
was  annually  celebrated  the  Feaft  of  Tefcah- 
puca ,  when  the  Priefts  abfolved  the  People 

from 
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Mexico,  from  their  Sins.  The  Temple  Gates  being 
-v — 1  open’d,  one  of  the  Priefts  appeared,  and  blew 
a  Horn,  turning  himfelf  to  the  four  Winds : 
After  which,  he  took  up  Duft  and  put  in  his 
Mouth,  pointing  to  the  Heavens  *,  in  which 
he  was  imitated  by  the  People,  who  figh’d, 
wept  and  mourn’d  for  their  Offences ;  and, 
proftrating  themfelves  on  the  Ground,  implored 
the  Divine  Mercy.  The  Horn  was  blown  for 
ten  Days  fucceffively,  viz.  from  the  9th  to  the 
19th  of  May ,  all  which  Time  was  fpent  in 
weeping  and  mourning  j  and,  on  the  laft  Day, 
the  Image  of  the  God  Tefcalipuca  was  carried 
in  Proceffion,  two  Priefts  walking  before  it 
with  Cenfors  in  their  Hands  •,  and,  every  time 
they  cens’d  the  People,  they  lifted  up  their 
Hands  to  Heaven,  adoring  the  Sun  and  their 
Idol:  And,  during  the  Ceremony,  the  Peni¬ 
tents  fcourg’d  themfelves  with  Whips  and 
knotted  Cords. 

After  the  Proceffion,  the  People  made  their 
Oblations,  confifting  of  Gold,  Silver,  the  Fruits 
of  the  Earth,  or  of  their  Labour.  They  alfo 
fet  all  manner  of  delicious  Meats  before  the 
Idol,  which  were  afterwards  carried  by  the 
Servants  of  the  Temple  to  the  Apartments  of 
the  Priefts  •,  the  whole  Ceremony  concluding 
with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Perfon  who  had  been 
the  living  Image  of  the  God  of  Penance  the 
preceding  Year,  and  the  ufual  Songs  and 
Dances  at  fuch  Solemnities. 

Feaft  of  The  next  Feftival  I  fhall  mention,  is  that  of 
Shiitzal-  Quitzalcoalt ,  the  God  of  Trade.  Forty  Days 
uuu  before  this  Feaft,  the  Merchants  purchafed  a 
beautiful  young  Slave,  without  any  manner  of 
Defect,  to  be  the  living  Reprefentative  of  this 
God  •,  and,  having  wafh’d  and  purified  him, 
they  cloathed  him  with  the  fame  Robes  and 

Ornaments 
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Ornaments  with  which  the  Idol  was  adorn’d  Mexico, 
he  was  to  reprefent :  They  danced,  lung,  and  v— - 

adored  him  •,  furnifhing  him  with  every  thing 
that  could  render  Life  defirable :  But,  nine 
Days  before  the  intended  Execution,  they  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  approaching  Fate  ;  and, 
if  he  appear’d  to  be  difpirited  and  melancholy, 
they  ply’d  him  with  intoxicating  Liquors  till 
he  returned  to  his  ufual  Gaiety,  and  became 
infenfible  of  his  Sufferings :  And,  on  the  Night 
of  the  Feaft-day,  about  Twelve  o’clock,  they 
facrificed  the  unhappy  Wretch  in  the  ufual 
manner,  ripping  open  his  Bread,  and  taking 
out  his  Heart,  which  they  firft  offer’d  to  the 
Moon,  and  then  threw  in  the  Face  of  the 
Idol,  tumbling  the  Body  down  the  Stairs  of 
the  Temple,  which  the  Merchants  took  up, 
drefs’d,  and  eat  with  their  Friends. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  the  Mexicans  had 
any  condant  daily  Sacrifices,  either  of  Men  or 
other  Animals:  But  our  Author  relates,  that  Feaft  to 
they  adored  the  God  of  Hunting  ;  and,  at  cer- the  Go(l  °f 
tain  Seafons  of  the  Year,  ufed  to  furround  the  HuniinZ- 
Woods  and  Mountains,  where  they  expeded 
to  meet  with  wild  Beads,  or  Game:  And,  ha¬ 
ving  lighted  Fires  on  all  Sides,  and  driven  the 
Beads  to  the  Centre,  there  they  ufed  to  kill, 
and  offer  them  to  this  God,  who  was  placed 
on  an  Altar  on  the  Top  of  the  Mountain  thus 
invaded. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Honduras ,  Jucatan ,  Ni¬ 
caragua,  and  the  red  of  the  Provinces,  had 
Idols  of  different  Figures,  that  were  worfhip’d 
with  different  Rites :  But  mod  of  them,  we 
are  told,  facrificed  Men  on  lome  Occafions, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Didrid  of  Tlafcala  ; 
and  the  I  Hand  of  Cozumel ,  on  the  Coad  of 
Jucatan ,  was  famous  for  fuch  Sacrifices,  as 
VoL  XXXVIII.  Kkk  well 
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Mexico.  wdl  as  for  its  Oracles.  But  we  are  inform’d, 
that  the  Priefts  here,  as  well  as  the  Pagan 
Priefts  of  old,  ufed  to  abufe  the  People  with 
pretended  Anfwers  from  their  Idols,  which 
they  themfelves  pronounced  unfeen  from  a  hol¬ 
low  Place,  where  they  flood  concealed. 

I  fhall  take  an  Opportunity  here  to  recite 
fome  of  the  Miracles  related  by  Father  Acojia , 
which  have  any  Relation  to  thefe  Sacrifices,  or 
other  Parts  of  their  Religion. 

Miracles  He  fays,  that  fome  Spaniards  (landing  at 
related  by  p00t  Df  the  Temple-Stairs,  when  a  Body 
dcafta.  t|iat  hacj  been  facrificed,  and  the  Heart  pulled 
out ,  was  rolled  down,  the  Body  fpoke  to  them, 
and  cry’d,  Knights  they  have  fain  me ;  adding, 
that  it  is  no  incredible  thing  for  a  Perfon  to 
fpeak  after  his  Heart  is  pulled  out. 

The  fecond  Miracle  he  relates,  was  done  by 
a  Spanijh  Soldier,  who,  having  committed  fome 
Capital  Crimes,  fled  to  the  Indians  in  the 
Mountains  to  conceal  himfelf  j  and  obferving 
the  Indians  in  great  Diflrefs  for  Water,  and 
that  they  in  vain  called  on  their  Gods  for  Rain, 
advifed  them  to  eredl  a  Crofs,  and  offer  up 
their  Prayers  to  it  for  Relief;  which  they  did, 
and  there  immediately  fell  abundance  of  Rain, 
which  fo  convinced  the  Indians  of  the  Virtue 
and  Holinefs  of  the  Crofs,  that  they  applied 
to  it  in  all  their  Diftrefles,  obtaining  whatever 
they  demanded  ;  which  induced  them  to  break 
their  Idols  in  pieces,  and  apply  themfelves  to 
the  Chriftian  Priefts  to  be  baptized  ;  and  that 
the  Province  was  ever  after  called  'The  Holy 
Crofs  of  the  Mountain.  However,  Acofia  is 
fo  good  to  tell  us,  that  this  Miracle-working 
Soldier  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Spaniards^ 
and  hang’d  for  new  Offences,  not  being  able  to 
leave  his  wicked  Courfes. 
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The  fame  Writer  proceeds  to  inform  US,  Mexlc0 
that  fome  Spanijh  Soldiers,  who  wander  d  ab 
in  Florida  feveral  Years,  cured  whole  Towns 
and  Provinces  of  their  Difeafcs,  by  faying 
over  fome  Prayers  of  the  Church,  and  fignm 
their  Patients  with  the  Sign  of  the  Crofs,  wit  1- 
out  adminiftring  any  Medicine  to 

He  obferves  alfo,  that  m  feveral  Battles  a 
Horfeman  was  feen  in  the  Air  mounted  upon 
a  white  Horfe,  with  a  Sword  in  his  Hand, 
fighting  for  the  Spaniards  ■>  and  at  other  tin 
the  Image  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  appeared  fig  t- 

'n^o°ver^  credulous  and  fnperftitious  are  the 
beft  Spanijh  Authors,  that  treat  of  the  Conqueft 
of  Mexico:  From  whence  it  is  natural  to  infer 
how  little  their  Accounts  are  to  be  depended 
on,  where  it  is  their  Intereft  to  traduce  the  In¬ 
dians  to  advance  the  Glory  of  their  i  » 
magnify  the  Adions  of  thole.  pretended  Con- 
querorsy  that  deftoy’d  the  Inhabitants  of  that 

new  World.  ,  ,  ,  « 

Notwithftanding  ’tis  pretended,  that  the 

Mexicans  facrificed  twenty  and  fifty  thoufand 
Men  in  one  Year,  we  find,  when  the  fame ^Au¬ 
thors  come  to  give  a  particular  Ac- 
their  Religion,  they  confefs,  that  on  fome  of 
their  greateft  Feftivals  they  were  contented  with 
the  Life  of  one  Angle  Viftim  ;  which  It  is  not 
probable  they  would,  if  they  had  facrificed  fuch 

Numbers  at  other  Times.  r 

It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that,  in  fome  Parts  of 
their  Hiftory,  they  reprefent  them  rejoicing  a 
thefe  Sacrifices,  cooking,  drefiing  and  eating 
the  Vidims  with  an  uncommon  Gult  *  an 
yet,  in  other  Paffages,  we  are  required  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  detefted  human  Sacrifices, 

were  put  upon  them  only  by  their 
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Mexico,  were  determined  to  have  left  them  off  before 
• — * — ’  the  Spaniards  came :  So  inconfiftent  are  thefe 
Writers  with  themfelves.  And  we  find  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Chiapa,  who  was  upon  the  Spot  at  the 
Time  of  the  Conqueft,  abfolutely  denies  the  In¬ 
dians  facrificed  fuch  Numbers  as  was  pretended, 
or  any  thing  near  fo  many. 

I  can’t  help  taking  notice  alfo,  that  their 
Hiftorians  relate,  that  the  Legs  and  Arms  only 
of  the  Sacrifice  were  chofen  to  eat,  the  Body 
being  neglected  and  thrown  away  ;  whereas, 
in  other  Animals,  the  Loin,  the  Bread:  and 
Rump  are  looked  upon  as  the  choiceft  Pieces, 
and  the  Legs  the  molt  indifferent  Food.  They 
alfo  give  us  Piftures  and  Cuts  of  the  Indians 


roafiing  human  Flefh  on  Spits  •,  whereas,  every 
one  knows,  they  roaft  no  kind  of  Flelh,  but 
ftew  or  broil  (which  they  call  barbacuing)  their 
Meat.  From  whence  I  am  confirm’d  in  my 
former  Opinion,  that  the  Indians  never  eat  any 
human  Flefh  j  and  if  ever  they  facrificed  Men, 
it  was  but  very  feldom,  and  upon  extraordi¬ 
nary  Occafions.  But  to  proceed  in  the  De- 
fcription  of  their  Religious  Rites. 

Convents  Within  the  Bounds  of  every  Temple  there 
and  Nun-  were  two  Convents,  the  one  of  Nuns,  and  the 
nenes  other  of  Friars :  The  Nuns  were  cloathed  in 
white,  and  called  the  Daughters  of  Penance , 
being  admitted  into  the  Cloifter  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  Years  of  Age,  when  their  Heads  were 
fhaved:  Their  Bufinefs  was  to  keep  the  Tem¬ 
ple  clean,  and  drefs  the  facred  Meats  prefented 
to  the  Idols,  and  afterwards  eaten  by  the  Priefts ; 
and  they  made  the  Furniture  and  Ornaments 
for  the  Temple,  and  the  Idols  it  contain’d  : 
They  rofe  at  Midnight  to  attend  the  Service 
of  the  Temple,  and  perform  the  Penances  im- 
pofed  on  them  ■,  and  it  was  Death  to  fuffer 

their 
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their  Chaftity  to  be  violated  while  they  re-  Mexico, 
mained  in  the  Cloifter  •,  but  then  they  were  to  — v  1 

continue  here  but  a  few  Years  j  after  which, 
they  were  allowed  to  leave  their  Cells,  and 
marry. 

The  young  Friars  were  admitted  at  eight  or 
nine  Years  of  Age,  had  their  Crowns  fhaved, 
and  attended  the  Service  of  the  Temple  alfo: 

They  were  obliged  to  live  abftemioufly,  and 
pra&ife  great  Aufterities ;  but  were,  however, 
at  twenty  Years  of  Age,  allowed  to  go  into 
the  World,  and  marry.  There  were  no  fuch 
Things  among  the  Mexicans  as  Vows  of  per¬ 
petual  Virginity  and  Chaftity  •,  but,  at  proper 
Ages,  both  Nuns  and  Monks  enter’d  into  the 
married  State,  which  render’d  their  Condition 
preferable  to  that  of  cloifter’d  Catholicks. 

The  Spanijh  Writers  alfo  relate,  that  the  Circumci- 
Mexicans  had  the  Rites  of  Baptifm  and  Cir-  Son  and 
cumcifion  amongft  them  •,  by  which  they  ini-  BaPu  m* 
dated  young  Children,  efpecially  thofe  of  noble 
Extraction,  into  their  Religion. 

Their  Priefts  alfo  obliged  their  People  to  Confeffion 
come  to  Confeffion,  and  enjoin’d  them  Penance, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Catholicks. 

Thus  the  Rites  of  the  Mexicans  and  Spaniards 
being  pretty  much  the  fame,  the  latter  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  give  them  one  Set  of 
Images  for  another,  and  require  them  to  direft 
their  Devotion  to  different  Obje&s  reprefented 
by  Images,  confifting  of  the  fame  Materials 
their  former  Idols  were  made. 

Another  Part  of  the  Mexican  Religion,  or  Oracles. 
Superftition,  confifted  in  confulting  their  Idols 
as  to  future  Events :  But  I  find  the  Priefts,  for 
the  moft  part,  delivered  their  Oracles  ;  or,  if 
the  Idol  itfelf  was  apply’d  to,  there  were  fome 
pious  Frauds  ufed  to  impofe  on  the  bigotted 

Enquirer. 
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Enquirer.  The  Voice,  indeed,  proceeded  from 
the  Place  where  the  Image  flood  but  it  was 
the  Voice  of  a  Man,  artfully  placed  in  or  be¬ 
hind  the  Image,  and  not  the  Voice  of  a  Daemon 
(as  fome  have  fuppofed)  that  refolved  their 
Doubts.  And,  to  me,  the  Idol-Priefl,  the 
Conjurer,  and  the  Phyfician,  feem  to  have 
been  the  fame  Perfon,  only  adting  different 
Parts :  They  all  pretended  to  charm  away 
Diftempers,  and  do  a  multitude  of  other  Feats, 
above  the  Power  of  Nature}  which  every  one 
is  at  Liberty  to  believe  or  rejedt,  as  he  is  dif- 
pofed,  thefe  being  no  Articles  of  Faith. 

As  to  the  Chriflian  Religion,  which  the 
Spaniards  boaft  they  introduced  into  this  New 
World,  it  appears,  that  the  firft  Adventurers, 
Cortez  and  his  Companions,  ftudied  nothing 
lefs  than  the  Converfion  of  the  Indians ,  what¬ 
ever  they  pretended :  They  only  fummoned 
the  Indians  to  fubmit  to  the  Pope  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  fifth }  and,  on  their  Refufal, 
to  become  Chriftians  (before  they  were  at  all 
inflrudted  in  the  Chriflian  Rites)  they  feiz’d 
their  Country,  murder’d  many  Millions  of 
them,  and  enflaved  the  reft:  And  afterwards, 
when  thefe  Abufes  were  in  fome  meafure  re- 
drefs’d,  and  Miffionaries  fent  over,  they  per¬ 
fectly  dragoon’d  the  Indians  that  were  left 
alive  into  Chriflianity,  driving  them  by  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  Thoufands  into  the  Rivers  to  be 
baptized,  on  pain  of  having  their  Throats  cut. 
One  of  thefe  Miffionaries  boafted,  to  Charles 
the  fifth,  that  he  had  baptized  above  thirty 
thoufand  Indians  himfelf:  And  Gage  relates, 
that  it  was  frequent,  in  his  Time,  to  baptize  the 
Mexican  Indians  before  they  were  at  all  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  DoCtrines  of  Chriflianity.  See 
Gage’i  Survey  of  the  Weft-Indies, p.  357,  &V. 

The 
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The  fame  Writer  relates,  that  there  are  Mif-  Mexico, 
fionaries  fent  over  from  Spain  to  every  Province 
in  Mexico,  from  all  the  Religious  Orders,  an-  in  the 
nually  •,  and  that  it  is  very  feldom  that  any  Church 
confiderable  Dignity  in  the  Church  of  Mexico  conferred 
is  conferred  on  a  Native  of  that  Country,  tho* 
born  of  Spanijh  Anceftors  •,  which  has  created 
an  implacable  Enmity  between  the  Clergy  that 
are  Natives  of  Mexico ,  and  called  Crvoli,  and 
thole  that  are  Natives  of  Old  Spain.  The  fame 
Policy  is  ufed  in  relation  to  Polls  in  the  Civil 
Government,  as  has  been  obferved  already: 

Moft  of  the  fuperior  Governments  and  Officers  DifFeren- 
are  filled  with  the  Natives  of  Old  Spain,  who 
treat  the  Crioli ,  or  Mexican  Spaniards ,  with  o]d 
great  Contempt  •,  from  whence,  fome  have  ards  and 
been  inclined  to  think,  the  latter  would  be  *he  Mexi- 
ready  to  revolt,  and  join  any  Foreign  Power  ^6pam‘ 
that  ffiould  appear  in  the  fVeft-Indies ,  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  Spanijh  Yoke.  But  as 
that  of  France  would  be  Fill  more  infupport- 
able  to  the  Spanijh  Indians ,  and  they  are  too 
much  bigotted  to  their  Superftition  to  fubmit 
to  Hereticks,  it  is  highly  probable,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  Averfion  to  the  Spanijh  Admi- 
niftration,  they  would  all  unite  againft  a  Fo¬ 
reign  Invader  5  and  whatever  European  fhall 
attack  them,  ought  to  depend  on  his  own 
Force,  and  not  rely  much  on  the  I>ifafFe£tion 
of  the  Natives. 

Gage' s  other  Obfervation,  however,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Miffionaries  fent  from  Spain, 
i that  they  are  frequently  Monks  oj  very  little 
Merit ,  and  of  lewd  Lives ,  may  be  true  enough  ; 
for,  fo  we  find  it  in  other  Countries,  Men  of 
Worth  and  Character  are  feldom  fond  of  tra¬ 
velling  and  undergoing  fuch  Hazards  and  Fa¬ 
tigues  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  palling  the 
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Seas,  and  changing  the  Climate  >  and  there- 
fore  leave  thefe  Millions  to  thofe  whofe  Necef* 
fities  or  (lender  Reputation  at  home  induces 
them  to  go  abroad :  Not  but  that  there  have 
been  Men  of  very  great  Worth  found  fome- 
times  among  thefe  Mifllonaries. 

Gage  infinuates,  that  the  principal  Motives 
that  draw  the  Spani/h  Clergy  over  to  America , 
are  a  View  of  gaining  great  Riches,  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  Confinement  of  their  Cloi- 
fters,  and  enjoy  an  unreftrained  Liberty  •,  for 
it  is  frequent  for  a  Pried  to  lay  up  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  Crowns  in  ten  Years  time, 
who  has  but  an  ordinary  Cure  in  Mexico ,  and 
to  live  plentifully  and  luxurioufly  all  the  Time, 
and  be  in  a  manner  adored  by  the  common 
People  there. 

He  was  amazed,  he  faid,  to  find  the  Monks 
in  the  Mexican  Cloiders  and  the  Parochial 
Clergy  rivalling  the  Quality  in  their  Drefs  and 
luxurious  way  of  Life  :  They  drank,  they 
gam’d,  they  fwore,  they  wench’d,  and  made 
a  J eft  of  their  Vows  of  Poverty  *  getting  Mo¬ 
ney  enough,  many  of  them,  to  return  to  Old 
Spain,  and  purchafe  Bifhopricks. 

And  as  to  the  Laity,  he  fays,  there  is  not 
a  more  bigotted  or  a  lewder  People  upon  the 
Face  of  the  Earth  :  A  prefent  to  the  Church 
wipes  off^the  Odium  of  the  greated  Crimes  •, 
and  that  the  way  the  People  are  indruded  in 
their  Religion  here,  as  in  Old  Spain,  is  by  Plays 
and  Theatrical  Entertainments  in  their  Churches. 
There  is  fcarce  any  Part  of  the  Hidory  of  the 
Gofpel  but  is  the  Subjed  of  a  Play,  which 
the  lowed  of  the  People  are  taught  to  ad  ; 
one  perfonates  our  Saviour,  another  Pilate,  a 
third  Herod,  and  fo  on :  And  as  their  Churches 
are  exquifitelv  fine,  fo  is  their  Mufick,  hoth 

Vocal 
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Vocal  and  Inftrumental.  The  Clergy  colled  Mexico, 
the  molt  harmonious  Voices,  and  have  them  u 
taught  not  only  to  ling  Anthems,  but  merry 
Songs  i  and  in  their  Cloifters  they  have  Mafks, 

Dances,  and  all  manner  of  Entertainments  the 
Laity  in  this  Part  of  the  World  indulge  them- 
felves  in  :  And  yet  have  they  their  Seafons  for  Seafons  0f 
Penance  and  Mortification,  particularly  in  Lent , 
when  the  People  do  not  only  keep  a  ltrict 
Faft,  but  lafh  and  cut  themfelves  unmercifully 
in  their  Proceflions.  This  is  the  Exercife  of 
the  holy  Week  before  Eafter ,  and  in  cafe  of 
an  Earthquake,  Famine,  or  other  general  Ca¬ 
lamity,  when  they  endeavour  to  appeafe  the 
Wrath  of  Heaven  by  fuch  Aufterities. 
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Of  the  Marriages  of  the  Mexicans ;  of  the 
Education  of  their  Children,  and  of 
their  Funerals . 

Ccording  to  Ac  oft  a,  the  Mexicans 
were  married  by  their  Priefts  in 
the  Temple  :  The  Bride  and  Bride¬ 
groom  ftanding  before  him,  he 
took  each  of  them  by  the  Hand, 
and  demanded,  if  they  were  agreed  to  marry  ; 
and,  on  their  anfwering  in  the  Affirmative,  he 
tied  a  Corner  of  the  Woman’s  Veil  to  a  Cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Man’s  Mantle  *,  and,  leading  them 
in  this  manner  from  the  Temple  to  the  Bride¬ 
groom’s  Houfe,  he  made  the  Bride  furround 
the  Fire  (that  was  kindled  in  the  middle  of 
the  Houfe  for  that  purpofe)  feven  times  :.  After 
v/hich,  the  Man  and  Woman  fat  down  by  the 
Fire  and  thus  the  Marriage  was  concluded 
without  farther  Ceremony,  and  confummated 
the  fame  Night.  But  if  the  Man  did  not  find 
his  Bride  a  Virgin,  fhe  was  returned  the  next 
Day  to  her  Friends,  which  was  no  fmall  Re¬ 
proach  to  the  Family.  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
had  no  Objections  to  her  Virtue,  the  Bride¬ 
groom  gave  a  handfome  Entertainment  to  the 
Wife’s  Friends  the  next  Day,  made  them  con- 
¥  fiderable  Prefents,  and  Sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  Gods  on  the  joyful  Occafion.  A  Schedule 
was  afterwards  made  of  all  the  Jewels,  Cloaths 
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and  Goods  the  Wife  brought  with  her,  which  Mexico, 
her  Father  kept}  and,  in  cafe  of  a  Divorce, 
which  happen’d  frequently  where  they  could 
not  agree,  all  the  Effe&s  mention’d  in  the 
Schedule  were  return’d,  with  the  Wife,  to  her 
Friends  :  And,  it  feems,  People  once  divorced 
were  prohibited  coming  together  again,  by  the 
Mexican  Laws,  on  pain  of  Death. 

AcoJla>  in  fpeaking  of  their  Marriages,  does  Polygamy 
not  inform  us,  whether  Polygamy  was  allowed  an^. Con‘ 
amongft  them  ;  but,  in  other  Parts  of  his  Hif-  aUo’wed.6 
tory,  he  confirms  the  Relations  of  other  Wri¬ 
ters,  who  unanimoufly  obferve,  that  their  Kings 
and  great  Men  had  a  great  Variety  of  Women, 
both  Wives  and  Concubines.  Adultery  (that 
is,  the  enjoying  another  Man’s  Wife)  was  Ca¬ 
pital  *,  but  neither  Polygamy  or  Concubinage 
were  deemed  any  Offence  againft  their  Law : 

Even  the  common  People  had  probably  more 
Wives  than  one,  becaufe  they  were  fo  far  from 
being  a  Charge  to  a  Man,  that  they  might 
well  be  reckon’d  Part  of  his  Stock,  as  well  as 
his  Slaves  }  for  the  Wives  of  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  cultivated  the  Grounds,  carry’d  the  Huf- 
band’s  Baggage  and  Provifion  in  every  Expe¬ 
dition,  whether  in  War,  in  Hunting,  or  upon 
a  Journey :  They  alfo  fpun  and  wove  their 
Cloaths,  and  did  all  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Houfe 
befides ;  confequently,  the  more  Wives  a  Man 
had,  the  richer  he  muft  be :  Whether  they 
brought  Fortunes  with  them  or  not,  they  im¬ 
proved  and  increafed  his  Eftate  every  Day. 

Wafer ,  who  refided  a  great  while  among 
the  Indians  of  Darien ,  adjoining  to  Mexico , 
relates,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Bride  and  Bride¬ 
groom  only  were  concerned  in  tying  the  Ma¬ 
trimonial  Knot.  He  does  not  mention  anyPriefts 
being  concerned  in  it  i  adding,  that,  feven  Days 
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Mexico,  after  the  Contract  was  made,  the  Bride’s  Fa- 
ther  deliver’d  her  to  her  Hufband  •,  when  all 
the  Indians  for  feveral  Miles  round  were  in¬ 
vited  to  an  Entertainment,  and  every  one  of 
them  brought  the  married  Couple  a  Prefent, 
confifting  of  Provifions  and  Fruits.  The  Men 
alfo  brought  their  Tools,  to  clear  a  Spot  of 
Ground  for  a  Plantation  for  the  married  Couple, 
and  afiift  in  building  them  a  Houfe  ;  which 
being  finifh’d  in  feven  or  eight  Days,  the  Men 
fat  down  to  drinking,  continuing  at  it  Night 
and  Day  till  all  the  Liquor  was  fpent  *,  the 
Women  waiting  upon  them,  and  taking  a 
great  deal  of  Care  of  their  drunken  Hulbands 
when  they  found  them  diforder’d.  And,  not- 
withflanding  the  Wives  are  put  to  all  manner 
of  Drudgery  in  their  Plantations  and  Houfes, 
and  carry  the  Baggage  on  Journeys,  Wafer 
obferves,  they  do  all  this  readily  and  chearful- 
Jy :  That  they  have  no  Quarrels  with  their 
Hufbands,  or  with  one  another,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  good  and  courteous  to  Strangers  : 
That  their  Hufbands  alfo  are  very  kind  to 
them  :  He  never  knew  an  Indian  beat  his  Wife, 
or  give  her  a  hard  Word,  all  the  while  he  was 
amongft  them  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  very 
hard  if  they  fhould  abufe  their  Wives,  when 
they  are  contented  to  be  their  Slaves. 

Child  bed  A  Woman  is  no  fooner  deliver’d  of  a  Child, 

Women,  but  fhe  and  the  Infant  are  immediately  wafh’d 
in  fome  River :  After  which,  the  Child  is 
fwathed  or  tied  to  a  Board,  and  the  Mother 
fuckles  it  with  the  Board  at  its  Back :  It  alfo 
deeps  in  a  Hammock  thus  fatten’d  to  a  Board. 

Education  And,  when  they  grow  up,  the  Boys  are  bred 
to  their  Father’s  Exercifes,  namely,  Shooting, 
Fifhing,  or  Hunting  j  while  the  Girls  are 
taught  Hufbandry  as  well  as  Houfewjfery, 

and 
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and  to  fpin  and  weave.  He  adds,  that  the 
Prince  of  that  Country  (who  was  a  Pagan, 
and  not  at  all  fubjed  to  the  Spaniards )  had 
feven  Wives ;  and,  whenever  he  went  a  long 
Journey,  fo  contrived  Matters,  that  he  had 
always  a  Wife  at  the  End  of  every  Stage. 

.  The  Mufqueto  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Honduras,  allow  of  Polygamy  alfo, 
or  a  Plurality  of  Wives,  as  we  are  informed 
by  one  of  our  own  Countrymen,  who  refided 
amongft  them  about  the  Year  1699:  Nor  do 
they  marry  till  they  have  cohabited  fome  time 
together,  and  try’d  whether  their  Humours 
and  every  thing  elle  are  agreeable  •,  and  then 
the  Man,  to  make  lure  of  his  Wife,  gives  her 
Father  a  Prefent,  enters  into  a  Contrad  with 
him  for  his  Daughter,  and  the  Bargain  is  rati¬ 
fied  at  a  notable  Drinking-bout,  where  the 
Friends  on  both  Sides  are  made  as  merry  as 
Heart  can  wifh.  And  as  thefe  Mufqueto  Men 
frequently  make  long  Journeys,  or  go  abroad 
in  the  Service  of  the  Engli/h  and  other  Fo¬ 
reigners,  they  do  not  take  it  amifs  if  a  Friend 
cohabits  with  their  Wives  in  their  Abfence, 
provided  they  take  Care  of  them  and  their 
Children. 

As  to  the  Indians  that  are  fubjed  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  obliged  to  profefs  themfelves 
Chriftians,  D ampler  informs  us,  their  Prietts 
oblige  them  to  marry  when  the  Lads  are  four¬ 
teen,  and  the  Girls  twelve :  And  if  they  are 
not  then  provided  with  a  Spoufe,  the  Priefts 
find  one  for  them.  And  in  this,  it  feems,  the 
Civil  Government  concur,  looking  upon  it 
that  married  People  make  the  beft  Subjeds : 
A  Wife  and  Children  are  the  fureft  Pledges  of 
a  Man’s  Fidelity.  An  Indian  feldom  leaves 
his  Family,  and  retires  to  his  untamed  Country 
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men  in  the  Mountains,  after  he  is  married  ;  but 
becomes  an  induftrious  and  profitable  Member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  paying  Duties  both  to 
the  Church  and  his  Civil  Governors.  The 
marrying  them  fo  young  alfo  renders  the  Coun¬ 
try  the  more  populous,  which  was  impolitick- 
ly  deprived  of  its  Inhabitants  by  the  firft  Ad¬ 
venturers.  Nor  do  the  Spaniards  only  take 
care  to  fee  the  young  Indians  married  to  each 
other,  but  they  encourage,  or  at  lead  fufier, 
the  native  Spaniards ,  and  the  Crioli  their  De¬ 
fendants,  to  marry  with  the  Indians  j  where¬ 
by  the  Americans  are  fo  incorporated  and  allied 
to  many  Spanijh  Families,  that  they  are  in  a 
manner  become  the  fame  People  in  feveral 
Towns  and  Provinces.  The  like  Policy  the 
French  obferve  in  their  American  Plantations  \ 
while  the  Englijh  ftupidly  prohibit  their  People 
marrying  with  the  Indians ,  and  confequently 
lofe  many  Advantages  in  planting  and  efta- 
blilhing  themfelves,  which  other  European  Na¬ 
tions  have. 

The  Spaniards ,  French  and  Portuguefe  alfo 
endeavour  to  make  the  Natives  Profelytes  to 
their  Religion,  wherever  they  come  j  repre- 
fenting,  at  the  fame  time,  all  Proteftants  as 
impious  and  barbarous,  Monfters  of  Men, 
and  fo  far  from  being  Chriftians,  that  they  are 
perfedl  Infidels,  and  Strangers  to  all  Virtue 
and  Morality  :  Which  the  poor  Indians ,  who 
are  incorporated  with  them  by  Marriage,  and 
now  bigotted  to  their  Superftition,  are  too  apt 
to  believe.  They  entertain  infuperable  Preju¬ 
dices  therefore  againft  our  Nation,  and  have 
fcarce  any  Opportunities  of  being  undeceived. 
Thus  the  Nations  above-mention’d  daily  fecu- 
ring  their  Intereft  in  the  Natives,  by  the  two 
ftrongeft  Ties  of  Blood  and  Religion,  our 
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Frontier  Settlements  muft  ever  remain  expofed  Mexico, 
to  the  Invafions  of  their  Indians.  It  will  be  -‘V--* 
very  difficult  to  defend  and  eftablilh  them 
where  the  French  or  Spaniards  lie  in  our  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  continually  incite  the  Indians 
in  Alliance  with  them  to  fall  upon  our  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  efpecially  as  we  ufe  no  Arts  to  counter¬ 
mine  our  Rivals,  and  ingratiate  ourfelves  with 
the  Indians ,  as  other  Nations  do.  This  is  the 
true  Reafon  we  have  yet  penetrated  no  farther 
into  the  Continent ;  nor  ffiall  we  ever  be  able 
to  bring  over  many  Indian  Nations  to  our  In- 
tereft,  unlefs  we  employ  more  Miffionaries  to 
inftrudt  them  in  our  Faith,  and  encourage  our 
People  to  intermarry  with  them.  Our  Colo¬ 
nies,  indeed,  are  yet  more  powerful  in  North 
America  than  either  thofe  of  France  or  Spain , 
and  we  can  fupply  the  Natives  with  what  they 
ftand  in  need  of  on  eafier  Terms  than  either 
of  thofe  Nations  can  5  but  ftill  they  are  fhy  of 
us,  and  do  not  appear  hearty  Friends.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  frequently  diftrels  our 
Settlements,  only  by  ftirring  up  the  Indians 
againft  them,  tho’  they  have  fcarce  any  Forces 
of  their  own  to  back  them  ;  but  were  our  Peo¬ 
ple  fuffer’d  to  intermarry  and  incorporate  with 
the  Indians ,  and  fome  Pains  were  taken  to 
bring  them  over  to  our  Religion,  Florida ,  and 
mod  part  of  North  America ,  would,  in  a  few 
Years,  become  entirely  Britijh  j  and  our  Plan¬ 
tations  might  enjoy  perfect  Tranquillity,  with¬ 
out  a  Rival  in  that  Part  of  the  World. 

The  ancient  Mexicans^  Acofta  obferves,  were  Mexican 
exceeding  careful  of  the  Education  of  their  Education 
Children  :  They  had  almoft  publick  Schools 
and  Academies  belonging  to  every  great  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  their  Matters  ftudied  the  Genius  of 
the  Children  under  their  Care,  and  qualified 
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them  for  the  Church,  the  State,  or  the  Army, 
according  as  they  were  inclined  :  They  fuffer’d 
them  to  take  but  little  Sleep,  obliged  them  to 
jive  abftemioufly,  to  carry  Burdens,  and  per¬ 
form  the  rougheft  Exercifes  ;  and  thofe  de- 
fign’d  for  the  Army  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  Camp,  and  give  Proofs  of  their  Courage, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  Soldiery,  which  was  efteemed  the  mod: 
honourable  Employment  of  all  others. 

The  young  Ladies  alfo  were  educated  in 
Convents,  inrtrudled  in  the  Principles  of  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Virtue,  taught  to  paint  and  match 
beautiful  Feathers,  and  fuch  other  Works  as 
might  render  them  ufeful  and  agreeable  when 
they  enter’d  on  the  married  State.  Both  Sexes 
were  taught  to  fing  and  dance,  and  to  repeat 
the  heroick  Adtions  of  their  Anceftors,  and 
other  remarkable  Occurrences  in  their  Hiftory^ 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the  want  of 
Books  and  Records  >  for,  tho’  they  had  fome 
Charadlers  and  Hieroglyphicks  amongft  them, 
thefe  were  far  from  enabling  them  to  form  a 
tolerable  Hiftory:  They  could  give  but  a  very 
dark  and  confufed  Account  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pen’d  two  or  three  hundred  Years  before  the 
Arrival  of  th e  Spaniards,  whatever  fome  Wri¬ 
ters  may  have  fuggefted  to  the  contrary. 

The  Author  of  the  Conquejt  of  Mexico, 
written  about  an  hundred  and  forty  Years  fmce, 
as  well  as  Antonio  de  Herera ,  informs  us,  that 
the  Mexicans  fometimes  burnt,  and  at  others, 
buried  their  Dead :  That  their  Princes  and 
great  Men  were  generally  burnt,  and  their 
Allies,  being  afterwards  colle&ed,  and  put  in¬ 
to  an  Urn,  were  then  buried  :  That  the  Fu¬ 
neral  Solemnity  was  perform’d  by  their  Priefts, 
and  the  Places  of  Interment  were  ufually  their 
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Gardens  or  Court-yards,  tho’  fome  were  buried  Mexico, 
within  the  Walls  of  their  Temples,  and  others 
in  the  Fields  or  Woods  5  the  'Mexican  Empe¬ 
rors  had  Burying-places  appropriated  to  their 
Family  fome  diftance  from  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  Party  died,  the  Corpfe  was 
wafh’d  i  and,  being  drefs’d  in  the  Mantles  the 
Deoeafed  ufually  wore  in  his  Life  time,  and 
fet  upright,  all  his  Friends  and  Relations  came 
and  took  a  folemn  Leave  of  him.  The  Corpfe 
was  carried  to  the  Place  of  Interment,  attended 
by  the  Priefts,  who  fung  mournful  Funeral 
Songs,  and  play’d  upon  their  Wind-Mufick. 

And  where  a  Prince  was  to  be  inter’d,  the 
Nobility  and  Officers  of  State  attended  the 
Proceffion :  They  were  buried  with  their  Arms, 
and  in  their  Habits.  In  fome  Places,  abun¬ 
dance  of  Treafure  and  precious  Moveables 
were  thrown  into  the  Grave  with  them,  and  a 
great  Number  of  Slaves  and  Officers  killed  to 
bear  their  great  Men  Company.  But  this  feems 
to  have  been  pradtifed  more  in  Pern  than  Mexi¬ 
co.  I  queftion  whether  any  Slaves  were  put  to 
Death  at  the  Burial  of  a  great  Man  in  Mexico. 

But  the  Spanijh  Writers  have  very  confufedly 
intermixed  the  Rites  of  feveral  Countries, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh  what 
were  their  refpedlive  Cuftoms. 

^  The  fame  Writers  affure  us,  that  the  Mexi-  Tfhed^ate 
cans  believed  that  the  Soul  was  Immortal,  and  °arted 
that  there  was  another  State,  where  every  one  souls, 
was  to  be  rewarded  according  to  his  Works  ^ 
but  they  had  no  Notion  of  the  Refurredtion  of 
the  Body.  They  held  alfo,  that  there  were 
nine  different  Places  to  which  departed  Souls 
were  fent,  according  to  the  Time  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  Ages,  and  the  different  Lives  they 
had  led  •,  but  that  the  Place  of  the  greateft 
Vol.  XXVIII.  Mmm  Flap- 
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Happinefs  was  near  the  Sun:  This  was  to  be 
the  Portion  of  the  Brave  who  died  in  Battle, 
and  of  fuch  as  had  been  facrificed  to  their 
Gods.  Some  of  the  latter  were  canonized, 
and  even  deified ;  which  might  be  fome  Ex- 
cufe  for  their  facrificing  Men  :  They  imagin’d, 
they  did  them  no  Injury,  when  they  deprived 
them  of  a  Life  of  Care  and  Anxiety,  and  fent 
them  to  fhare  the  Joys  of  Paradife,  or,  rather, 
to  be  number’d  with  the  Gods. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Province  of  New  Mexico. 

E  W  MEXICO ,  or  Granada ,  is  Mexico, 
bounded  by  unknown  Lands  on  — v— 1 
the  North  ;  by  Florida  on  the 
Eaft  j  by  Mexico ,  or  New  Spain ,  situation 
on  the  South  *,  and  by  the  Bay  or  and  £x- 
Gulph  of  California ,  which  feparates  it  from  ten;- 
California ,  on  the  Weft  >  lying  between  the 
28th  and  45th  Degrees  of  Northern  Latitude, 
according  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  between  100 
and  130  Degrees  of  Welter n  Longitude,  from 
the  Meridian  of  Lortdon.  But  whether  we 
fhould  extend  or  contract  thefe  Limits  on  the 
North  and  Eaft,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine.  We  know  no  People  North  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Spaniards ,  if  they  pleafe,  may 
call  the  Countries  theirs  as  far  as  the  Pole  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  twentieth  Part  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  within  the  Bounds  already  defcribed,  ei¬ 
ther  peopled  or  cultivated  :  And  how  far  we 
fhould  extend  the  Limits  of  New  AEexico  to 
the  Eaftward  on  the  Side  of  Florida ,  is  equally 
uncertain  ;  no  one  having  attempted  to  fix  the 
Bounds  between  thefe  two  Countries,  unlefs 
the  French ,  who  have  introduced  that  imagi¬ 
nary  Country  of  Louifiana  into  their  Maps  in 
the  room  of  Florida ,  bounding  it  with  the 
Britijh  Plantations  on  the  Eaft,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  Weft.  But  if  the  Englijh  fhould 
(as  I  fee  nothing  can  prevent  them,  but  their 
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Mexico,  own  Sloth  and  Negligence)  extend  their  Set- 
dements  to  the  Weft  ward,  as  far  as  the  River 
MiJfJJippi ;  and  the  Spaniards  theirs  to  the 
Eaftward,  as  far  as  the  fame  River,  which 
may  eafily  be  done,  as  their  Settlements  already 
come  very  near  the  Ranks  of  that  River  ; 
Louifiana ,  probably,  will  bemo  more  heard  of 
in  a  few  Years. 

All  the  '  Certain  it  is,  that  all  thofe  Countries  which 
Countries  now  go  under  the  Name  of  the  Britijh  Plan¬ 
ed!1  of  tatjons  on  (hg  Continent  of  America  on  the 
of 'Mexico  and  thofe  to  which  the  Spaniards  have 

formerly  given  the  Name  of  New  Mexico  on  the  Weft, 
called  Flo-  with  all  thofe  Countries  that  lie  between  them, 
nda‘  and  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  Names 
of  Louifiana  and  New  France ,  on  the  firft 
Difcovery,  went  under  the  Name  of  Florida. 
As  to  the  Englifh  and  the  Spaniards ,  they  have 
been  a  confiderable  time  poflefs’d  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Parts  of  this  Country,  and  have 
peopled  and  cultivated  it  in  many  Places  ;  and 
the  Englijh  traffick  with  the  Natives  as  far 
Eaftward  as  the  River  MfiJJippi :  Whereas 
the  French  have  only  here  and  there  an  incon- 
fiderable  Fort,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Mififfippi ,  or  in  Canada  j  by  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  whole  Country 
of  Florida ,  and  will  never  want  a  Pretence  for 
excluding  both  the  Englijh  and  the  Spaniards 
from  the  whole,  if  ever  they  are  ftrong  enough 
to  do  it.  Tho’  forty  Years  ago  they  had  fcarce 
any  Footing  in  the  Country  they  have  deno¬ 
minated  Louifianay  and  are  not  at  this  Day 
pofifefs’d  of  more  of  it  than  the  County  of 
Middlefex  contains  ;  tho’  the  Country  they  lay 
claim  to  is  a  fine  Square  of  fifteen  hundred 
Miles  of  a  Side,  the  moft  temperate,  fruitful 
and  beautiful  Spot  of  Earth  upon  the  Face  of 
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the  Globe  j  from  whence  it  obtained  its  anci-  Mexico, 
ent  Name  of  Florida.  If  we  fuffer  the  en- 
croaching  French  to  eftablilh  themfelves  there, 
and  drive  us  from  this  terreftrial  Paradife, 
when  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  prevent  it,  by 
uniting  our  Forces  with  the  Spaniards ,  both 
Nations  richly  deferve  to  enjoy  the  Fruits  of 
their  fupine  Negligence.  But  to  return  to 
New  Mexico :  We  know  little  more  of  it,  than  Gold  and 
that  it  abounds  in  rich  Silver  Mines,  and  has 
fome  of  Gold  :  That  it  is  an  exceeding  fruit-  1 
ful  Country,  well  water’d  with  Rivers,  and  Mexico. 
abounding  with  the  fame  Plants  and  Animals 
as  our  Plantations  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  do  j 
and,  according  to  the  Spanijh  Accounts,  is  very  The  Na- 
thinly  inhabited  by  fcatter’d  Clans  or  Tribes tives- 
of  lavage  People,  who  live  chiefly  by  what 
they  take  in  Hunting,  and  on  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth  that  grow  fpontaneoufly  ;  neither  build¬ 
ing  Towns,  or  cloathing  themfelves,  or  being 
acquainted  with  any  Art  or  Science. 

Genielli  Careri ,  who  was  at  New  Mexico  in  Gemelli't 
the  Year  1698,  gives  us  the  following  Account  Acc°unt 
of  that  Country.  He  fays,  Part  of  it  is  newly 
conquer’d,  and  there  remains  frill  much  more 
to  conquer.  As  to  the  Natives,  he  was  in¬ 
form’d,  they  were  fuch  lkilful  Archers,  that 
they  would  hit  a  Six-pence  thrown  up  into  the 
Air,  and  lhake  all  the  Grain  out  of  an  Ear  of 
Corn  without  breaking  it  off:  That  they  are 
great  Lovers  of  Mule’s  Flelh  5  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  often  robbed  Travellers,  and  carried 
away  only  the  Beafts,  leaving  behind  the  Chefta 
of  Silver,  which  they  do  not  value :  That 
they  paint  their  Bodies,  and  pricking  the  Skin 
render  the  Colours  indelible.  The  King  of 
Spain  maintains  fix  hundred  Horfe  in  New 
Mexico ,  with  an  Allowance  of  four  hundred 
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Mexico,  and  fifty  Pieces  of  Eight  -per  annum  to  each 
- — v — ’  Man  *  but  the  Soldiers  have  the  lead  Part  of 
it,  the  Governor  putting  mod  of  it  into  his 
own  Pocket j  for  he  fells  them  all  manner  of 
Cloathing  and  Neceffaries,  and,  fetting  his 
Price  upon  them,  makes  the  Soldiers  give 
twenty  Pieces  of  Eight  for  that  which  is  not 
worth  two  •,  and,  by  fuch  means,  makes  his 
Pod  worth  three  hundred  thouland  Pieces  of 
Eight  per  annum .  The  Spani/h  Soldiers  in 
this  Country  are  arm’d  with  a  Shield,  Mulket, 
and  Half-pike,  or  Spear ;  not  to  fight  (fays 
our  Author)  but  to  hunt  them  out  like  wild 
Beads :  They  are  order’d  by  the  Government 
not  to  kill  this  favage  People,  but  to  bring 
them  in,  that  they  may  be  indrudted  in  their 
Religion,  and  civilized.  Thus  an  hundred 
and  fifty  Leagues  have  been  conquer’d  to  the 
Wedward,  tho’  the  People  endeavour’d  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  with  their  Bows  and  Arrows. 
The  word  is  (fays  Gemelli)  that,  being  five 
hundred  Leagues  from  the  City  of  Mexico , 
thole  Barbarians  quickly  revolt,  knowing  there 
cannot  be  Supplies  of  Soldiers  fent  againd  them 
fuddenly.  The  Country  is  plain,  and  convenient 
for  Carriages  for  fome  Months  every  Year  j  but 
the  King’s  Forces  are  obliged  to  pafs  fuch  wide 
Defarts,  that  they  ufually  intrench  every  Night, 
and  keep  Guard,  for  fear  of  being  furprized 
by  the  Savages.  The  Francifcans  have  the 
Charge  of  the  Converfion  of  thefe  wild  People, 
called  Chichimeca's ,  who  are  rather  Atheifts 
than  Idolaters,  and  have  brought  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  live  like  Men  ;  but  their  wild 
Nature  always  inclines  them  to  Solitude.  The 
Country  is  fo  thinly  peopled,  that  they  travel 
feveral  Days  Journey  without  meeting  with  a 
Village  i  for  which  reafon  the  Viceroy  has  fent 
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feveral  Families  thither  of  late  Years  to  people  Mexico, 
it,  the  Soil  plentifully  producing  all  Things  'V- J 

that  are  Towed  or  planted  in  it,  even  of  the 
Fruits  of  Europe :  And  there  are,  befides,  rich 
Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver.  The  Length  of 
the  Way  not  allowing  Travellers  to  carry  their 
Quilts  to  lie  on,  the  Jefuits  that  go  to  their 
Millions  in  this  Country  have  learnt  of  the 
Indians  to  carry  before  them,  on  their  Saddles, 
Mattrefles  and  Pillows  made  of  Leather, 
which  at  Night  they  blow  full  of  Wind,  and 
they  are  as  foft  as  a  P’eather-Bed. 

The  Spaniards  formerly  over-ran  great  part  TheEn- 
of  Eajlern  as  well  as  IFeftern  Florida ,  but  terPn^s 
made  few  Settlements  in  it.  The  Gold  and  °nfjs 
Silver  Mines  of  Mexico  were  fo  attractive,  that  Florida. 
they  in  a  manner  abandon’d  this  fruitful  Coun¬ 
try  again,  retaining  only  the  Forts  of  St.  Au~ 
guftine ,  St.  Matthew ,  and  fome  other  inconfi- 
derable  Places  on  the  Confines  of  Carolina : 

None  of  which  I  Ihould  envy  them,  if  they 
would  unite  with  Britain  againft  France. 

There  is  room  enough  in  Florida  for  theCpci- 
niards ,  the  Englijh ,  and  the  Natives  j  and, 
indeed,  more  than  they  can  cultivate  :  But  it 
is  impofiible  they  Ihould  enjoy  any  Part  of  it 
in  quiet,  if  the  French  are  luffer’d  to  eftablilh 
themfelves  in  what  they  call  Louifiana.  There 
is  no  Medium  :  The  French  mull  either  be  The 
driven  from  Florida ,  or  they  will  drive  both  French 
the  Englijh  and  Spaniards  out  of  it  *  and,  in- 
deed,  out  of  all  their  American  Plantations :  from  p/a. 
Therefore,  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftshury  faid  in  rid*,  or 
relation  to  the  Dutch ,  Delenda  est  Car -thcBritjb 
t h  a  go.  T he  French  are  a  much  more  formi- 
dable  Enemy,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  ments  will 
than  any  other  Power  •  and,  I  hope,  Great  be  ruin’d. 
Britain  and  Spain  will  difcover  their  mutual 
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Mexico.  Intereft  before  it  be  too  late.  The  Spaniards 
can  never  do  Britain  any  Hurt,  but  by  confe¬ 
derating  with  the  French :  Nor  is  it  our  Inte¬ 
reft  to  fall  out  with,  or  encroach  on  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  their  Plantations  take  off  our  Englijh 
Manufactures,  and,  while  we  maintain,  a  good 
Underftanding  with  them,  are  almoft  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  Britain  as  our  own  :  Whereas, 
if  the  French  are  allowed  to  fix  in  Florida , 
we  not  only  lofe  our  Trade,  but  our  very 
Plantations.  To  return  to  New  Mexico. 

Some  Writers  have  fubdivided  it  into  twen¬ 
ty  or  five  and  twenty  Provinces,  and  furnifh’d 
us  with  the  Names  of  as  many  Towns,  the 
Capitals  of  the  refpe&ive  Provinces :  But,  as 
they  have  not  given  us  the  Situation,  Bounda¬ 
ries,  or  Defcription  of  any  of  thefe  Provinces, 
and  moft  Authors  agree,  that  not  one  twentieth 
Part  of  the  Country  is  yet  inhabited  or  culti¬ 
vated  ;  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving, 
that  Santa  Fet  the  Capital  Town  of  New 
Mexico ,  is  fituated  in  36  Degrees  odd  Minutes 
North  Latitude,  a  little  to  the  Weftward  of 
the  North  River  \  and  that  it  is  a  Bilhop’s  See, 
and  the  Refidence  of  the  Governor  •,  and  faid 
to  be  regularly  built  ol  Stone. 

California  ^  conclude  this  Volume,  and  the  De- 

defcribed.  fcription  of  the  Spanijh  Dominions  in  North 
America ,  with  the  beft  Account  I  could  get 
of  California ,  which  may  well  be  look’d  upon 
as  a  Part  of  New  Mexico ,  fince  it  is  joined  to  it 
by  a  narrow  Ifthmus,  or  only  feparated  from 
it  by  the  Bay  or  Gulph  of  California  ;  and,  if 
not  under  the  fame  Governor,  is  fubjeCt  in  a 
great  meafure  to  Spanifh  Influence,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter. 

Situation  California ,  formerly  deemed  an  Ifland,  is 
andExtent  laid  down  in  our  lateft  Charts  and  Maps  as  a 

Peninfula 
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Peninfula  adjoining  to  the  Continent  of  New  Mexico. 
Mexico.  It  is  bounded  by  unknown  Lands 
on  the  North  ;  by  the  Bay  or  Gulph  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  narrow  Ifthmus,  which  feparate  it 
from  Old  and  New  Mexico ,  towards  the  Weft  -7  r~- 

and  by  the  South  Sea  on  the  South  and  Weft  5 
ftretching  in  Length  from  the  Tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer  to  the  45th  Degree  of  North  Latitude ; 
and  lies  between  the  115th  and  136th  Degrees 
of  Weftern  Longitude,  reckoning  from  the 
Meridian  of  London.  It  is  of  an  unequal 
Breadth,  narrow  in  the  South,  and  growing 
broader  towards  the  North  ;  indented  by  many 
confiderableBays  and  Gulphs  of  the  Sea  •,  faid  to 
be  about  fifteen  hundred  Miles  in  Length,  and 
three  hundred  in  Breadth  in  the  broadeft  Part. 

This  Country  was  firft  difeovered  by  Cortez 
(who  had  the  Honour  of  fubduing  Mexico)  in 
the  Year  1535  *,  but  the  Spaniards  did  not,  till 
very  lately,  penetrate  far  into  it,  contenting 
themfelves  with  the  rich  Pearl-Fiflaery  on  the 
Coaft. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Drake  touched 
upon  this  Coaft  in  the  Year  1578,  and  took 
Poffeflion  of  it  in  the  Name  of  the  then  Queen 
of  England,  giving  it  the  Name  of  New  Al¬ 
bion  ;  but  the  Britijh  Government  has  never 
thought  fit  to  attempt  any  farther  Difcoveries 
in  California  -7  and  it  is  at  this  Day,  or  will  be 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  in  the  Power  of  Spain, 
and  annex’d  to  their  Mexican  Dominions,  as  we 
may  conjefture  from  the  following  Defcription 
of  that  Country. 

In  the  Letters  of  the  Mifiionary  Jefuits,  we  The  Je- 
meet  with  one  written  by  Fr.  Maria  Picolo ,  P®' 

who  relates,  “  That,  in  October  1697  (being 
44  then  in  New  Mexico)  he  embarked,  with  forma. 

‘‘  Father  Sahieterra  and  a  Guard  of  Soldiers, 
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Mexco.  “  for  California ,  in  order  to  attempt  the 
^ 44  Converfion  of  the  Natives  of  that  Coun- 
44  try  ;  and  that  having  pafs’d  the  Bay  of 
44  California ,  and  landed  their  People,  the 
44.  Natives,  imagining  they  came  to  difpoffefs 
44  them  of  their  Pearl-Fifhery,  as  others  had 
44  endeavoured  to  do  before,  attack’d  them 
44  with  great  Fury,  throwing  at  the  Spaniards 
44  abundance  of  Darts  and  Stones :  But,  being 
44  repulfed  by  their  Guard,  the  People  became 
44  more  tradable,  and  enter’d  into  a  Parley 
44  with  them  ;  and,  when  they  underftood  the 
44  Miffionaries  came  with  no  other  Intention 
44  than  to  inftrud  them  in  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
44  gion,  they  exprefs’d  a  great  deal  of  Joy, 
44  and  fuffer’d  them  to  fettle  four  Miflions  in 
44  their  Country,  fome  of  which  extend  to  the 
44  Coafts  of  the  South  Sea.  Here  they  fpent 
44  five  Years  in  learning  the  Languages  of  the 
44  feveral  Tribes,  and  in  preaching  to  thePeo- 
44  pie ",  and  had  an  Opportunity  of  making 
44  the  following  Remarks  on  that  Country. 

“  California ,  this  Father  obferves,  is  pretty 
44  well  laid  down  in  our  common  .Maps : 
44  That  the  Heats  in  Summer  are  very 
44  great  along  the  Sea-Coafts,  and  it  feldom 
44  rains  >  but  the  Air  of  the  Inland  Country  is 
44  more  temperate,  and  the  Heats  not  fo  ex- 
44  cefllve :  It  is  the  fame  in  Winter  in  pro- 
44  portion.  In  the  rainy  Seafon  there  are 
44  Floods;  but,  when  that  is  over,  inftead  of 
44  Rain,  the  Dews-  fall  in  fuch  Plenty  every 
44  Morning,  that  one  would  think  it  had 
44  rained  ;  which  renders  the  Earth  very  fruit- 
44  ful.  In  the  Months  of  April ,  May ,  and 
44  June ,  there  falls  with  the  Dew  a  fort  of 
44  Manna,  which  congeals  and  hardens  upon 
44  the  Leaves  of  Reeds,  from  whence  they 

“  gather 
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“  gather  it :  It  is  as  fweet  as  Sugar,  but  not  Mexico 
ts  altogether  fo  white.  c — v — 

“  The  Climate  muft  needs  be  healthful,  if 
“  we  may  judge  of  it  by  ourfelves,  and  thofe 
<s  that  were  with  us  ;  for,  during  the  five  Years 
“  we  were  in  this  Kingdom,  we  continued  very 
“  well  in  Health,  notwithftanding  the  great 
“  Fatigues  we  underwent ;  and  of  the  other 
“  Spaniards  there  died  hut  two,  one  of  which 
“  was  a  Woman,  who  occafioned  her  own 
“  Death,  by  imprudently  bathing  herfelf  when 
“  fiie  was  near  Lying-in. 

“  There  are  in  California  large  Plains,  plea- 
“  fant  Valleys,  excellent  Failures  at  all  Times 
“  for  great  and  final!  Cattle,  fine  Springs  of 
“  running  Water,  Brooks,  and  Rivers,  with 
“  their  Banks  cover'd  with  Willows,  Reeds 
“  and  wild  Vines.  In  their  Rivers  they  have 
“  Plenty  of  Fifii,  efpecially  Cray-fifh,  which 
“  they  keep  in  Refervoirs  till  they  have  Oc~ 

“  cafion  for  them.  There  is  alfo  Plenty  of 
“  Xicames ,  of  a  better  Tafte  than  thofe  of 
“  Mexico.  So  that  we  may  conclude  California 
“  to  be  a  very  fruitful  Country.  On  the 
“  Mountains  there  are,  all  the  Year  long, 

“  Mefcalesi  a  Fruit  peculiar  to  this  Country  ; 

“  and,  in  moll  Seafons,  large  Pijiacbio's  of 
“  feveral  forts,  and  Figs  of  different  Colours. 

“  The  Trees  are  very  beautiful  j  and,  amongft 
*s  others,  that  which  the  Chinos  (who  are  Na- 
tives  of  the  Country)  call  Palo  Santo ,  bears 
“  a  great  deal  of  Fruit ;  From  this  they  draw 
“  excellent  Frankincenfe. 

“  As  this  Country  abounds  in  Fruits,  it  does 
no  lefs  in  Grain,  of  which  there  are  fourteen 
“  forts,  that  the  People  feed  on.  They  ufe 
“  the  Fruits  of  Trees  and  Plants,  and  among 
“  others  thofe  of  the  Ticca  (or  Caffavi)  to 
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Mexico.  make  Bread  of.  There  are  excellent  Skir- 
1 1  re[Si  a  fort  of  red  Strawberries  of  which  they 

eat  plentifully  :  Citrons  and  Water-Melons 
“  of  an  extraordinary  Size.  The  Land  is  fo 
good,  that  moft  Plants  bear  Fruit  three 
“  times  a  Year  •,  fo  that,  with  fome  Labour 
in  cultivating  it,  and  Skill  in  managing  the 
‘‘  Water,  they  render  the  Country  extremely 
«<  fertile.  Nor  is  there  any  fort  of  Fruit  or 
Grain,  but  what  they  gather  in  great  abun- 
(i  dance,  which  we  experienced  ourfelves  j 
“  for  bringing  with  us  from  New  Spain ,  In- 
“  dian  Wheat,  Peas,  Lentils,  &c.  we  fowed 
“  them,  and  had  a  very  plentiful  Increafe, 
tho’  we  had  not  any  Cattle  or  proper  In- 
“  ftruments  to  till  the  Ground. 

u  Befides  feveral  forts  of  Animals  that  we 
“  knew,  which  are  here  in  Plenty,  and  are 
«  good  to  eat,  as  Deer,  Hares,  Rabets,  we 
«  found  two  forts  of  Deer  that  we  knew  no- 
h  thing  of  $  we  call  them  Sheep,  becaufe  they 
«<  fomewhat  refembled  ours  in  Make.  The 
“  firft  fort  is  as  large  as  a  Calf  of  one  or  two 
«  Years  old:  Its  Head  is  much  like  that  of  a 
Stag,  and  its  Horns,  which  are  very  large, 
like  thofe  of  a  Ram  :  Its  Tail  and  Hair 
are  fpeckled,  and  fhorter  than  a  Stag’s  ; 
tC  but  its  Hoof  is  large,  round,  and  cleft  like 
that  of  an  Ox.  I  have  eaten  of  thefe  Beads  ^ 
ts  their  Flefh  is  very  tender  and  delicious. 

The  other  fort  of  Sheep,  fome  of  which  are 
<c  white,  and  others  black,  differ  lefs  from 
sc  ours :  They  are  larger,  and  have  a  great  deal 
more  Wool,  which  is  very  good,  and  eafy 
“  to  be  fpun  and  wrought.  Befide  thefe  Ani- 
mals,  that  ferve  for  Food,  there  are  Lions, 
wild  Cats,  and  many  others,  like  thofe  in 
New  Spain.  We  brought  to  California  fome 

“  Cows^ 
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«  Cows,  and  Store  of  fmall  Cattle,  as  Sheep 
“  and  Goats,  which  would  have  encreafed 
“  very  much,  had  not  the  Neceffity  we  were 
“  once  in  obliged  us  to  kill  the  greateft  part 
“  of  them.  We  alfo  brought  with  us  Horfes 
“  and  Colts,  to  (lock  the  Country,  and  be- 
<c  gan  to  breed  up  Hogs  5  but,  as  thefe  do  a 
great  deal  of  Damage  to  the  Villages,  and 
“  the  Women  are  afraid  of  them,  we  have  re- 
“  folved  to  extirpate  them. 

.  “  As  for  Fowls,  there  are  in  California  all 
tc  that  are  in  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  as  Pi- 
^  geons,  Turtle-doves,  Larks,  Partridges,  of  an 
m  exquifite  Tafte,  and  in  great  Quantities  ; 

“  Geefe,  Ducks,  and  many  other  forts,  both 
“  of  River  and  Sea  Fowls. 

“  The  Sea  affords  Plenty  of  very  good 
1“  Fifh:  They  take  Pilchards,  Anchovies,  and 
“  Tunnies ;  which  laft  they  catch  with  their 
“  Hands  on  the  Shore.  We  often  fee  Whales, 
and  all  forts  of  Tortoifes.  The  Shores  are 
“  filled  with  Heaps  of  Shells,  larger  than 
“  thole  of  Mother  of  Pearl.  The  Salt  they 
ff  have  is  not  from  the  Sea,  but  out  of  Pits : 
“  It  is  as  bright  as  Cryftal,  and  fo  hard,  that 
*<■  they  are  often  forced  to  break  it  with  Ham¬ 
it  mers :  It  is  a  very  good  Commodity  in 
“  New  Spain ,  where  Salt  is  fcarce. 

“  California  has  been  known  near  thefe  two 
u  Centuries,  and  its  Coafts  are  famous  for  the 
“  Pearl-Fifhery,  which  has  made  the  Europe - 
ii  ans  fo  defirous  of  eftablilhing  a  Trade  here. 
“  It  is  certain,  if  the  King  would  ereft  a 
“  Fifliery  here,  at  his  own  Charge,  he  might 
“  draw  great  Advantage  from  it.  Nor  do 
“  I  doubt,  but  that  there  are  Mines  to  be 
“  found  in  feveral  Places,  if  they  were  fought 
for  j  fmce  the  Country  is  under  the  fama 
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44  Degree  as  the  Provinces  of  Cinulao  and 
44  Sonora  (in  Mexico )  where  there  are  rich 
•“  ones. 

44  Tho’  Heaven  as  been  fo  bountiful  to  the 
44  Californians ,  and  the  Earth  brings  forth  of 
44  itfelf  what  it  does  not  produce  elfewhere 
44  without  a  great  deal  of  Labour  and  Pains  ; 
44  yet  they  make  no  Efteem  of  the  Plenty  and 
44  Riches  of  their  Country,  contenting  them- 
44  felves  with  what  is  only  neceflary  for  Life  ; 
“  they  take  little  Care  for  the  reft.  The  In- 
44  land  Parts  of  the  Country  are  very  popu- 
“  lous,  efpecially  towards  the  North  :  And 
44  tho’  there  is  fcarce  a  Town,  but  what  has 
44  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  Families  in  it ; 
44  yet  they  have  no  Houles,  but  defend  theirw 
44  felves  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  Day- 
41  time  under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees  ;  and  of 
“  their  Leaves  and  Branches  make  a  fort  of 
44  Roof  againft  the  Inclemency  of  the  Night. 
44  In  the  Winter  they  fhut  themfelves  up  in 
“  Caves  in  the  Earth,  and  live  there  together 
44  little  better  than  fo  many  Beafts. 

44  The  Men  go  naked,  at  leaft  all  were  fo 
44  that  we  faw:  They  wear  about  their  Head 
44  a  fine  Linen  Fillet,  or  fort  of  Net-work  ; 
44  and  about  their  Neck,  and  fometimes  about 

their  Arms,  for  Ornament,  Mother  of  Pearl, 
44  in  divers  Figures,  very  finely  wrought,  and 
44  prettily  intermix’d  with  little  round  Fruits, 
44  fomewhat  like  the  Beads  of  a  Chaplet. 
44  They  have  no  other  Arms  than  Bows  and 
44  Arrows,  and  a  fort  of  Spear  or  Lance, 
44  which  they  always  carry  in  their  Hands, 
44  either  to  kill  Game,  or  defend  themfelves ; 
44  for  their  Towns  are  frequently  at  War  with 
44  each  other. 
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44  The  Women  wear,  from  their  Waift  Mexico. 
44  down  to  their  Knees,  a  kind  of  Apron  made  ■\r-» 
44  of  Reeds,  very  neatly  wrought,  and  platted 
44  together:  They  cover  their  Shoulders  with 
44  the  Skins  of  Beafts,  and  wear  about  their 
44  Heads,  like  the  Men,  a  very  curious  kind 
44  of  Net-work  ^  which  our  Soldiers  find  fo 
44  convenient,  that  they  make  ufe  of  them  to 
44  tie  up  their  Hair  with.  They,  as  well  as 
44  the  Men,  have  Necklaces  of  Mother  of 
44  Pearl,  mixed  with  the  Stones  of  fome  forts 
44  of  Fruit  and  Sea-fhells,  hanging  down  to 
44  their  Waift  ;  and  Bracelets  of  the  fame. 

44  The  common  Employment  both  of  Men 
44  and  Women  is  fpinning :  They  make  their 
44  Thread  of  long  Plants,  which  ferve  them 
44  inftead  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  or  elfe  of  a 
44  Cotton-like  Subftance  found  in  the  Shell  of 
44  fome  forts  of  Fruit.  Of  the  finer  Thread 
44  they  make  the  Ornaments  above-mentioned, 

44  and  of  the  coarfer  Filhing-nets  and  Sacks, 

44  or  Bags  for  feveral  Ufes.  The  Men  more- 
44  over,  of  certain  Plants,  whofe  Fibres  are 
44  veryclofe  and  thick  fet,  and  which  they  are 
44  well  fkilled  in  working,  employ  themfelves 
44  in  making  Dilhes  and  other  Kitchen  Necef- 
44  faries,  of  all  Fafhions  and  Sizes.  The 
44  fmaller  Pieces  ferve  for  Drinking-cups ; 

44  thofe  that  are  larger  for  Plates  and  Difhes, 

44  and  fometimes  for  Umbrello’s  for  the  Wo- 
t£  men  ;  and  the  largeft  fort  for  Bafkets  to  ga- 
44  ther  Fruit  in,  and  fometimes  for  Pans  and 
44  Bafins  to  drefi  their  Meat  in  :  But  they  take 
44  care  to  keep  them  perpetually  moving  while 
44  they  are  over  the  Fire,  for  if  the  Flame 
44  catch  them  they  are  foon  burnt. 

44  The  Californians  have  a  great  deal  of 
44  Vivacity,  and  are  naturally  addicted  to 
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Mexico,  tc  Raillery,  as  we  found  when  we  began  firft'i 
'  v  '  te  to  inftrud:  them  $  for  if  we  committed  any 
“  Error  in  their  Language,  theyjefted  and 
(t  made  Sport  with  us :  But  after  we  were  grown 
“  better  acquainted  with  them,  if  we  com- 
mitted  any  Faults,  they  civilly  advifed  us 
st  of  them.  And  if  at  any  time  we  explained 
ec  any  Myftery  or  Point  of  Morality,  not  con- 
formable  to  their  Prejudices  and  Errors, 
6‘  they  waited  for  the  Preacher  after  Sermon, 
sc  and  difputed  againft  him  with  a  great  den 5 
ct  of  Force  and  Wit.  If  we  could  give  them 
<s  good  Reafons  for  it,  they  liften’d  very  at 
tentively,  and,  when  convinced,  fubmitced, 
66  and  did  accordingly.  We  have  not  found 
46  amongft  them  any  Form  of  Religion  or 
“  regular  Worfh ip,  only  they  adore  the  Moon, 
“  and  cut  their  Hair  (as  I  remember)  in  her 
tc  Decreafe,  in  Honour  of  their  Deity,  which 
“■  they  give  to  their  Priefts,  who  employ  it  to 
“  feveral  fuperftitious  Ufes.  Every  Family  is 
tc  a  diftindt  State,  and  hath  different  Laws 
ct  and  Cuftoms,  which  is  plainly  the  Reafon 
“  that  they  are  fo  often  at  War  with  one  ano- 
“  ther. 

Governor  Captain  Rogers ,  our  Countryman,  late  Go- 
Rogers  vernor  of  the  Bahama  Iffands,  touch’d  at  Cali- 
thisfiAcS  fornia  the  Year  1709,  in  his  Voyage  round 
count  °  the  Globe,  and  confirms  many  of  the  Particu¬ 
lars  mention’d  by  this  Jefuit :  Neither  do  I 
perceive  he  contradidls  him  in  any  material 
Circumftance,  which  inclines  me  to  give  the 
more  Credit  to  that  Father’s  Defcription  of 
California , 
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